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THE 
. TRANSLATOR'S 
PREFACE. 


HE. Original Eſſays, of which à 
Tranſlation is now offered to the 
Public, were publiſhed in the Memoirs 
6: collected by the Oeconomical Society at 
Berne ; but they have been received with 
| ſuch Avidity throughout Europe, as to be 
publiſhed at ſeveral Places diſtin from 
the other Memoirs ; beſides being tranſ- 
lated into almoſt every European Lan- 
guage. The Merit of the Works is too 
great to make a Panegyric neceſlary here : 
They abound with original and ſpirited 
Obſervations, ſufficient in themſelves to 
recommend them. That they will prove 

| particularly 
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particularly agreeable to the Engli 5 1 Rea- 
der cannot be doubted, from the nimerous 

Tnftances and Wuſtratious of the Argu- 
ments, drawn from the Conduct and State 
of this Kingdom, as well as from the 


noble Spitit of Liberty diffuſed throughout 
them. 5 
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ESSAY I. 
ON THE 


SPIRIT or LEGISLATION, 
for encouraging AGRICULTURE, and 
favouring that eſſential Object, relatively 
to POPULATION, MANUFACTURES, and 
COMMERCE. 
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OECONOMICAL SOCIETY of BERNE. 
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INTRODUCTION: 


Importance of Agriculture. 


OVEREIGNS cannot with efficacy 

attempt to promote the proſperity of their 
people, but by favouring agriculture, arts, 
and commerce. In the preſent ſtate of things, 
provinces without commerce languiſh ; without 
manufactures the country is poor; and without 
agriculture, which is the baſe of the proſperity 
and power of the ſtate, there can be neither 
commerce nor manufactures. It is to agricul- 
ture that we ought ever to attend, as the moſt 
important point. She furniſhes nouriſhment, 
fuel, clothing, and the firſt materials for every 


thing. Commerce exports ſuperfluities; and 


confers eaſe to the people with neceſſaries. 
Manufactures employ an infinity of hands, and 
population 1s created by agriculture, which fur- 


niſhes ſubſiſtence to all without exception, to 


the farmer and the workman as well as to the 
| merchant. 
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Attention of the Government. 


It therefore imports much that thoſe who 
by their birth or their talents, are called to ſhare 
in the affairs of government, ſhould be well 
inſtructed in the connection between agriculture 
and the general welfare of the nation; and that 
they be perſuaded, that favouring population, 
encouraging the arts, protecting manufactures 
and commerce, as far as they are concerned in 
the perfection of agriculture, is to augment the 
real and abſolute power of a State. 


Occaſion of this Eſſay. 


On reading the advice inſerted in the cecono- 
mical collection by M. le Comte Meniſzech, 
upon the queſtion announced at the head of 
this Eſſay, I have ſuppoſed that I was conſulted 
by a nobleman already much inſtructed in the 
ſubject, who in comparing his ideas with thoſe 
of others, ſought for yet further information, 
for rendering himſelf more worthy of filling 
with diſtinction, the eminent poſts to which his 
merit and abilities, more than his birth had 
already called him. 


Duties of a Citizen. 


It is without doubt the duty of every citizen 


to obey the laws; but he is permitted to reflect 
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on the ſpirit which ought to animate legiſlators, 
provided it is ever in a manner that reſpects the 
authority from whence the laws iſſue. 

I er-&t not myſelf into a legiſlator. There 
will be found in this memoir neither laws nor 
rules. It is equally out of my ſphere, and the 
queſtion. WE 


Difference of laws. 


The laws ought to vary with the country, 
and form in their aſſemblage a ſyſtem adapted 
to the circumſtances of the times, places, and 
perſons. It is the code of national rules, which 
ought to be relative to the diverſity of foil, 
climate, productions, character of the inhabi- 
tants, nature of the government, to various 
relations of the ſtate with its neighbours, the 
extent of the territory, and more or leſs to the 
facility of tranſportation, whether interior or 
exterior. 


The Spirit of Legiſlation. 


By the Spixrr of LEOIsLATtOx, on which 
is demanded theſe enquiries, I underſtand the 
ſentiments, the principles, the views, which may 
direct the attention given by Legiſlators, Prin- 
ccs, or their Miniſters, (or all thoſe, in a word. 
who, from their employments, have, directly or 

B 3 indirectly, 
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indirectly, a part in the formation of laws, ar 
their execution, and who propoſe to themſelves 
the procuring the greateſt good of thoſe who 
are ſubmitted to their authority) — to the 
favouring population, the arts, manufactures, 
and commerce, as far as they are connected 
with agriculture. 


Ohjelt of this Memoir. 


To point out the moſt ſimple ordonnances 
which would include all theſe various objects, 
and employ the beſt means for arriving at that 
end, would be the moſt intereſting problem in 
interior politicks ; and I ſhall attempt to lead 
to it in this memoir. 


General Idea of Legiſlation. 


Legiſlation is the art of ſtudying the genius 
and conſtitution of a people, for making them 
give, to neceſſary laws, an advantageous, but 
mild obedience. It embraces the whole ſyſtem 
of politicks in a ſtate; to the end that all re- 
ſources ſnould tend to the profit of individuals 
of every order; and that the talents of indivi- 
duals ſhould tend in their turn to the advantage, 
the power, and the glory of the ſociety. It is 
to reign in men, and over men. | 
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Sources of the Variety of Laws. 


All circumſtances, phyfical and moral; nece/- 
ſary and relative; paſſing and permanent, which 


concern a nation, ſhould enlighten a legiſlator, 


and be diſplayed in his ordonnances. It is in all 
theſe circumſtances exactly weighed, and ably 
combined, that we ought to find the reaſon of 
laws; and all thoſe reaſons united form the Spirit 
of Legiſlation favourable to agriculture. One 
circumſtance omitted, the whole ſyſtem is bro- 
ken. After theſe general ideas, I enter on the 
matter. I will not pretend that there ſhall not 
in this eſſay be ſome repetitions. Truth is uni- 
form, revolving the ſame principles, one muſt 
neceſſarily hazard their repetition in the detail. 
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CHAPTER I. 


Obſtacles which Legiſlation ought to endea- 
vour to remove. 


Obſtacles to Agriculture. 


HE wiſe legiſlator ſees the obſtacles 
which oppoſe themſelves to the perfection 
of agriculture, that he may remove them : 


Meral Obſtacles. 


Some of theſe obſtacles ariſe from the manners 
of the people, from their character, their pre- 
judices, or their vices. Theſe. are the moral 
obſtacles. 


Phyfical Obſtacles. 


Others proceed from the ſoil, the climate, 
inundations, torrents, from the facility or dit- 
ficulty of carriage by land or water, the ſituation 
of habitations, and villages; from the greatneſs 
and number of cities; from the too minute 
diviſion of eſtates, or their being united into too 
large ones; from too conſiderable portions being 
in mortmain; and from there not being a due 

pro- 
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proportion between the graſs and arable lands. 
Theſe are the phy/cal obſtacles. 


Civil Obſtacles. 


Great numbers of obſtacles have their ſource 
in the civil eſtabliſhments and cuſtoms of the 
police. The rights of citizens ; the rights of 
commonage; the open fields; commons; the 
diſtance of tribunals and judges; the formalities 
of the law; the power of redemption: all theſe 
form the civil obſtacles. 


Domeſtic Obſtacles. 


Cuſtom, routine, education, perſonal intereſts, 


are examples which will give the hint of a great 
number of other domeſtic ones. 


Feudal Obſtacles. 
In fine, ſome of theſe obſtacles may be found 


in the rights of the ſovereign, or in the manner 
of cxerciling them; in the nature of the publick 
revenues, or in the manner of gathering them. 
The arbitrary impoſts are always pernicious. 
The rights of the lords of fiefs; the /aods ; the 
works performed by the vaſſals for their lords; 
the fre- farms; the militia, and divers ſervitudes, 
are ſhackles difficult to break through. All 
theſe form the claſs of feudal obſtacles, which 


have ſprung from the dominion and the preten- 
ſions of the Goths, 
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General Reflections on the Means of re- 


moving theſe Obſtacles. 


Knowledge of them neceſſary. 


OR removing theſe obſtructions, I ſhall 
' conſider them under their moſt general 
- circumſtances. | 

At firſt a well-meaning legiſlator ſhould apply 
himſelf to the knowledge of the impediments 
which he has to encounter. For how can a 
remedy be diſcovered, or applied with efficacy, 
while the nature of the evil is hidden? It often- 
times is only neceſſary to know the miſchief in 
order to cure it. 


Obſtacles muſt be attacked in their Origin. 


He ſhould above all things be inſtructed in 
the firſt principle of the diſorder. Without this, 
he may multiply his laws, but, however well 
intent:oned to remedy the old evil, will only 
produce new ones. It is in Legiſlation, as in 
medicine, the maladics of the ſtate ought to be 
attacked in their origin; palliatives are not 


for preſſing ills. As the phyſician, fo the le- 
giſlator 
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giſlator changes b his well combined and 
ſtudied principles, WWaccount of ſome inconve- 


niences in the detal 
a ſort of conqueſt o 
great obſtacles, and 


It muſt ſometimes be by 
olution, that we remove 
t great abuſes, 


Inſpire the People with Confidence. 


But it is often neceſſary in correcting abuſes, 
and reviving a purity of manners, for the people 
themſelves to perceive that the government oc- 
cupies itſelf for their welfare. The ſucceſs of 
the adminiſtration of Sur lv, was greatly owing 
to an exact obſervance of theſe two rules. 


Harmony of Regulations. 


In ſeeking to remove an obſtacle, we ought 
to take care that the plans do not counteract 
each other: ſo that in favouring arts, or com- 
merce, we do no detriment to agriculture ; which 
ought always to be our principal object. That 
in protecting the citizen we do not burthen the 
countryman : that in favouring the capitals, it 
15 not at the expence of the provinces : and 
thereby, for a temporary intereſt, occaſion evils 
of an age. All theſe regulations ought to be 
harmonious. : 
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Conſult the Natur Country. 

To expect favour, eit 
arts, or comme ce, by re tions in oppoſition to 
the nature of the countri is chimerical. Attach 
yourſelves to perfecting natural advantages, 
and to draw from them the greateſt poſſible 
advantages : this is an object of the attention 
of a wiſe Legiſlator. 


P 


to agriculture, the 


Avoid great Changes. 


It is generally very dangerous to preſcribe on 
a ſudden conſiderable changes. All ſudden 
revolutions are deſtructive of induſtry and œco- 
nomy. The eſtabliſhments the moſt uſeful 
ought to be huſbanded ; to be drawn forth by 
little and little; without violence; and ſyſte- 
matically. If it is propoſed, for example, to 
aboliſh commons; we begin by aboliſhing the 
common rights on gras; and in ſucceſſion, the 
open fields. We after this incloſe the fields for 
great cattle ; we farm the woods; and in fine, 
divide the common paſtures. Such is the route 
that might be purſued for operating fo deſirable 
a change. I may venture to aſſert, that it is not 
always proper for a legiſlator, immediately to 
diſplay the detail of a plan which he has formed; 
which ſhould oftentimes be made known to the 
parties, only according to circumſtances ; and 
in the degree which the neceſſity requires, 
1 
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Spare the Prejudices of the People. 


He ought, for the ſame reaſon, carefully to 
avoid wounding the prejudices of a people; or 
of corporations. He ought to move fo ſoftly 
to the end propoſed, that it ſhall not at once 
be perceived, Opinion oftentimes ranks the 
wiſeſt inſtitutions with acts of deſpotiſm ; eſpe- 
cially if they oppoſe common prejudices, and the 
manner of thinking in a nation. Who knows 
not the empire of opinion among mankind ? It 
is beſt to engage the bodies, or communities 
themſelves, to change their cuſtoms which are 
contrary to the publick good, and to abandon 
voluntarily their deſtructive privileges ; by gra- 
dually making them comprehend the inconve- 
niences of thoſe cuſtoms and privileges. Cul- 
tivators know that means flow, but well 
attended, are the only efficacious. 


Regiſters ;,, their Effect. 


Sometimes ſimple records made by a Legiſ- 
lator, produce greater effects than the moſt 
preciſe laws. 


Correction of Privileges. 


It is often neceſſary to correct the abuſes which 
may have glided into the exerciſe of rights or 
privileges, 
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Indemnifications. 


Individuals, or bodies of men, may on many 
occaſions be indemnified for the ſuppreſſion or 
limitation of th-ir rights. What better uſe can 
be made of the publick revenues than to employ 
them for the advantage of the whole nation ? In 
this caſe the ſovereign ſows, to reap an abun- 


dant harveſt. \ 
Temporary Laws. 


Prudence generally demands, that ſome laws 
be temporary for trials : the method is above all 
convenient in complicated cafes, whether in 


making new conceſſions, or limiting certain cuſ- 
toms, whereof the poſſeſſors are jealous. 


Profit by the Prejudices of à People. 


It is a great art in Legiſlation, to know how 
to apply the prejudices of a nation to its greateſt 
advantage. The parliament of England has 
aboliſhed moſt of the common fields by acts of 
authority it preſcribes the exchanges to be made 
for a diviſion of the property, and without any 
oppoſition *. The Engli/h, like all other people, 


_— 


* This is not a clear account: parliament never 
exerts this act of power, w.thout being applied to by 
the majority of the proprietors ; and the diviſion is 
always left to the Commiſſioners. 


love 
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love their antient cuſtoms ; and fear the ſtrokes 
of authority more than any other people; but 
they are always diſpoſed to ſubmit to the deci- 
ſions of their parliaments, if the king is not 
ſuppoſed to have interfered : well meaning men 
profit by this national principle. 


Watch the Education of Children. 


A Legiſlator occupied like the father of his 
country, with the happineſs of his people, will 
watch national education, to the end that chil- 
dren may ſuck in with the milk, the principles 
and maxims which may contribute to the publick 
good, and the proſperity of individuals. Upon 
this principle, I do not comprehend how we can 
abandon the publick education to maſters that 


depend not on the government, or are little 
connected with the ſtate. 


Oppoſe the Vices of the Climate. 


MownTesqu1ev calls on Legiſlators, to oppoſe 
themſelves to the vices of the climate, and direct 
their laws in conſequence. In hot countries, we 
ſhould combat indolence, repoſe, and inaction. 
«© What,” ſays he, more inſenſible than the 
« Legiſlation of Fobi, who preſcribes quietude? 
„What more wiſe than the Legiſlation of 
« the Chineſe, who have made all their laws 
% practical? Agriculture, arts, manufactures, 

* and 
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* and commerce, excite a people to be ſober, 
1 laborious, vigilant, aſſiduous, and active.“ 


Conſult the People before you ena8. 


Improve on the whole the method employed 
by certain able miniſters. They demand me- 
moirs, conſult the provinces, the villages, the 
cities, and the communities, upon the ſlighteſt 
changes in agriculture z and they decree upon the 
given explanations. We have ſeen in the fifty 
years that their excellencies of Berne have fol- 
lowed with ſucceſs this route, for aboliſhing the 


rights of commonage and open fields. But they 
did not equally ſucceed, when they, ſome years 
ago, conſulted the communities, to know if they 
would receive certain induſtrious ſtrangers, who 
had been forced to abandon their country. As 
they added nothing to the queſtion, the com- 
munities anſwered nothing; but therein expreſſed 


every thing. 
Inqu.et Spirits cenſured. 
Legiſlators ought to guard againſt certain in- 
quiet ſpirits, and innovators. They are diſcontent 


with every thing that is; and love nor but 
what does not exiſt. 


Not to ſacrifice the future to the * 


In removing an obſtacle we muſt take care not 
to give birth to greater evils. The views of a 
Lier 
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Legiſlator are not bounded by the preſent; by a 
particular ſet of perſons, or by certain places. 

He foreſces all the effects which may reſult 
from the propoſed change, or the grant de- 
manded. His foreſight, which extends itſelf to 
every thing, enables him to decide with certainty, 
that which is moſt beneficial to the nation at 
preſent and in future. He may ſpeak much, 
for example, on the inconveniences of a too 
minute diviſion of lands; but it does not there- 
fore follow, that they are all below the ſtrength 
of a countryman: and it is demonſtrable, that 
a moderate domaine yields more in proportion 
than a large one. | 

Collected villages are prejudicial, it is true 
but the ſcattered barns are more inconvenient 
ſtill. Diminiſh the lands added to the open 
fields, for augmenting the commons, it is ſub- 
ſtitutin* a great evil in the place of a leſs. 
Aboliſh the commons, and carry the product of 
the ſale to the publick treaſury, or divide them 
with allowance of alienation ; it is depriving the 
poor of a permanent reſource for ſubſiſtence ; as 
if the future race was not a part of the commu- 
nity, and ought not to be ſuppoſed as .durable 
as the world. Examples of parallel miſtakes are 
frequent; but prudence ought to conſider, to 
combine, to compare every thing. 


C 
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Nature and Sanftion of the Laws. 


The laws ought to be clear, fixed, ſmall in 
number, and theirviolation unpardonable. Indul- 
gence or partiality mixing with them, throw the 
whole into diſorder. The people or the tribunals 
allowing themſelves to limit or reſtrain the law, 
tends to anarchy ; and if there is any hope of 
favour, the law is null. Only, care ſhould be 
taken, that the puniſhment by the laws, be pro- 
portioned to the nature of the protection they 
confer. A Legiſlator in agriculture ought never 
to be terrible: it belongs to the Jeponneſe to 
puniſh flight faults like great crimes. 


Exceſive Puniſhments. 


Ir frems nevertheleſs that certain Exropees 


monarchs have fallen into this exceſs. When I 
read, that in Spain they condemn a nobleman 
who has ſmuggled ſome ſnuff, to loſe his nobility 
and be exiled into Africa; or if a plebeian, to be 
hanged: I ſay to myſelf, Is the honour or life 
of a man worth ſo little? 


Pecuniary Aſſiſtance. 

The prince may oftentimes, by employing 
fums of money, or lending them judiciouſly, 
correct certain vices of the ſoil. He may, by 
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advances or gratifications, contribute to drain 
marſhes ; to give a new courſe to rivers, to con- 
ſtrut banks; to break the impetuoſity of tor- 
rents, by dividing the waters; to erect bridges; 
and to break up uncultivated lands. He may fur- 
niſh engineers, and inſpectors of all ſuch works. 
Theſe means of pointing out the end, and yield- 
ing aſſiſtance, are a thoufand times more effica» 
cious than ordonnances. 


Harmony between the Laws, Judgments, and 
Reſcripts. 


He muſt never confound the laws with the 
judgments z nor with the reſcripts. Judgments 
decide the affairs of individuals : reſcripts deter- 
mine upon propoſed circumſtances: inſtead 
of which laws ena& generally: nevertheleſs 
princes in their reſcripts, and judges in their 
awards, ought never to loſe ſight of the great 
importance of agriculture, arts, manufactures, 
and commerce. | 


The general Cry indicates the Neceſſity of a Re- 


formation. 


To conclude, when affairs are come to that 


| paſs, that the general cry of the nation demands 


a reformation, it is to be concluded that there 
is ſome eſſential vice in the conſtitution, for 
C 2 which 
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which it is time to provide a remedy. Is it not, 
for example, the caſe at preſent in France, re- 
lative to the finances and financiers? Content 
with theſe few maxims, rather indicated than 
develloped ; I cannot ſay all that I would propoſe 
. for removing the obſtacles to the progreſs of 
agriculture ; but it is eaſy in every place to 
diſcover thoſe obſtacles, and it is indiſpenſable 
to labour at removing them. Such ought to be 
the Spirit of Legiſlation in this reſpect; nor is 
it difficult ſo to form it, 
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CH A P. H. 
The Means of encouraging Agriculture. 


_—— 


HE obſtacles removed, the encourage- 
ment is eaſy to be imagined, 


National Moderation and Simplicity. 


In a cultivated country, moderation, frugality, 
and ſimplicity of manners muſt be maintained by 
every poſſible means; and every thing baniſhed 
that breeds luxury. When the countryman ſees 
the farmers paſs their days in diſſipation, recrea- 
tions and pleaſure ; it is impoſſible but they muſt 
feel too ftrongly the hard and painful labour 
to which they are ſubject. 


Perſonal Liberty. 


It is not only neceſſary to aſſign the labourers 
and countrymen of all forts their liberty. It 
mult be perſonal liberty. All ſervitude degrades 
humanity, extinguiſhes genius, arreſts activity. 
Such has been the wiſdom of the Canton of 
Berne, who in the laſt age ordained to all the 
nobility, &c. to free the vaſſals of eſtates in 
mortmain. From the ſame principle of huma- 


nity, the king of Denmark has franchiſed the 
| C 3 vaſſals 
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vaſſals of Norway. As to ſuch bondage as that 
under which the peaſants groan in Poland, Bobe- 
mia, and ſome other parts of Germany; is it 
poſſible to cultivate the land with underſtanding, 
and with courage, under feet burthened with 
chains? I cannot comprehend how a ſtate, 
whereof the people are ſlaves, can long pofleſs 
its independence or liberty, 


Territorial Liberty, 


Territorial: liberty is not leſs neceſſary. It 
conſiſts in the property, free uſe, and ſecurity of 
poſſeſſion. . Twenty years of poſſeſſion, and ſome- 
times ten, form a reſpectable title; and eftabliſh- 
ment ought to ſuffice for aſſuring the property 
or uſe of water and its advantages. 

« When the Perfians were maſters of Aſia, 
ſays M. de Monteſquieu, © they permitted thoſe 
« who brought the water of a ſpring to any place 
« where it never was before, to enjoy it for five 
« generations. And as there were many ſprings 
&< on mount Taurus, they ſpared no expence for 
„ ſpreading the water: fo that it is at preſent 
« found in many fields and gardens, without 
« knowing from whence it comes.“ 

It is certain that the difficulties which are made 
in many places, to thoſe who have found water, 
and dug at its ſource, are very prejudicial to 
rural economy; and I fee in certain countries a 

mixture 
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mixture of liberty on the ſide of the Princes; 
with a mixture of flavery on the part of the 
communities and vaſſals, which is aſtoniſhing, 


Impaſts. 


The raiſing taxes in proportion to the im- 
provement of eſtates, is a violation extremely 
fatal to property, and to liberty. I know pro- 
vinces where the richeſt countrymen go only in 
wooden ſhoes, caps, and the moſt ordinary 
frocks, for fear of being raiſed in theſe taxes. 
Every ordonnance, every judgment that affects, 
directly or indirectly, property, is deſtructive to 
agriculture. 


Liberty of exporting Commodities. 


I come next to the liberty of exportation of 
all the product of the ſoil, both to foreigners, 
and alſo from one part of the country to another, 
In years of abundance, beſides ſupplying the 
conſumption, if individuals cannot quickly ob- 
tain the permiſſions they want, dependant on the 
price of ſilver, the benefit is wholly loſt, both to 
the cultivators and to the merchants. When the 
liberty of exportation 1s general, conſtant, and 
never ſuſpended but on account of the effect of 
unfortunate years, raiſing the price too high for 
the people ;—thoſe ſuſpenſions are ſeldom ſeen, 
We have ſeen agriculture flouriſh in England 

C 4 ſince 
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ſince that ſtate has granted bounties to the mer- 
chants for exporting corn. But we ſhall have 
further occaſion to ſpeak of this ſubject when we 
come to mention commerce. | 


Honours due to Agriculture. 


In giving honour to huſbandry, ſome conſide- 
ration ſhould be paid to the labourer, in affuring 
him encouragement. The relations which have 
been given of China, ſpeak of the ceremony of 
the emperor opening the earth every year. Many 
Indian kings have ſ.mething parallel to this. 
Among the antient Pe;/fans, on the eighth day of 
the month named Chorremruz, the kings quitted 
their pomp to eat with the labourers. Theſe are 
the inſtitutions which M. de Mnteſquieu regards 
as admirable for encouraging agriculture. 


Recompences to Huſbandmen. 


Give exemptions, premiums, prizes, and me- 
dals to able cultivators; and diſtinctions to the 
induſtrious among the huſbandmen. In China the 
emperor is every ycar informed, what farmer is 
the moſt diſtinguiſhed in his profcſion, and he 
makes him a mandarine of the ninth order. For 
the countryman is as capable of the love of glory as 
the grand Signior. We find in Europe that by means 
of {mall privileges granted to thoſe who work in 

wh 5 1 | min s, 
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mines, they are ſure to procure a ſufficiency of 
workmen; though before ſuch regulations, it 
was ſuppoſed impoſſible to work them except by 
flaves or criminals. | 


Example of Superiors. 


The manners, the knowledge, and the taſte of 
thoſe who command in ſinuate themſelves into the 
inferior claſſes. Every perſon therefore who 
holds any rank in a country of cultivation, ought 
to ſet an example. Writers in giving true ideas of 
farmers and their occupations; and magiſtrates 
in directing them in favour of the country, de- 
mand the protection of government. The rich 
may aid by ſmall aſſiſtances the beſt labourers; 
and the nobility find in the ceconomy of their 
eſtates, and the attention they give to the lands 
of their vaſſals, a ſalutary exerciſe, an augmen- 
tation of revenue, and an amutement uſeful and 
agreeable. We know the railleries which the 
good King IrxRY IV. threw upon the gentle- 
men who quitted their eſtates to ſhine at court. 


Reduction of great Eſtates. 


It would certainly be favourable to agriculture, 
if we could divide the great domains inco ſmaller 
parts; to the end that every fingle family might 
be ſecure ia a poſieſſion, and cultivate it to the 

grealeſt 
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greateſt advantage. If they are larger, many 
families muſt neceſſarily want land; and conſe- 
quently cannot have that attachment to their 
native country, which ſuch property ever renders 
fo flattering. 

Inſtruction of the people. 


o 


I have an idea that the education of the coun- 
try people ought to be fayoured by every means 
that are in the hands of a ſovereign; and that 
all the claſſes of citizens ſhould have a publick 
education, with inſtructions relative to their con- 
dition. This is the advice of M. de Vattel, of 
the Baron de Bilefeld, and of M. de la Chalotais, 
and of divers other celebrated writers who have 
| defended the privileges of humanity : they con- 
demn the maxims of thoſe who would hold the 
countrymen in ignorance. 

I am perſuaded allo that the ignorance of the 
people, always throws an indolence on the per- 
ſons of an order more elevated : and that the 
intelligence of the labourer neceſſarily excites the 
emulation of the nobleſſe. It has been ſuppoſed 
apparently, that more docility and ſubmiſſion 
are found from ſubjects that are ignorant, than 
from thoſe that are more enlightened. But is 
not this an error? I ſee, at leaſt in our tempe- 
rate or cold countries, that the moſt ignorant 
are the moſt brutal and the worſt to diſcipline. 

The 
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The darkeſt ages have always been the moſt 
fruitful in rebellions and civil wars. Ignorance 
and ſervitude ought to be baniſhed with timidity 
from the country, or there will reign a frightful 
deſpotiſm. It is certain that a labourer executes 
eaſily and exactly all his works in proportion to 
his knowledge. In a word, ignorance is good 
for nothing, 0 


| Eaſe of the People, 


I know not but there may be in ſome barba- 
rous region, a maxim, that to make the people 
labour you muſt keep them poor, From all 
that paſſes under my eyes, I ſee on the contrary 
that eaſe animates the labourer to his work ; 
and that miſery depreſſes and diſcourages. Other. 
wiſe, they are the ſame thing. 

&« You will never find it difficult to decide 
„ that a province is poor when you ſee many 
idle perſons. But it cannot always be ſaid 
« that idleneſs is the cauſe of this miſery ; for 
« jn the cantons of thoſe provinces, where the 
« countryman can acquire a little ſubſtance and 
« eaſe, we ſee him animated in the field, and 
giving his heart to labour.“ This is a reflection 
of the author of Obſervations on divers means of 
ſuſtaining and eacouraging Agriculture, 1750. | 
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Favour the Productions of each Diſtrict. 


Favour by encouragements, examples, privi- 
leges, recompenſes, and by the eſtabliſhment of 
great roads, the ſale of the peculiar products of 
each diſtrict ; and alſo a due proportion between 
the graſs and arable lands. All which is eaſy 
to a ſovereign legiſlator. + 

Favour in the ſame manner the breed of 
horſes, cows, and beaſts, in the places where 
the tranſportation of forage is difficult. In 
other places the culture of hemp, flax, turnips, 
madder, tobacco, ſaffron, hops, woad, and 
white mulberries. If grain is abundant, for 
making beer, ſtarch, powder, &c. protect the 
neceſſury eſtabliſhments for them: when they 
are ſolid, and the cultivation in a good train, 
and in a ſtate to ſupport themſelves, the exemp- 
tions may be removed or reſtrained. 


De Study of Agriculture. 


Profeſſors in the academies and univerſities 
ougut to be appointed to give leſſons relative to 
agriculture, and the ſtudents in theology be 
obliged to aſſiſt at them. In Sweden they teach 
the principles of agriculture to thoſe who are 
deſtined to be curates in the country. There 
is nothing in that ſtudy which is not adapted 
to give aſſiſtance to the greateſt prelates. If the 

labourers. 
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labourers are in want of a direction in the country, 
they are more in want of protection in the city. 


A good Market for Salt. 


In cultivated countries, and particularly thoſe 
which abound with cattle, it is neceſſary that 
there be a good market of ſalt, that the country- 
man and cow-keeper may ordinarily give it to 
their horned cattle. Salt excites their appetites 
and preſerves them from many maladies ; above 
all, in the provinces diſtant from the ſea, where 
the herbage abounds leſs with ſaline particles. 
SULLy, in many paſſages of his Memoirs, ex- 
preſſes himſelf againſt the extreme hardſhip of 
ſelling to the poor ſo dear, a commodity fo com- 
mon and fo neceſſary. 


Expedition in the legal Proceſs. 


It is alſo important in a country of huſbandry, 
that the proceſs of all law proceedings be ex- 
pedited with celerity—that the tribunals before 
whom it is carried, and the magiſtrates, be 
_ acceſſible. A labourer has neither time nor 
money to loſe ; he cannot ſupport the high airs 
of the great, nor the rebuffs of their lacquies, 
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Societies of Agriculture. 


The eſtabliſhment of ſocieties of agriculture, 
and the protection winch the ſovereign may grant 
them, cannot but be very uſeful. Notwith- 
ſtanding what frivolous and diſorderly men may 
aſſert, theſe ſocieties well directed, ſerve always 
to maintain the true principles of culture among 
perſons of birth, from them they neceſſarily ſpread 
to the labourers, raiſing an emulation among the 
farmers, rendering general the beſt methods, 
and making known the vicious practices. 

The members of theſe ſocieties try new articles 
of culture, n=turalize exotic plants, and procure 
elementary inſtructions in agriculture for the 
countrymen. They exerciſe, through the love of 
their country, functions which have a ſingularity 
with the office Cenſores agrarii eſtabliſhed among 
the Romans, who often forced the idle to labour 
by their chaſtiſements. The Greeks purſued the 
ſame politicks. Fear nothing for your liberty, 
ye nation of farmers, while your maſters become 
elevated in the reſpect that is due to your la- 
bours ! If Rome fell into ſlavery, it was not by 
the regulations of their rural cenſors, but by the 
tyranny of the ambitious who aboliſhed them. 
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Veterinean Schools. 


The Legiſlator likewife favours agriculture, 
by the eſtabliſhment of Veterinean ſchools, upon 
the plan of that at Lyons. By attending them, 
the ſocieties of agriculture might procure for the 
countryman ſome elementary book upon a fub- 
ject of ſo great conſequence. 

I have been but little diffuſive upon theſe firſt 
rules of Legiſlation, becauſe agriculture is an 
art of the firſt neceſſity, and carried the Roman: 
and many other people to great power, without 
the aſſiſtance of manufactures, or of commerce : 
but without agriculture, no ſtate that we know 
of has flouriſhed. 

But in vain would we endeavour to perfect 


agriculture, if we ſeek not to favour population; 


ſince for cultivating the land, there muſt be 
labourers; and there muſt be a great number, if 
we would add manufactures and commerce. 
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Legiſlation conſidered relatively to Popu- 
lation. 


The Connection of Agriculture and Population. 


HE abundance of commodities and the 

facility of ſubſiſtence, are as favourable 
to population, as population ſo augmented is 
favourable in its turn to the increaſe of commo- 
dities and plenty of the earth's products. The 
number of inhabitants, with plenty of neceſſaries, 
alike conſtitute the real and permanent force, 
and the direct and relative power of a ſtate. The 
welfare, ſecurity, and riches of a people, of the 
publick, and of individuals, are always propor- 


tioned to the number of inhabitants. This 


article therefore demands all attention from the 
Legiſlator. 


Attention to the Climate. 


In general the Spirit of laws with refpect to 
population, ought to depend on the climate, and on 
the reſources whether exterior or interior. In moſt 
countries nature has done all. There are but a 
ſmall number in which we muſt aid her in order to 

diſplay 
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diſplay her deſign. Legiſlators are intelligent 
enough to underſtand this if they pleaſe. 


Particular Means. 


There are ſome particular methods proper for 
favouring population. 


Conſtitution of the Government. 

The firſt and principal actor is the conſtitution! 
of a ſtate. Every government which reigns in 
mildneſs, juſtice, ſecurity, and liberty, muſt 
neceſſarily be populous. 

We love to inhabit a country, where the laws 
protect, conſtantly, generally, and without im- 
partiality, the honour, the poſſeſſions, and the 
life of all the ſubjects without diſtinction: and 
where the magiſtrates reprefs, without exception 
of perſons, all violence, chicanery, tyranny and 
oppreſſion. Theſe advantages may be found in 
a well regulated monarchy, as well as in a re- 
publick ; for all republicks poſſeſs them nor: 
In Poland,” ſays M. Suſſmilch, © nine tenths 
« are ſlaves, and the other tenth are nobles, who 
& enjoy a liberty prejudicial to the ſtate, and 


* to population.” 


Reſources. 
It belongs to the foreſight of government, that 
the ſovereign attention is given to procure to all 
D the 
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the citizens occupations according to their talents, 
and reſources from their induſtry. A country 
where the lands are wiſely diſtributed ; where 
manufactures and commerce flouriſh ; and where 
the arts and ſciences profper ; may furniſh occu- 
pations to every one: and the more population 
Increaſes, the greater plenty of reſources will 
there be for every individual; fo much are the 
occupations of mankind IIS of variety 
and increaſe. 


Preſervation of Privileges 


The continued attention of the prince, and of 
all thoſe who have the execution of regulations, 
to maintain to the people the benefit of charters, 
capitulations, conceſſions, and privileges, much 
contributes to people a country, If abufes creep 
in they muſt be corrected. Nothing is more 
diſguſting to a body, a community, or a people, 
than to be continually wreſtling againſt the enter- 
prizes of intendants, who want to undermine 
their rights. 


Police. 


It is alſo requiſite that the police ſecure to 
people the poſſeſſion of their property. The idea 
of property ſecure, and the charms of enjoyment 
uninterrupted, excite emulation, and animate in- 

Wr. If a proprietor has only a precarious 
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poſſeſſion, if impoſts are exorbitant, or arbitrary, 
if the tax - gatherers are guilty of exceſſes, if 
all the lands belong to the prince, or to the no- 
bility; if eſtates are let at too high rents; if 
even a great part of the ſoil is in the hands of the 
great, or in mortmain, the farmers, &c. which 
make the body of the nation, muſt be either 
ſlaves or workmen: not being attached to their 
country by property or intereſt, they retire and 
emigrate. 


Di viſion of Commons. 


Every one knows the agrarian laws of the 
Romans. But it is not our buſineſs here to follow 
the ſpirit of thoſe laws, which divided a part of 
the commons among the tenants, fixed them in 
their hands, and ſo rendered them inalienable : 
when the produce was conſidered but as the 
ſubſiſtence of the poor, how could it be ſeized 
by a creditor ? 


Slavery contrary to Population. 


Slavery is as directly oppoſite to population, 
as deſpotiſm : and if in inſlaved countries we 
find a certain number of inhabitants, it muſt be 
owing to the humanity of the maſters, ſoftening 
the extraordinary horrors of ſlavery. I have been 
ſurprized to ſee that M. Merton, otherwiſe fo 
ſenſible, ſhould plead in favour of the re-eſta- 
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bliſhment of a certain kind of ſlavery in Europe. 
F have examined the regulations he preſcribes for 
ſlavery ; they are admirable, if their obſervation 
was poſſible. But ſeeing every day the abuſe of 
the beſt things, is it poſſible not to tremble at 
the abuſe of the worſt ? 

In reading the eloge which the Yotageur Phi- 
loſapbe Þ has given of deſpotiſm, I ſee an orator 
who tries to palliate a paradox ; a ſophiſt, who 
ſhews that he would equally attempt the pane- 
gyrick of a plague or an aſſaſſin: but you, oh 
illuſtrious MonTesqu1ev, *tis you that are re- 
ſpectable in my eyes! You undertake the 
defence of humanity, in ſhewing that deſpotiſm 
has but one work, which 1s to deſtroy. | 


Toleration and Liberty of Conſcience. 


To the end that a ſtate by a government mild, 
juſt, moderate, may augment her population, 
ſhe ought to tolerate and encourage a full liberty 
of conſcience. Holland, who offers a certain re- 
fuge to all that are opprefſed and perſecuted, is 
the country of all Europe the beſt peopled. They 
reckon in the ſeventeen provinces five millions of 
inhabitants, and the ſingle province of Holland 
to poſſeſs the half. 

Turn to the feaſts and faſts of i 5 
and they ſhew you the inquiſition, military exe- 


111 
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3 dragoonades, dungeons, the carrying 
off of children, religious wars, and religious 
butchers employed againſt thoſe called hereticks 
—— theſe are what have coſt the lives of millions 
in moſt of the countries of Europe. 


General Welfare. 


It remains therefore true, that the more a 
government diſtinguiſhes itſelf by mildneſs, 
juſtice, ſecurity, and both civil and eccleſiaſtical 
liberty, the more proper it becomes for drawing 
ſtrangers, retaining the old inhabitants, and 
increaſing in population. 

A man who is well off never thinks of chang- 
ing his place, Chi bene ſta non ſi muove. 


Give to Marriage the Conſideration which it merits, 


In the ſecond place, marriage being without 
contradiction, the means the moſt aſſured, and 
the moſt proper for producing, and raiſing chil- 
dren that are uſeful to the ſtate, we cannot more 
efficaciouſly favour population, than by preſerv- 
ing and rendering to marriage the conſideration 
which it merits. Having regard in the diſtribu- 
tion of publick employments to perſons of merit 
who have children, becomes an encouragement 
to marriage and virtue. What countries are thoſe 
where * give the magiſtracies and military 

D 3 employment: 
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employments to eunuchs ? What prerogatives 
did the Romans, thoſe great maſters of Legiſla- 
tion, aſſign to married people, that had' many 
children? They had a particular place at the 
theatre, They were preferred to employments. 
The Conſul who had moſt children took the firſt 
of the faſces; and had the choice of the pro- 
vinces. The Senator who had moft children was 
the firſt who ſpoke in that aſſembly. They could 
arrive at the magiſtracies before the legal age, 
—— age” 1 


The Legiſlator may likewiſe greatly favour 
marriage, by furniſhing occupations to all the 
citizens, and in granting honours to all the ſub- 
jects that are found worthy of them . And 

| with 


8 
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* At Berne they « cannot have a Bailiff that hs not 
been married. M. de Monteſquieu, from whom I draw 
theſe fats, in his Spirit of Laws, mentions ſeveral 
other inſtances and regulations on this ſubject, B. 
xxili. ch. 21. 

+ In Holland they reckon, that to every 64 perſons 
there is a marriage: In Sweden one to 126. In Brau- 
denburgh and Finland one to 108, At Berlin one to 
110. In England one to 98. 115. 118, And in ge- 
neral one marriage gives four children, 

In Holland an infant is born to every 23+ perſons. 
In Brandenburgh one to 30. In the ſmall towns of that 

ellectorate 
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with what ſatisfaction muſt we approve of thoſe 
magiſtrates and landlords in France, who on the 
occaſion of publick rejoicings, give conſiderable 
ſums for dowers to a great number of girls, to 
marry them to young men of their own condition. 


Correct and remove Impediments, 


It is alſo the duty of a Legiſlator, who pro- 
poſes to form a numerous people, to correct or | 
to prevent all that obſtructs marriage in the one 
or the other ſex. | 


Luxury, 

Luxury immediately preſents itſelf. Marriage 
neceſſarily opens to expences, and the embaraff- 
ments which luxury, ſoftneſs, and a love of eaſe, 
are deſirous of eſcaping. We ſee that in celibacy 
there is no fear of children. With women living 
in frivolouſneſs, in diſſipation, in play, with a taſte 
for gewgaws, there can be nq hope of marriages, 
nor of vigorous infants, nor conſequently, of 
population, This is demonſtrated by the tables 
of London, of Stockholm, of Breſlaw, of Berlin, 
and of Vienna, where, of 100 perſons wao die 


— 


electorate one to 247. In England one tq 291, In 
Sweden one to 281. At Berlin one to 28. At Rome, 
and other cities in that ſtate, one to 31, In the 
towns around Paris, one to 223. SUSSMILCH. 
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in theſe great cities, 30 are infants, and in ſome 

more, who are not a year old: inſtead of which, 

in the country there die but 20 in 100, of that 
. There dies alſo more in great cities than 

in ſmall ones; the proportion is 43 to 25, 


Sumptuary Laws. Education of the Sex for 
NE TR Houſekeeping. | 


Sumptuary laws are without doubt neceſſary, 
for repreſſing exceſſes of this ſort; nevertheleſs 


they are always unſucceſsful, when they do not 


give to the ſex, in whoſe hands is the interior 
regulation of the houſe, a ſuitable education. 
This is a capital point. Without this, what 
hope of their not being dazzled at the ſumptuous 
ſhew of all that is collected from faſhion, luxury, 
riches, baggatelle, which preſents itſelf to their 
greedy eyes at the fair of St. Germains | 


Libertiniſm repreſſed. 
What are we to ſay to fornication, libertiniſm, 


and incontinence, vices which oppoſe in an in- 


finite variety of ways, the fecundity of the 
ſpecies, which attack the principles themſelves 
of life ; which enervate the body, which ſhorten 
life, which bring contempt on marriage, and 
throw a ridicule on the moſt reſpectable connec- 
tions of humanity ? Legiſlation ought not to 


— the 


regard with indifference, exceſſes which ap, at 
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the ſame time, the foundations of population, 
arts, commerce, induſtry, activity, and religion. 
“ A ſovereign,” ſays Suſſmilcbh, who puniſhes 
4 not libertiniſm, deſtroys himſelf.” And it is 
- manifeſt from attending to the population of 
certain cities, as Leipfick, for inſtance, that one 
infant in ſix is a baſtard. 


Publick Cenſors. 


It does not appear impoſſible to me to repreſs 
theſe abuſes ; or art leaſt to prevent the vice from 
increaſing. The antient legiſlators, Lycurgus in 
particular, brought about changes of the moſt 
difficult kind ; if princes ſincerely wiſhed to 
render their people better, they might effect it. 

It would often be ſufficient if they procured a 
good education for children ; if they granted 
| © their favour, and honourable employments to 
perſons whoſe manners were commendable ; if 
they teſtified their approbation of induſtrious 
men ; and their indignation of thoſe who trample 
under feet the regulation of diſcipline ; in fine, 
if they protected thoſe whoſe manners as citizens 
fulfilled the duties of their ſtation. © Able 
“ legiſlators in forming a ſtate, have never 
failed of eſtabliſhing a magiſtracy, or a body 
« of magiſtrates, deſtined to cenſure manners; 
sin prevention pf thoſe which are capable of 


er changing for the work ; z and in reſtoring in 
a. ſome 
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« ſome manner thoſe which are beginning to 
* corrupt. This was the office of cenſors at 
« Rome; of the Areopagus at Athens; and the 
« ephori at Lacedemon : there were tribunals of 
„ reformation eſtabliſhed in many modern re- 
« publicks; ſuch 2s paſtors and conſiſtories. 
« Certainly if any amendment was wiſhed for 
4 in a depraved ſtate, it muſt be from ſuch 
« inſpeftors. Unhappily, experience teaches us 
* that when corruption 1s arrived at a certain 
« point, ſuch magiſtrates cannot fulfill their 
« duty, or they muſt fulfill it uſeleſſy.“ Theſe 
are the reflections of the author (M. Rouſtan) 
of a Diſcourſe upon the queſtion, What are the 


means of drawing à people from corruption? &c. 
p- 180. 


Prevent Miſery and Begging. 


For favouring marriage and preyenting the 
corruption of manners, we ought to prevent 
miſery and begging, by preſerving the neceſſaries 
of life at a moderate price; by moderate taxes; 
by ſoftening the manner of collecting them; by 


2 


repreſſing the abuſe of ſpirituous liquors and 
idleneſs; by taking the adminiſtration of the 
eſtates of ſpendthrifts; by eſtabliſhing work- 
houſes ; by furniſhing aſſiſtance to thoſe wha 
cannot gain a hving, particularly the means of 
tilling, where the ſoil is cyltivated by thoſe wha 
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are in a ſtate of working. Portions of commons 
diſtributed with diſcernment, would prove on 


ſuch a plan highly adyantageous. 
Abuſes of rich Hoſpitals. 


When wealthy hoſpitals augment the eyil 
they were intended to remedy ; when they become 
the cauſe of idleneſs, as is too often the caſe ; 
the eſtates of theſe foundations ought to be 
applied to eaſing the poor of the charge of 
bringing up their children. 


| Regulate the diſtribution of Alms. 


It is impoſſible that a man without property, 
who has more than three children, can furniſh 
their maintenance by the ſingle labour of his 
hands, ſuppoſing even that all enjoy a good 
ſtate of health, and that his wife is induſtrious *. 
This is the moſt certain rule for determining the 
diſtribution of public charities, 


Times of Scarcity. 


In extraordinary caſes, good princes furniſh 
grain for 55 people. We have ſeen this the 


* This is a very extraordinary fact, and ſhews that 
labour relative to proviſions is very cheap in Switzer- 


land : thouſands of ſuch men in England live well 
without aſſiſtance. 


caſe, 
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caſe, more than once, with their excellencies of 
Berne opening their magazines, and ſelling corn 
under the high prices, in order to prevent famine, 
which is capable of throwing the people into 
deſpair, and in the greateſt exceſſes. 


Polygamy contrary to Population. 


If it is demanded whether polygamy be fa- 
vourable to population, I anſwer in the negative; 
becauſe in all countries, the number of males 
and females that are born, are almoſt equal. In 
the births, the males are to the females as 
twenty-one to twenty : and boys of a tender 
age, die in rather a greater proportion than 
girls. In fifteen or twenty years, the number 
of males and females is very ne equal. If, 
therefore, one man had many wives, or one 
woman many huſbands, it muſt certainly be to 
the prejudice of others obliged to live in celi- 
bacy. Therefore, in countries where polygamy 
is allowed, eunuchs muſt be made. 


Popular or epidemical Diſorders, 


In the third place, it belongs to the wiſdom 
and foreſight of a legiſlator, to be careful of the 
diſeaſes of the poor. The antient Egyptians 
made regulations concerning the leproſy : Moſes 
did the ſame; and when the cruſades brought 

2 that 
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that diſorder into Europe, many very wile ordt- 
nances were made to ſtop its progreſs. 

With what fucceſs has moſt of the ſtates on 
this continent, taken meaſures to place bounds 

to the plague, by forming lines of troops around 
the infected country, to prevent all communi- 
cation. 

Theſe are the obſervations made by M. de 
Monteſquieu, who complained that in his time, 
«© So few precautions had been taken againſt 
« that malady, unknown but two centuries ago, 
« which paſſing from the new world, came 
„ hither to attack human nature in the ſource 
“ of life and pleaſure. We have ſeen, he adds, 
« molt part of the great families of Europe periſh 
4 by a ciſorder which is become too common to 
« be ſhameful; but which cannot be more fatal. 
« As it is the wiſdom of legiſlators to guard 
« the health of their citizens, had they been 
4 fenſible, they would have ſtopped this com- 
* munication on the plan of the Moſaical laws.” 

In general, legiſlation ought to provide for 
the health of the people. In all principal places 
there ought to be ſalaries for phyſicians, ſurge- 
ons, and midwives, who know the manner of 
living, the jargon, the common accidents, the 
diſtempers, and the temperament of the inhabit- 
ants of their diſtrict. Profeſſions ſo neceſſary 
to the preſervation of the human race, ought ta 

be 
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be encouraged; to the end, that men who have 
talents, being avowed, may totally proſcribe 
the mountebanks, and empiricks, who deſtroy 
all that are weak enough to confide in their 
promiſes. The countrymen who are at a diſt- 
ance from ſuccour, would find in the work of 
M. Tissor (Avis au Peuple) excellent inſtructi- 
ons, by attending to which they may become 
phyſicians for themſelves. 

We owe this juſtice to the preſent age, that 
the police has taken care of midwives, ſo that 
at preſent but few women die in child-bed. At 
Berlin, there dies in the delivery x in 98 


Ar Leipſic, - - i 6 
In America, — 4 1 in 1000 


In the tables of London, we find that the 
number of women dying in child-bed has dimi- 
niſhed as 14 to 8. In fix weeks which follow 
the delivery, there dies more women than in the 
delivery itſelf. Thus ſays M. Suſſmilch. 

It is therefore neceſſary to eſtabliſh infirmaries 
at certain diſtances. Uniting all in the capital, 
anſwers not the end. They are leſs neceſſary 
and more expenſive in thoſe places, which al- 


ready furniſh other reſources. We muſt never- 


theleſs, have due regard to the maladies moſt 
frequent in great cities, where there dies one in 
24, 25, 26, 27, 28; inſtead of which, in ſmaller 
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towns and in the country, there dies but one in 
from 30 to 45. Great cities are moſt deſtructive 
in this reſpect ; the police ought therefote to be 
very exact. 


Tnoculation of the Small Pox. 


It is here neceſſary to ſpeak of the ſmall pox; 
and its inoculation. Political arithmeticians 
have calculated, that of 100 perſons who have 
the ſmall pox in the natural way, there die 8; 
whereas of the inoculated ones, there ſcarcely 
dies one. This difference is without doubt con- 
ſiderable. But theſe authors do not ſay, that 
all thoſe perſons during their malady had been 
treated with the ſame care; a difference which 
is perhaps greater than one to eight. I know 
at leaſt that our countrymen are ſometimes ſo 
full of their buſineſs that they cannot give to 
their children the neceſſary attention. Often- 
times, neighbours by their directions break the 
courſe of nature; and phyſicians themfelves are 
not always agreed in their treatment of this 
diſorder. Laftly, it appears not to be equally 
fatal in all places and ar all times. 

However, in attending to inoculation, as it 
may become a general practice, it is neceſſary 
that phyſicians ſhould publiſh upon the treat- 
ment of this diſorder, a ſhort and ſimple inſtruc- 
tion, which might be diſtributed gratis to all 


families, 
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families, by the magiſtrates. It is not neceſſary 
to mention that the remedies ought to be neither 
difficult nor coſtly. The publick phyſician 
ſhould be ſpecially charged with viſiting with- 
out diſtinction, all the diſordered of a place 
attacked by this malady. He ought in his 
treatment of it to follow the preſcribed method, 
in the directions by authority. He ſhould keep 
an exact journal of his viſits, the obſervations 
which he makes, the remarkable ſymptoms 
which occur, and the accidents which happen. 


Wars and military Service. 


Can it be neceſſary to obſerve, that war is 
contrary to population ; that it diminiſhes in a 
thouſand ways the inhabitants of a country, 
which ſometimes would require an age to re- 
cruit them. But we ſhall only ſpeak of ſoldiers 
kept in time of peace, and to whom marriage is 
interdicted. 

The author of the work entituled, Les Inter- 
eſts de la France mal intendus, ſays, page 232, 
« That, ſuppoſing in France there are ordinarily 
« kept 150,000 men on foot, the kingdom loſes 
every age 750,000 fouls.” 


Convents and Celibacy. 


We may from this calculation form an idea 
of the loſs which Roman catholic countries 


ſuſtain 
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fültain by the celibaey of eccleſiaſtics. At 
Rome and Bologna, they reckon a ſixteenth of 
the inhabitants to be eccleſiaſtic. In France 
they do not reckon more than the thirty-fifth, but 
that is too much. M. L'Abbe de St. Pierre has 
ſhewn; that the celibacy of prieſts is no eccleſiaſtic 
inſtitution. - I add, that if it was, it was eſta 


| bliſhed by men, and ought to be changed by 


princes, when they find it inconvenient; Why 
not tender more general the law which regulates 
the minors who apply to embrace the monaſtic 
life. No perſon ought to be permitted to enter 
a convent before the age of twenty-five years z 
perhaps not before the age of fifty, 


Attra# and receive Strangers: 


When a country is not ſufficiently ihhabjited; 
the numbers may be augmented by calling in 
ſtrangers. And all the countries of Europe are 
in this predicament except Holland, according 
to M. Suſſmilcb. Spain and Pdrtupgal have not 
ten millions, and they ought to have forty: 
They eſtimate ſeventeen! millions of inhabitants 
in France, and they might be double. In the 
three kingdoms of Great Britain, they might 
have twenty millions, but half could ſcarcely be 
found. There are not many more than one 


million in all Switzerland, and there ought to be 


E. two 
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two and an half. All 7aly ſhould contain fif- 
teen millions, and there are not ten. Denmark 
and Norway might have thirty-two millions, 
but they have not two. Rwuffia two hundred 
millions, but there are only twenty or twenty- 
four. Poland and Lithuania, forty 5 
but there are not more than ſix. 


Refugees. 


At the end of the laſt century, we ſaw all the 
proteſtant ſtates enrich themſelves with the ſpoils 
of France. Three millions of inhabitants ſince 
the revocation of the edict of Nants, left that 
kingdom, and carried with them their induſtry, 
commerce, and immenſe ſums of money to 


Holland, England, Germany, and Switzerland, by | 
all of whom they were received. In 1725, 


thirty thouſand perſecuted families abandoned 
the archbiſhoprick of Saltaburg. Twenty thou- 
fand of thoſe families eſtabliſhed themſelves in 
the ſtates of the king of Pruſſia. What would 
Geneva be, who reckons about 28,000 inhabit- 
ants within the walls, if the Frenchmen had not 
been received there ? But above all, what popu- 
lation has accrued to Holland by receiving all 
that came ? Who knows how many millions of 
French would have left their country, had proper 


countries, 
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ments been ready in the neighbouring | 
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countries, where they might freely have pro- 
feſſed their religion? 

The canton of Berne — much by that 
aſtoniſhing emigration, but not ſo much as ſhe 
ought to have done. Twenty thouſand families 
of thoſe French refugees entered this country the 
fifteen or ſixteen laſt years of the paſt century. 


_ Charities were heaped upon them; there now 


remains ſcarcely two thouſand, whereof half, 
after with difficulty purchaſing their freedoms 
and naturalization, are regarded as the ſecond 
or third generation from ſtrangers. The other 


half are abſolute ſtrangers amongſt us, and con- 


ſtrained by a thouſand ſhackles. Oftentimes 
they are chaced from place to place, and even 
their marriages rendered difficult. What has 
been the end of this? Theſe refugees have coſt 
the ſtate and individuals more than eight hun- 
dred thouſand francs in aſſiſtance to the poor ; 


whereas they would have coſt nothing had they 


been free to have ſettled, and applied their 
induſtry to uſe, where they pleaſed. 


Corporation Rights of Citizens. 
But the rights of citizens here oppoſe themſelves. 
Gothic eſtabliſhments that have been many years 


among us, I ſhall very freely call them leagues 
of a few, for ſtifling all the principles of uni- 


verſal benevolence, and ſubſtituting city _ 
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in their room; but they are rights of evil extent; 
contrary to the welfare of the ſtate, and fatal ta 
individuals. It appears that we have for many 
years been diſpoſed to correct theſe abuſes ; bur 
antient prejudices are not eaſily corrected. 

This city ſpirit is, above all, fatal to a coun- 
try that thins its inhabitants by a multitude of 
canals, by foreign ſervice, by ambition or 
' avarice, or by the vanity of going to do for 
ſtrangers, what they ought to be aſhamed to do 
for themſelves. 


M. Tiſſot, in his preface to his Advice to the 


People, propoſes his ideas upon military and mer- 
cantile emigration ; and M. Suſſmilch, who quotes, 
and tranſlates that part of that excellent work 
into German, makes this remark. + Military 
* emigration, ſuch as the ſtate permits, is a 
ce ſtriking defect in politicks, and a want of 
& knowledge of the value of a ſubject. Had 
« the Swiſs heretofore more inhabitants than 
« they could maintain ? If fo, it was then ne- 


« ceſſary to ſend away a part of them. Bur 


« at preſent, while this is not the caſe, and the 
* country has riot the inhabitants it ought, it 
« 15 evident that foreign fervice is fatal. The 
« money which a ftate draws in this manner 
« from foreigners, is quite unequal to the value 


« of the men taken for recruits. By which 


« means ſuch ſums are more than balanced to 
the 
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it the ſtate by the loſs of ſtrength, and interior 
« wealth. But emigration and liberty of com- 
« merce, cannot without difficulty be prohibited 
among a free people.” 


Refuſal of Naturalization. 


Refuſing, as in Poland, and ſome other coun. 
tries, to naturalize any ſtranger, is to deprive 
themſelves of reſources, neceſſary for repairing 
the loſſes occaſioned by the conſtitution of the 
government. That republick has only threę 
orders of inhabitants ; the nobles, who are alone 
poſſeſſors of lands and employments ; the inha- 
bitants of cities, who can poſſeſs no eſtate except 
in che territory which is their diſtrift ; and the 
country people, who are all bondſmen, and totally 
without property. It appears to me, that if, 
inſtead of reſerving employments for the nobility 
alone, they granted to the cities municipal rights; 
rendered the countryman free, and granted him 
the power of poſſeſſion, that every diet natura- 
lized all ſtrangers known ; making gentlemen of 
virtuous and induſtrious citizens that waſt 
country, inſtead of five or ſix millions of inhabi- 
tants, would in leſs than an age have double 
the number; the lands would be better culti- 
vated; and arts and commerce infallibly be 
eſtabliſhed. 
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There is no Country fully peopled. 


A general truth. There is no country in 
Europe that would not maintain a conſiderable 
number of inhabitants more than it poſſeſſes at 
preſent; in the proportion of a thouſand ſouls 
to a league ſquare. Switzerland is undoubtedly 


proportionably better peopled than many other 
countries; but I am well affured that we might 


haye double our prefent numbers, if all the un- 
cultivated lands were broken up; if thoſe culti- 
vated were made the moſt of; if all the marſhes 
were drained, and the uſeleſs foreſts extirpated; 
if the beſt were thrown into proper management; 
and due ſearch made for mines of peat and coal. 


Theſe are the conqueſts worthy of a wiſe and 
humane people. 


Increaſing the Inhabitants of a e is preferable 
to naturalizing Strangers. 


It is eaſy to comprehend, that an increaſe of 
inhabitants, who ariſe from the lands of a coun- 
try, muſt always be preferable to a temporary 
increaſe by colonies. In effect, there muſt be 

ſome time before the new comers are accuſtomed 
to the climate, the air, the diet, and the occu- 
pations of their new habitations. | 
There oftentimes ariſe jealouſies and alterca- 
tions between the old inhabitants and the new 
8 f comers; 
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comers; which, if the number that come at a 
time be conſiderable, muſt occafion many incon- 
veniencies to divers individuals. If it ſhould 
happen that the coloniſts ſurpaſs in numbers the 
ancient inhabitants, there would be danger of 
their attempting to change the form of govern- 
ment ; particularly if the emigration was under- 
taken through lightneſs of ſpirit, inquietude, or 
ambition. = 


Precautions. 


But it is ever very eaſy for a Legiſlator to 
diſtinguiſh the reaſons and motives of the aſſylum 
demanded: and it 1s not difficult to have in- 
ſpectors, in whom confidence can be placed, to 
obſerve the conduct of the new comers, in order 
to be ſecure from all ſurprize. But emigrations 
that are made in ſmall numbers, can never in- 
commode a country that is not fully peopled. 
And it is very probable, that hereafter there 
will be none ſuch, as princes become every day 
more intereited in preventing conſiderable ones, 
by applying themſelves more to rendering their 
people happy. 


The Love of our Country attaches and brings back 
the Citizens. 


Sqvereign Legiſlators! You! to whom the 
E 4 King 
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King of kings has entrufled the authority of 
commanding, and on ys has impoſed the obli- 
gation of obeying, well convinced that the 
number of happy ſubjects makes the force the 
moſt real, and the glory the moſt ſolid of a ſtate ! 
Feel, that there is a Love or our CounTRyY, 
which in aptaching and bringing back all the 
citizens of the ſtate, muſt render a people pow- 
erful. This love of one's country is à natural 
inſtinct, which ties us to the place where we were 
born; an inſtin& which, by habit, renders more 
proper for us the air we breathe, the diet by 
which we have been nouriſhed, the houſes which 
we have inhabited, the lands which we have cul- 
tivated; in one word, all the objects which have 
ſtruck our ſenſes from infancy ; it is alfo a re- 
flected ſentiment, founded on the love we owe to 
our parents, to our friends, and to our fellow 
citizens; to the civil ſtate in which Providence 


has placed us, for liviag in an union the moſt 
intimate, 


The Means of inſpiring People with the Love of 


their Country. 


You therefore whoſe rank gives a force tg 
your example, inſpire all your ſubjects with your 
cares ;—that ſentiment ſo active and fo fruitful. 
Yes; this love of our country unites all our 


hearts, 
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bearts, becomes the tie the moſt ſacred, and 
moſt powerful of your authority, the obedience 
of the people. This love is an exotic plant in 
governments where deſpotiſm holds the place of 
reaſon: it cannot generate, it cannot increaſe, 

nor produce thoſe delicious fruits, which it does 
in more fortunate places, where liberty is con- 
ſtantly defended by law; and the intereſt of all 
who goyern is ſo jntimgtely connected with that 
of the nation governed. Each citizen accuſtoms 
himſelf almoſt from infancy, to regard the for- 
tune of the ſtate, as his own individual fortune, 
This ſocial fraternity, which makes all citizens, 
both great and ſmall, but as one family, intereſts 
the whole for the proſperity of their common 
country. It is a fort of ſhip, where each finds 
the poſt that belongs to him, and cannot be in- 
different to thoſe around him, The paſſenger 
loves the captain; the ſoldier the pilot; the ſea- 
men who are full of their buſineſs, love the ſhip 
as they love themſelves, But if the citizen re- 
ceives neither benefit, protection, nor aſſiſtance 
from government; if thoſe, who are the depo- 
ſitaries of ſome part of the ſovereign power, 
employ it only in augmenting their authority, 
or their fortune; it is much to be feared that 
the ſubject, poorly formed for abſtract ideas of 
patriotiſm, will no longer be accuſtomed to re- 


gard the fortune of the ſtatg as that gf a ſhip, 
a wh 
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where there is not, nor can be no other intereſts ; 
a ſhip which moves at the will of its maſters, 
and which can neither be preſerved nor wrecked 
without them. In proportion as this zeal for the 
publick good extinguiſhes itſelf in our hearts, 
the deſire of ſeparate intereſts will ariſe. Thus 
thought and ſpoke that great magiſtrate, whom 
France celebrated after his death, and which en- 
lightened her during his long life. Example 
becomes contagious, and deſcends by degrees to 
the loweſt ranks. Each in his ſphere, makes the 
ſame diſtinction between the intereſt of the ſtate, 
and that of himſelf and his family. 

One city, one village forms a league; each 
family, each individual is no further occupied, 
than to aſſure itſelf the privilege of certain ad- 
vantages. The publick good is loſt to his view; 
it remains not in a kingdom, or in a republick, 
where private intereſts, which by their colliſion 
form a kind of civil war, break the ties of the 
ſociety, and leave nothing to ſubſiſt but ſelf-love, 
which deſtroys every other principle. The citizen 
who is not ſtronger retained by the love of his 
country, will in other climates ſeek for eſtabliſh- 
ments and reſources which his native land denied 
him. If he finds them, he will, in the country he 
has choſen, forget that which heaven aſſigned him 
at his birth. The leaſt hope, the leaſt poſſibility, 
would have retained him: the leaſt hope, the 
leaſt poſſibility, ſends him away, 
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C HAP. V. 


The Spirit of Legiſlation, in reſpect of Arts, 
Fabricks, and Manufactures, relative to 
Agriculture. b 


— — 


9 


Connection of the Arts with Agriculture. 


LL arts and manufactures have ſome con- 

nection with agriculture, at leaſt indirectly, 
by population and the conſumption of products; 
by the taſte which they give for labour; and by 
the money which they procure; from whence 
there neceſſarily reſults an increaſe of the value 
of land. It has been obſerved in England, that 
the rent of eſtates in 1600 was fix millions; it 
was after that raiſed from fix to eight, from eight 
to ten, and from ten to fourteen, at which it re- 
mains at preſent. Thus agriculture augments, 
in proportion as manufactures and commerce 
flouriſh. 

We need not however go from Switzerland, 
or from this canton, to prove an increaſe of the 
rent of lands, in proportion to the money which 
manufactures procure. The lands uncultivated, 
defarr, and little known, diſappear before riches 
and population, It is reckoned that a million in 


unwrought materials, produces from fix to ten 
millions when fabricated. 
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Particular Arts which flouriſh in the Country. 


But there are many arts which are directly 
connected with agriculture, and which without 
it, could not exiſt. Such are all thoſe employed 
to facilitate the labours of the country man : ſych 
are all thoſe manufactures, which give the form 
to natural productions, and which work upon the 
raw materials, hemp, flax, wool, grain for oil 
the vegetables uſed by painters, and mulberries 
for ſilk, Sc. 


We ſhall begin with the arts the neareſt con- 
nected with agriculture, 


Cartwrights. 
The cartwrights and ſmiths firſt preſent them- 


ſelves. There is not a village but ought to have 
one, or at leaſt to be near him. They are em- 


ployed on the ploughs, harrows, ſhares, ſhocing 
of horſes, carts, Sc. 


Smiths. 


It is neceſſary that all ſmiths ſhould be able to 
cure the diſtempers incident to the n ſtock. 


Veterinian Art. 


This art is abſolutely neceſſary in a cultivated 
country. It is to be wiſhed that this was made 
an at, and a ſcience like medicine, ſo that we 


might 
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might do more honour to a vocation which is at 
preſent much deſpiſed. The ſtate of Berne has 
already ſent ſome young men to the Veterinian 
ſchool at Lyons: 


Encouragement of the Arts. 


The communities ought to facilitate the aps 
prenticeſhip and inſtruction of ſome young men, 
that are ſenſible and orderly, who have a taſte 
and talents for ſome one of theſe profeſſions, and 
procure for them, at the ſame time, ſome aſſiſt- 
ance ; ſuch as wood, coal, iron, Sc. to the end 
that they might be in a ſtate of applying them- 
ſelves to perfect their buſinels. 

A very little expence would ſuffice for form- 
ing ſimilar eſtabliſhments, and for perpetuating 
them. This article, like many others, of which 
I have ſpoken in this eſſay, properly regards the 
interior police of municipal cities, and it is not 
to be doubted, that the prince who ſees in cities 
and villages ſuch a good intention, would aſſiſt 
them in it. 

Fheſe arts have a direct connection with agri- 
culture; but almoſt all the moſt common tend 
to it indirectly, becauſe they mutually depend. 
The clockmaker himſelf might throw light 


upon the unwieldy implements of the labourer, 
and perfect them. 
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 Manufafures. 


I paſs to manufactures, which might furniſh 
occupations to the moſt numerous bodies of 
labouring people in the dead ſeaſons, and to a 
great number of perſons, who by reaſon of their 


age or conſtitution, are not able to be farming 
labourers. 


General Obſervations. 


I muſt here make ſome preliminary obſer- 
vations. 


I. No | Manufacture ought to be eſtabliſhed at the 
| expence of Agriculture. 
No manufacture ought to be eſtabliſhed at 


the expence of agriculture, and in particular the 


culture of corn. This principle has been eſta- 
bliſhed by invincible arguments in divers paſ- 
ſages of the collection of the ceconomical ſociety 
of Berne. 


II. No Country can ſupport all Sorts of Manu- 5 


factures. 

There is no country where we can eſtabliſh 
all forts of manufactures ; the moſt populous 
countries cannot ſupply workmen enough, and 
the ſucceſs of many depend on ſituation, and 
divers exterior and local circumſtances. It is 

not 
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not with manufacturers, as with artizans. A 
great number of manufacturers embarraſs them- 
ſel ves; whereas the artizans mutually aid each 
other ; the one are the tools and machines which 
the other employ. The one invent, and the 
other execute. The more artizans there are in 
a diſtrict, the more emulation there will be. 


III. We muſt ſupport thoſe Manufactures that are 
eſtabliſhed. 


It is always neceſſary to ſupport the manu- 
factures that are already eſtabliſhed, when they 


do not appear to be inconvenient to the country. 


It is a ſpring, which if we attempt to turn, we 
loſe the water. 


IV. Give the greateſt Attention to thoſe moſt 
neceſſary. ' 

In eſtabliſhing new manufactures, we ought 
always to have regard to thoſe which are the 
moſt indiſpenſible; linen and woollen cloths, 
leather, hats, caps, ſtockings, Sc. are the 


ſpecies of merchandize of the ſureſt ſale, becauſe 
of the moſt general uſe. 


V. Attend to the producing in the Country the raw 
Materials. | 

. We ought to give attention to the abundant 
productions in a country of raw materials, which 
2 may 
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may be the eaſier done, as they are eaſily pro- 
cured. Abundance of wool, flax, hemp, woad, 
hides, where there is à facility of procuring the 
materials unwrought, are manufactures which 
the legiſlator ought particularly to — 


VI. Manifafures are proper for rich grazing 


Countries. 


In countries chiefly applied to paſturage, 
where the vallies are watered by ſtreams, and 
enriclied without demanding much labvur, their 
_ fertility favours the eſtabliſhment of manufac- 
tures, which require an aſſiduĩty of labour, a 
delicacy of hands, and an art at the fingers ends. 
Countries of paſturage and cattle, agree beſt 
with manufactures, becauſe the land requires 
very little culture. 


VII. They are not proper whete the Culture is 
very good. 


We ſhould fall into a very grofs miſtake, if 
we thought of eſtabliſhing manufactures in 
countries accurately cultivated, above all; in 
thoſe which abound with vineyards. The la- 
bourers and vine-dreffers, have indeed ſome 
months in winter, which they could diſpoſe of ; 
but it is much, if the women in the dead times 
can make the ſmall matters neceſſary for da- 

2 meſtic 
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meſtic uſe, and the men bring into proper e 
their tools, Sc. ; 


VIII. Taxes are fatal to Manufactures. 


The legiſlator knows that exciſes or taxes 
upon the neceſſaries of life, ſuch as corn, flour, 
bread, wood, coal, ſalt, leather, &c. muſt ne- 
ceflarily raiſe the price of work, and prevent the 
exportation of merchandize to other countries, 


IX. The Legiſlator ought to chooſe, diref?, and 
protect Abilities. 


We may laſtly remark, that there are many 
works and profeſſions, which require the exer- 
ciſe of every talent and ability. It belongs to 
the legiſlator to ſelect them, to direct their un- 
dertakings, and to protect their enterprizes, that 
they may be the more advantageous to the 
country. 


Table of Arts and Manufactures. 


We ſhall give here a table of the principal 
manufactures, which are to be arranged under 
the three kingdoms : 


The Faſſile. - 


We ſhall begin with the arts which exerciſe 
themſelves on foſſiles. 
F 1. Bricks, 
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1. Bricks, tiles, and potteries. Theſe manu- 
factures are neceſſary above all, and ought to 
be eſtabliſhed in all places, where there are earth 
and wood; or turf, coal, and ſtone. The 
fabrics of glaſs and porcellane, are to be ranked 
in the following order. 

2. Glaſs, bottles, looking-glafſes ; window 
glaſs and common glaſs are indiſpenſable in all 
countries, and may be made wherever materials 
for vitrification and combuſtion are to be found. 

3- Ovens of chalk or plaſter are alſo neceſſary 
in all places. The buildings covered with ſtraw, 
or erected of wood, are expoſed to ſo many 
accidents, that people ought to be exhorted, 
encouraged, or even forced to procure, if poſ- 
ſible, more durable materials. 
4.᷑. Colours drawn from foſſils, whether earth 

or mineral. We ought not to neglect theſe 
advantages, when nature preſents them. | 

5. The opening mines of all forts. Thoſe 
of iron the moit neceſſary. Thoſe of copper, 
vitriol, ſulphur, allum, &c. Of turf, of coals. 
Quarries of ſlate and free-ſtone. The manu- 
facture of ſalt, if it is the product of the coun- 
try. Saltpetre might every where be made 
with more or leſs advantage ; but care ſhould 
be taken that the regulations for making falt- 
petre, are not prejudicial to the countrymen. 

" There 
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There are propoſed in the Memoirs of the 
Society of Berne, two methods, that are very 
good, the one by walls of earth, and the other 
by vaults; and I have read in manuſcript, 4 
Memoir on a plantation of ſalt- petre, by means 
of ditches. It were to be wiſhed that the learned 
author would make it public. | 
6. Iron forges, fabrics of ſteel, and iron work 
of cutlery, fire arms, locks, hard-ware, nails, 
pins. All are objects of the greateſt importance · 


7. Forges of copper, braſs, bell-metal, wires, 
Sc. Neglecting the advantages which a country 
offers for theſe eſtabliſhments, is very impru- 
dent. : ; | 

8. If the country does notfurniſh mines of filver, 
it ought to have goldſmiths, jewellers, lapidaries, 
Sc. In a conſiderable ſtate, there muſt be work - 
men for laces of ſilver and gold. 

9. In all countries utenſils of tin are neceſſary, 
and the ſame may be ſaid of founderies for 
printing characters. 

The Vegetable. 

The vegetable kingdom has alſo many fabrics: 

t. Cloths of hemp and flax may be made and 
perfected, wherever hemp and flax are grown, 
The ſame may be ſaid of threads for ſowing and 
making lace; of rib5ons, ropes, and all the 
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works which are made with thread. All theſe 
manufactures are the more important, as they 
favour the agriculture of a country. 

2, Wherever there are ſpinſters, there may 
be made cotton thread, for mixing with wool, 
in order to make cloths, muſlins, dimities, Sc. 
Printed and Indian linens. It is however better 
to extend the ſpinning of that thread which is 
produced by the 1 than ſuch as is brought 
from others. 

3. The thread and cloths made Pn SIO ; 
ſtuffs from nettles; cotton of -fallows, the bark 
of trees, &c. &c. are peculiar to certain coun- 
tries; but thefe plants might be cultivated in 
many others, where their uſe is unknown. 

4. We might 1 in many places cultivate with 
ſucceſs, the plants which are uſeful to the 
| Painters. Woad, madder, c. This laſt plant 
ſucceeds perfectly in various lands, and I doubt 
not but fome encouragement on the part of the 
legiſlature, would at once naturalize a plant, 
abſolutely neceſſary in all countries, where there 
are colouriſts and linen printers. It is certain 
that madder would do well in numerous places 
where it has not been tried. 

5. The ſtockings, caps, gowns, and habits 
of thread and cotton, made by knitting, merit 


more or leſs encouragement, according to cir- 
cumſtances. 


6. All 
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6. All forts of paper works are highly neceſ- 
ſary. There muſt be for theſe eſtabliſhments 
liberty and protection; which are means that 
enſure ſucceſs. We know well that monopolies 
and excluſive privileges are hurtful in this 
reſpect, as in all others. 

7. Mats of ſtraw, ruſhes, reeds, and bark of 
trees, chip hats; all theſe objects may occupy 
hands, which might without them be leſs uſeful. 

8. Oil of nuts, olives, roots, cole-ſeed, rape, 
Sc. Soap works. The culture of theſe plants 
ought to be aſſigned to places proper for them. 

9. Potaſhes, beech cinders, roſin, pitch, tar. 
Theſe are the laſt employments to be made of 
woods, and they ought to be reſerved for coun- 
tries covered with foreſts, with which they know 
not what to do. 

10. Works in wood. Turners, cabinet-makers, 
carpenters, joiners, coopers, &c. Sc. All theſe 
matters are more or leſs neceſſary, according to 
the ſpecies of wood which a country furniſhes. 

11. Tobacco, of which there is every where a 
vaſt conſumption. We ought in planting and 
fabricating it, to take care that we do not injure 
the culture of corn. | 

12. Starch, and hair-powder, are neceſſary 
every where. 

13. Wine, beer, perry, cyder, ſtrong waters, 
yinegar, ſhould all be perfected in every coun- 
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try that drinks them, that the importation .from 
foreigners may be diminiſhed. 

14. The culture of the white mulberry is 
practicable in divers countries. It is eſtabliſhed 
in Sweden, in Denmark, in Brandenbourg, and a 
little in Switzerland, where this culture is ex- 
pected from encouragement to ſucceed. 

15. Colours for thread and cotton. Dyers 
are workmen extremely neceſſary. 

16. Whiting grounds, &c. for cloths of hemp 
and flax, and cotton. To perfect theſe, is an 


object of very great importance. 
The Animal. 


Laſtly, the animal kingdom furniſhes many | 


occupations. 

1. Drabs, ratteens, ſerges, flannels, blankets, 
caps, ſtockings, woollen habits. We muſt at- 
tend to the breed of ſheep, if we would encou- 
rage | the manufactures of wool. 

2. Peltry, or the manufacture of the ſkins, 
and plumage of the animals of a country. It 
is to neglect the riches of a country not to know 

how to work up theſe. 
3. Tanners, curriers, ſadlers, binders of books, 
glovers, Sc. &c. The preparers of buff-ſkins, 
hides, parchments, vellums, Sc. All theſe artiſts 
who labour on ſkins, merit without doubt to be 
favoured: 
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favoured : their works are very lucrative when 


followed with aſſiduity and underſtanding. 


4. Works wrought with hair, hats, felts, 
ſtuffs of hair, camblets, ſhag; the works of 
cows hair, and ſwines briſtles. As theſe are 
materials which the Ny furniſhes, they ought 
to be encouraged. 

5. Human hair; perukes; the whitening hair: 
this ſecret is not well known; I know one who 
poſſeſſes it, and who ought to publiſh it. 

6. Worms of hom and bene Suld not be 
neglected. 

7. Candles. 


8. Honey, white wax, mead, vinegar from 
honey, ſpirits from ditto. 


9. Breeding the ſilk worm, ſtuffs of ſilk pure 
and mixed with cotton, flax, wool ; taffaties, 
ſerges, damaſks, ſattins, wrought ſtuffs ; velvets, 
ſhags, ribbons, flowers, ſtockings, bonnets, &c. 
Sc. &c. All theſe manufactures become im- 
portant to thoſe countries that rear the ſilk 
worms. 

10. Dies for ſilk, wool, and the ſtuffs wrought 
from them. 


Inconveniencies of Freedoms and excluſive Privileges, | 


In perfefting the arts and manufactures, 
we may ſuppoſe in divers countries freedoms 
1 | and 
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and excluſive privileges. I find many inconve- 
niencies from theſe two methods. 


Excluſive privileges, arreſt the emulation and 
the competition ſo neceſſary for giving activity 
and induſtry. They throw the artizan and ma- 


nufacturer into a languor; and occaſion vexa- |} 


tions and frauds, oftentimes, without bringing 
profit to the privileged, but always to the injury 
of the ſtate. 


T ſee ſcarcely a ifingle exception to this obſer- 
vation: if the eſtabliſhment of a manufacture 
wants great advances, and is at the ſame time 
deſtined to be of great public ſervice, it then 
becomes the wiſdom of the legiſlature to grant 
an excluſive privilege. It was thus that the 
manufactures of the gobelines and glaſs were 
eſtabliſhed at Paris. 


The danger of Freedoms. | 


Nothing can be imagined more deſtructive 
of induſtry, invention, and genius, than free- 
doms, above all thoſe which are eſtabliſhed in 
a country where the privileges of citizens are 
in uſe. They occaſion debauchery, idleneſs, 
dependancy, tyranny and depopulation. They 
every day diminiſh the number of workmen 

| the 
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the moſt neceſſary ; and produce vagabonds and 
beggars *. 


Freedoms in the Arts of Luxury. 


We ought therefore to have no freemen's 
rights in neceſſary manufactures. Upon articles 
of luxury, we may, without much inconvenience, 
impoſe ſingular burthens, and che rather, if the 
| number of workmen be ſmall, that all the fworn 
tradeſmen of the body, working for themſelves, 
may have a certain number of apprentices and 
workmen to labour for them. But if circum- 
ſtances change, the freemen's right ſhould alſo 
ceaſe, But in aboliſhing ſuch rights, the legiſla- 
ture ſhould take care to ſubſtitute wiſe regula- 
tions for preſerving order among the workmen; 7; 
decency in the place where they aſſemble ; and 
fidelity in relation to the manufactures they 
work. This 1s to be underſtood in an inſtant. 

In fine, the abuſes of freemen's rights upon 
the footing we find them in many places at pre- 
ſent, are ſo great, that it is neceſſary in remedy- 
ing them, that all their regulations ſhould flow 
from a higher police; that no ſentence of a cor- 
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* In 1559, the Diet of the Empire found itſelf 
forced to diminiſh the privileges of manufacturing 
> bodies, and freedoms, which deſtroyed induſtry, It 
was one of the beſt conſtitutions of the reign of the 
emperor Ferdinand. 
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poration ſhould be executed till it has been con- 

firmed by the magiſtrate. 
Encouragements. 


Legiſlation has other means much more effica- 
cious for encouraging manufactures, and exciting 
emulation among workmen. We ſhall mention 
the principal. 


Recompences and Honours. 


The firſt conſiſts in pecuniary recompences, 
and honourable diſtinctions: in premiums, and 
advances made to enterprizers, of ſums without 
intereſt ; and perſonal titles ; the whole in pro- 
portion to induſtry. When a prince determines, 
he can do great things by very ſmall means. It 
has been ſaid, that they compoſe in France the 
legions of Cæſar for ſix-pence a day. (M. de 
Liſtonai, author of the Yoiageur Philoſophe.) 

A flight recompence granted with ſome appa- 
ratus, flatters the vanity of the artiſt, without 
being a burthen on the publick treaſury. Some- 
times it is ſufficient, if the prince himſelf wears a 
certain ſtuff, to procure the greateſt ſale of it. 
Lewis XIV, directed by Colbert, employed no 
other means for ſtopping one fabrick, and mak, 
ing another flouriſh. 
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Precautions to be taken with Enter prixers. 


It is however proper, that the Legiſlator gives 
not too eaſily into the projects of undertakers, 
who are induſtrious to diſguiſe themſelves, and to 
hide their intereſt from others, in the propoſed 
eſtabliſhments. A ſingle failure is capable of 
diſcouraging a prince for many years, and pre- 
venting his coming into new propoſitions, how- 
ever advantageous they may be. 


Qualities of Enterprizers. Probity. 


Before confidence is placed in one of theſe 
undertakers, one ought to be aſſured that he is a 
man of probity and order; vigilant, laborious, 
frugal, prudent, and intelligent. That he is 
not a gambler, debauched, diſſipated, proud, or 
quarrelſome. 


Intelligence. 


Such an enterprizer ought to have much ex- 
perience. He ſhould be an able book-keeper ; 
and have a thorough knowledge of materials and 
work. It is very neceſſary to examine his views 
and deſigns; to be affured that his ſituation is 
convenient for the manufacture, and the ſale: 
if water is neceſſary for giving full perfection to 
the work; whether for dying, whitening, &c.— 
it there is any hope of good workmen ; and of 

being 
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being able to ſell the commodities at a moderate 


price. In fine, if the aſſociates are of a character 
that is well adapted to advance the general affair. 


Code of Regulations. 


The ſecond means which Legiſlation may 
employ, is forming a code of regulations for 
manufacturers. Thoſe of Colbert may ſerve for 
a model: but it belongs to the police, and not 
to corporations, to make theſe regulations, which 
are as neceſſary, as it is that the police ſhould 
diſcover the deceits and olunders of workmen. 

It is neceſſary in general, to have an eye to 
the goodneſs, te variety, and the price. But 
all this is ſo various, and depends fo much on 
circumſtances, that manufacturers and merchants 
ought to be conſulted. They only know the beſt 
markets. They alone can diſcover the different 
changes which happen in the taſte and ability of 
purchaſers. Some countries require clear ſtuffs, 
thin ſtockings, Sc. ſtuffs little beaten, or more 
compact ; large or narrow, Thus 1t 1s they 
alone that can know the proper part to act, in 
order to command the greateſt trade. 

Perhaps it would be proper to have theſc rules 
to laſt but for a time, only a determinate number 
of years; as faſhions change often, and an eye 
ſhould always be had to new openings, where 
 merchandiie may be wanted of a very different 
| quality. 
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quality. We ſee every day, that the wiſeſt laws 
may become very pernicious, - from a change of 
circumſtances. 


Interior Police of Manufactures. 


The interior police of manufactures, merits 
not leſs the attention of the Legiſlature: It is 


neceſſary to prevent epidemical diſeaſes, and 


frauds ; to remove difficulties ; to preſerve the 
workmen ; to regulate apprentices; quickly to 
terminate litigations; and to diſcover and puniſh 
breaches of rules and orders. The ſeverity of 
law, which - enſures confidence, is more or leſs 


neceſſary, according to the evils being more or 
leſs violent. 


Manners. 


It is much to be wiſhed, that the magiſtrates 
would attend particularly to the manners of the 
workmen, who often give into exceſſes very fatal. 
A great number of young men aſſembled toge- 
ther in one place, eaſily give into libertiniſm, if 
they are not kept under a very exact diſcipline. 


Security of Apprentices. 


In the canton of Berne, they ſought to favour 
the arts and manufactures, by not permitting | 
thoſe who had enrolled themſelves for foreign 
ſervice, to receive apprentices: But I do not 


comprehend 
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comprehend why the emoluments ſhould not equally 


reſpect our domeſtics, our labourers, our vine- 
dreſſers, and our cow-keepers. 


Sciences. 
Legiſlators who propoſe to favour the manu- 


factures, and encourage mechanics, with the 


arts and ſciences that are connected with them, 
ſhould reward mechanical diſcoveries, for per- 
fecting and expediting the manufacturing works. 
If there is a new diſcovery, a new machine, that 
is known to be of a certain utility; the Legiſ- 
lature buys the ſecret or invention, and com- 
municates it to all the manufacturers. By this 
genius is excited, induſtry recompenſed; and the 
ſtate reaps all the advantages of the diſcovery. 


Machines. 


It ſeems that certain ſpeculators have con- 
ceived a danger from the introduction of ma- 
chines which abridge labour. But if they 
ſometimes throw workmen out of work, it is 
never for a long time. In a manufacturing 
country, every one can employ himſelf, and the 
more a country is peopled, the greater choice 
will there be of employments. Ir ſeems, for 
example, that the diſcovery of printing muſt 
have ſtarved a number of copiers, and yet there 
are naw more copiers than ever. Beſides the prin- 
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ters, compoſitors, correctors, bookſellers, paper- 
makers, there are a thouſand times more authors 
now, than there were in the fifteenth century; 
and how many more workmen yet would be 
employed, if, like the induſtrious Chineſe, we 
could diſcover the admirable ſecret of rewhiten- 
ing the written paper, whoſe characters deſerved 
to be obliterated. It is ſaid, that near Pekin 
there is a great town, entirely inhabited by work- 
men, who revive the old paper. The want of 
ſubſiſtence animates and doubles labour. 
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The Spirit of Laws, with reſpect to Com- 
merce, relatively to Agriculture. 


Object of Commerce. 


FAYOMMERCE by exchanges equally ad- 
| vantageous to a country and the mer- 
chants, tranſports the commodities, or the pro- 
ductions of land and labour, from one province 
to another, and from one country to another. 
Maintained and directed by a wiſe Legiſlation, it 
becomes the ſupport of agriculture, and the 
riches of a ſtate. Let us propoſe ſome reflections 
on this intereſting object. 


Attention to the Regulations of Commerce. 


A Legiſlator that would have commerce 
flouriſh, muſt take care that the regulations are 


well conſidered. If they do no good, they will 
infallibly do miſchief. 


Conſultations of ſkilful Inſpectors. 


Some merchants, and noted manufacturers, 
ought always to be admitted into councils of 
commerce. It is not ſufficient that you conſult 

| them 
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them ſeparately. They may eaſily impoſe by in- 
tereſted views; but in deliberating officially, they 
are anſwerable to the ſovereign and to the publick 
for their advice; and their being open to con- 
tradiction from their brethren, would prevent the 
Legiſlator from being deceived. I every day 
hear underſtanding people, who, in converſation, 
expreſs maxims, of which they would certainly 
feel the danger, if they were conſulted with 
ecremony, and in office. 


Maintain Confidence. 


It imports the Legiſlator extremely, to provide 
by juſt executive laws, every thing that is ne- 
ceſſary to maintain confidence, and inſure credit: 
this is the ſoul of commerce. 


Eſtabliſb ſafe Roads. 


He ſhould, above all things, eſtabliſh ſafe and 
folid roads, conſtruct bridges, increaſe the ports, 
open canals, raiſe banks, and cauſeways, eſta- 
bliſh ſtaples and magazines, &c. If the roads 
are bad, and the rivers are not navigable, beſides 
the inconveniences of a decreaſe of the carrying 
trade and cuſtoms, there reſults a decreaſe of 


hands and activity in agriculture. Men and 


beaſts are occupied in carriage, inſtead of culti- 
vating the earth. Since rivers have been rendered 
navigable in France, cultivation has beenanimated 
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along the banks of thoſe rivers, not only from 
carriage being ſo facilitated, but alſo from many 
hands being returned to huſbandry. This we 
ſee along the Loire. If the Orbe, the Thiel, and 
the Aar were rendered navigable, the carriage of 
the Canton of Berne would become more ealy 3 
merchandiſe in paſſing and repaſſing would take 
that courſe, and the people being leſs occupied 
in carriage, would attend better to their lands. 


Reduce Weights to the ſame Standard. 


It has been many times propoſed, to reduce 
weights and meatures to the ſame ſtandard, a 
reduction which would be equally uſeful to 
merchants and individuals. The police ought 
at leaſt to guard againſt frauds. 


Maintain Peace. 


If is almoſt uſeleſs to remark, that a trading 
people ought to be pacific. Manufactures, 
agriculture, and commerce, ſuffer equally under 
a military government, and flouriſh in the ſhades 
of peace. 


lm. 
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* This aſſertion is much too general ; war is in 
Fngland more favourable than peace, The Dutch 
. aroſe in war, they decline in peace. 
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Fix the Price of the Specie. 


It is generally agreed, that the raiſing the 
value of the ſpecie; and alterations of the coin, 
are very fatal to commerce. 

« All changes in this,” ſays M. Thomas, in 
his eloge on Sully, give mortal wounds to 
* commerce; by extinguiſhing confidence, by 
& runs on the banks, by the embarafiments and 
&* diſadvantages of exchange, and by the over 
&© turning of fortunes.” 


Tontines are prejutlicial to Commerce. 


Many judicious writers aſſert, that circula- 
tion is interrupted, induitry ſtifled, commerce 


fettered, agriculture interrupted, and population 
prevented by Tontines. They ought to know 
this matter in France, and it is in France where 
theſe complaints are made. 


Preſervation of the precicus Metals. 


&« I ſee that in certain countries they forbid 
ce the exportation of gold and ſilver, under pain 
« of confiſcation ; but it is not declarations that 
„ will retain tne precious metal in a country. 
« It is by a wiſe adminiſtration, which determines 
e in favour of a country the balance of trade.” 
This is alſo ſaid by the ſame author of the eloge 
on SULLY. 
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Loans are neceſſary, and Intereſt is juſt. 

It is without doubt aſtoniſhing, that in an 
enlightened age, any one could deny, or even 
bring into queſtion, the legality of demanding 
intereſt for money borrowed. Nothing appears 
more legal or proper, ſince he who receives my 
money, under a condition of applying it to his 
own uſe, during a certain time, undoubtedly 
ought to pay me intereſt; the ſervice I do to 
him, is proportioned to the loſs which I ſuſtain 
myſelf, by ſuſpending in his favour my right to 
ſuch ſum, from which I could have drawn the 
advantage, had it remained in my hands. It would 
be impoſſible to eſtabliſh commerce, if we ſhould 
prevent intereſt being taken for money lent. 

Facilitate the underſtanding Book-keeping. 

For preſerving the ſpirit of commerce, the 
municipal cities ought to procure good writers, 
and able book-keepers, to the end that they 
may 1n a proper time form their youth. Ir is 
not only thoſe who are deſtined for commerce, 
that profit by theſe eſtabliſhments. Every indi- 
vidual ought to be able to keep his own books in 
order, and by conſequence, his affairs. | 


Facilitate the ſtudying Mechanics and Drawing. 
Thoſe who have a taſte and genius for me- 


chanics, and the arts, ought not to want maſters 
to teach them the principles of deſign. 
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Obſervations on the Tolls and Cuſtoms. 


The cuſtoms ought to be regulated with great 
prudence, and to vary with the nature of the 
merchandize, and various kinds of commerce. 


Various Species of Commerce. 


There are an interior commerce of conſump- 
tion, and a commerce of carriage : a commerce 
of exportation, and a commerce of importation, 


F reedom of the interior Commerce of Conſumption. 


We begin with the interior commerce of con- 
ſumption. It acts upon the products of the 
country, or merchandize imported, or ſent from 
one province to another. There cannot be too 
much freedom in this reſpe& ; and this entire 
liberty ought not to be the leaft ſhackled or 
reſtrained by an high or a middling police. A 
ſtate is a baſon in which the water naturally 
throws itſelf on a level; it is a very great evil, 
when each city, town, or village, conſiders itſelf 
as a ſeparate body. Never can agriculture or 
commerce flouriſh in a country, where there are 
many diviſions of intereſt between the corpora- 
tions; for then the provinces are not con- 
nected like the members of one body, and the 
children of one family, One diſtrict furniſhes 
wine to another that yields corn: another abounds 
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with cattle : this has linen, that has ſtuffs ; others 
abound with wood : each ought to have, without 
reſtriction, the liberty of tranſporting its ſuper- 
fluous commodities, from one place to another, 
through the country. The rights of cities and 
boroughs, which reſtrain this freedom, are con- 
trary to the general welfare of the ſtate, and 
ought to be aboliſhed. 

Two diſtricts have wines, and refuſe to admit 
the wine of one into the other. This is a regu- 
lation dictated by immediate advantage, which 
deſtroys a greater but more diſtant one, ſince in 
making a mixture of theſe wines, they become 
perhaps more proper for exportation. How, 
therefore, ſay we, is it an immediate adyantage ? 
It is not fo in reality; the benefit is purely ima- 
ginary. 

What more eaſy to remove than the chime- 
rical fear, which is not uncommon, of loſing the 
retail of wines in a place! This is one cauſe of 
excluſive privileges. At the ſame time, by en- 
ſuring the monopoly of a certain article in a 
province, you certainly deſtroy the general com- 
merce of the reſt of the country, or of ſome 
other province. It appears to me to be occupy- 
ing ourſelves with minutiæ in great, and facrifi- 
cing the greateſt to the leaſt ; a ſolid intereſt for 


an apparent one. 
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Danger of Probibitions and contraband Commerce. 


In what country is there more of thee, than 
in ſuch as the legiſlature has multiplied the pro- 
hibitions; above all, if on commodities of gene- 
ral uſe, ſuch as ſalt, tobacco, Sc. When there 
is a very conſiderable profit in violating the rule, 
or where the puniſhments are, as among the 
Faponeſe, vexations, inquiſitions, odious forma- 
lities, confiſcations, ruined families, exorbitant 
fines, impriſonment, gallies, exile. Thouſands 
of robuſt countrymen are employed in ſearches 
as odious. At the ſame time, we have ſeen for 
a long time, troops of inſolent ſmugglers pene- 
trating into the heart of a powerful kingdom, 
fighting battles, and committing the greateſt 
exceſſes. | 


F. ucilitate the carrying Trade. 


The commerce of tranſport, and of com- 
miſſion, demands as particular directions. 


Moderate Tolls, 


It the roads are badly kept, and the tolls diſ- 
proportioned, commerce muſt immediately lan- 
guiſn. It is therefore favouring it, to increaſe 
with care the cauſways, and at the ſame time 

tax the merchandize with but moderate tolls. 
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For a little overcharge on the expence of carri- 
age, will drive it to other routes. This ought to 
be above all attended to by the legiſlators of a 
country, where it is eaſy to eſcape the road. 


Reſtitution. 


If circumſtances make it neceſſary to tax in 
the ſame manner, on importation, mer. handize 
to be exported, and merchandize for conſump- 
tion, in the re- exportation of it, the duties it 
paid muſt be refunded. 


Favour the Importation of Neceſſaries. 


In the commerce of importation, the legiſla- 
tor ſhould favour that of all neceſſary commo- 
dities, wanted in the country, according to the 
degree of utility. By advances, recompences, 
no cuſtoms, or very moderate ones. Theſe are 
the proper means of drawing ſuch commodities. 


Of raw Produtts. 


Favour at the ſame time the importation of 
raw products for the eſtabliſhed manufactures ; 
which is procuring a real benefit to a ſtate. 

Facilitate alſo the importation of every thing, 
by wnich a profit may be made on re-exporting 
it to foreigners; this attention is worthy the 
hy legiſlature. 
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Obſtruct the Importation of articles of Luxury. 


Upon the ſame principle we ſhould obſtruct 
the importation of every thing which adminiſters 
to luxury, and amuſement; all articles of little 
uſe. It is upon ſuch articles that the weight of 
duties ought to fall; it is upon this conſumption 
that we ſhould eſtabliſh the higheſt taxes, as in 
England. 


Alſo ſuch Articles as are furniſhed by the Country. 


It is equally wiſe to render very difficult the 
importation of manufactures, which riyal thoſe 
of a country. 


All Commerce of Exportation ought to be favoured 
in preference. 


In fine, a legiſlator ſhould be attentive to 
give the preference to all commerce of exporta- 


tion. The means are always in his hands. 


Raw Materials. 


But there are ſome materials which are of 
ſervice to foreign manufactures, of which the 
exportation ought to be heavily loaded, or abſo- 
lutely interdicted, at leaſt, if the materials are 
not in the greateſt abundance; in which caſe it 
may be ſufficient to lay on very high duties, 

e which 
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which will favour and encourage the national 
Superabundant Products. 


But he ſhould favour very ſtrongly the ex- 
portation of ſuperabundant commodities ; vege- 
table products, animal, mineral or foſſil, which 
admit of no further preparation or labour. 


The Commerce in Corn, free and regular. 


We have already ſaid, and it cannot be too 


often repeated, that the exportation of corn 
ought to be always allowed by a conſtant and 
irrevocable law, until it paſſes a certain price, 
when it ſhould of itſelf determine; which would 
ſuſtain agriculture by recompencing the cul- 
Uvator. 

The law ought to be perpetual ; without this, 
no perſon could dare to undertake this com- 
merce, For it requires funds, magazines, cor- 
reſpondencies, &c. Before all theſe preparatives 
are made, there muſt be both time and experi- 
ence; if therefore, there was any fear of revo- 
cations, no perſon would hazard a beginning, 
It ĩs uſeleſs further to extend this ſubject, after 
the excellent Memoir which has been inſerted 
in the collection of this illuſtrious ſociety. 
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Inconveniencies of particular Permiſſions. 


It is but palliating general evils to grant, 
according to circumſtances, permiſſions to parti- 
cular perſons. The remedy is often worſe than 
the diſeaſe, 1, Theſe permiſſions are not always 


granted at the right time. 2. They muſt be 


ſolicited and paid for, 3. They occaſion diffi- 
culties and monopolies. 4. They prevent a ge- 
neral competition. 5. It 1s not always the moſt 
able merchants who obtain theſe permiſſions, 
but ſometimes the moſt imprudent. From 
whence the bad ſucceſs, failures, and frauds. 


6. The people who know the prohibition, but 


are not apprized of the permiſſions, often tra- 
verſe the purchaſer, who ſees himſelf expoſed to 
the hatred of the populace ; whoſe heated ima- 
ginations always bring famines to their view. In 
one word, theſe permiſſions can only occaſion a 
great number of fruitleſs expences, as is con- 
ſtantly the caſe in all precipitate enterprizes. 
What an additional charge is thus brought on 
the product, and on the ſale made by the farmer? 
In vain do we multiply books of agriculture, we 
labour for loſs alone, to the ruin of the huſhandmen, 
if the adminiſtration will not open the market, which 
ls7ver's the price of all the products of the earth. 
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Salt. 
Salt is a neceſſary of life, but if it abounds in 
a country, it ought to be conſidered in the fame 
light as a manufacture. Its exportation depends 
on the low price at which it is preſerved. 


Wine. 


The exportation of wine ought conſtantly 
and by all forts of means to be favoured. There 
ſhould be no limitation, as it is not an object 
of the firſt neceſſity. It is at the ſame time ne- 
ceſſary to proportion the price to thoſe of the 
wines common among foreigners. This article 
merits the more attention from the legiſlature, 
as the culture of wine js a ſpecies of manufac- 
ture, which conſiſting only of the labour of the 
country, is total profit to the ſtate. She may 


double and treble the price of her lands planted 


with vines; at the ſame time that ſhe raiſes 
the price of corn fields, of graſſes, and of woods; 


at the ſame time that ſhe increaſes very con- 


fiderably, the value of lands naturally fterile ; 
and from which ſhe could draw no ſuch advan- 


tage, as the employment of numerous occupa- 
tions, women, boys, coopers, carriers, c. &c. 

Take care, however, that this culture never 
becomes an obſtacle to that of grain, which 


I always 
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always merits the preference of being favoured, 
more than manufactures properly ſo called, or 
than commerce. If it is therefore complained 
of in certain provinces, that there are too many 
vineyards, the exportation of wines muſt either 
be burthened, or at leaſt be favoured no 


further 


In ſpite of theſe reaſons for favouring vines, 
I am ſenſible to many objections, which leſſens 
much the value of their culture. And yet, if 
we take care to reflect upon the cauſes of the 
eaſe enjoyed by the inhabitants of che Pais de 
Vaud, and upon the expences, which they main- 
tain through luxury, we ſhall be forced to allow 
that it is to our vines to which we are in a good 
meaſure indebted. In effect, we often fend 
among ftrangers our money for corn for our 
hogs, and for a variety of ſecondary uſes ; ne- 
vertheleſs, the capital of that part of the canton 
augments very ſenſibly, that which could not 
uniformly happen from the ſale of corn inde- 
pendantly of wines. Why, therefore, ſhould 
we not by the ſame means export a moderate 
quantity from the canton ? 


' General Concluſion. 


All I have ſhewn in this Memoir, proves that 
legiſlation relative to agriculture, is a ſcience very 
complicated, 
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complicated, and that thoſe who are deſtined 
to the publick adminiſtration, ought to put 
themſelves in a ſtate of fulfilling their reſpective 
functions. 


How a Legiſlator ought to form himſelf. 


Birth or ambition lead ſoinetimes to employ: 
ments, but they give not the qualities neceſſary 
for executing them. 

Theſe qualities are gained by ſtudying hiſtory, 
and by reflecting on the writings of great mini- 
ſters of ſtate, who are diſtinguiſhed in this kind 
of legiſlation, Sul Lv, Col BERT, &c. From the 
impreſſion made on your hearts by the lives of 
' theſe heroes, you will know if you were born 
to imitate them. Be attentive to ſmall details, 
wherein ſometimes are buried thoſe great genius's 
for reſtoring order, reanimating induſtry, recal- 
ling antient frugality, encouraging agriculture, 
peopling countries, breaking up lands ; and you 
will be worthy of governing your country. 

May I be permitted to offer ſome counſel, 
founded on experience, and dictated by love of 
the publick good, to you who are deſtined to 
the adminiſtration of the publick affairs ? 

Accuſtom yourſelf to the antient ſimplicity of 
manners: never could the effeminate Sybarites, 
or light and frivolous men conduct a people of 
cultivators. It is in private life that we form 

2 our 
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our taſte and inclinations : the inſides of our 
houſes are the ſeminaries of rural virtue. 

Love all mankind, they are your brethren. 
Reſpect the great principles of religion. It be- 
longs to legiſlators ro command, and to the 
people to obey. It is to humanity, joined with 
religion, that we muſt owe our magiſtrates and 
our citizens. 

In your travels ſtudy mankind, and their 
characters; ſeek the reaſons of their cuſtoms 
and the ſpirit of their laws: compare the laws 
and cuſtoms of foreign countries, with the laws 
and cuſtoms of your own. I cannot propoſe a 
more illuſtrious model than PRYER Tart GREAT. 
He wanted to ſee every thing ; and he ſaw every 
thing: inſtruments and workmen. He dared 
to travel himſelf, and to put his hand to the 
works the moſt mechanical. 

Nothing more, ' ſays M. Ad. Smith, in his 
Theory of Moral Sentiment, nothing contri- 
butes more to inſpire a zeal for the public good 
than the ſtudy of Politicks and the different 
« ſyſtems of government; to examine their 
advantages, and their inconveniencies ; the 
« knowledge of the conſtitution of one's own 
country, its ſituation, intereſts, connection 
« with ſtrangers; its commerce, forces; diſ- 
« advantages which it ſuſſers; dangers to which 
it is expoſed , of the manner by which it is to 

„ be 
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& be delivered from the one, and preſerved from 
<« the other. We may aſſert with reſpect to poli- 
« tical works, that they are of all the works of 
« ſpeculation the moſt uſeful. The moſt mode- 
« rate, and the worſt have their uſe; none that 
* may not direct the human paſſions to the 
« public good, and animate mankind to find 
« expedients for rendering ſociety happy.” 
Perhaps there never was an age more fa- 
vourable than this, for perfecting in a young 
nobleman, the ſpirit of legiſlation relative to agri. 
culture. Through all Europe are found ſocieties 
of agriculture, arts and commerce eſtabliſhed 
under the protection of the ſovereigns, from 
which we ſee the inclination of princes to render 
their people happy, and to protect the farmer. 
From all which we ſee humanity and the ſpirit 
of agriculture expanding itſelf more and more. 
Enlightened by theſe generous principles, 
vou have obtained, I ſhall ſuppoſe, a poſt or 
government; but do not then think that your 
travels are finiſhed. Fly to the province con- 
fided to your care; make yourſelf a maſter of 
its ſtate, its population, its ſoil, by tables, and 
exact charts for ſtudying its reſources, and veri- 
fying yourſelf the information you have received. 
There is an example which I ſhall give you 
again, SuLLY. © His attention extended itſelf 
« to every thing,” ſays M. Thomas, in his 
cloge 
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Eloge on that great man, he examined the 


climate of each province, the different kinds 
of land, of culture, of productions, the value, 
real or ſuppoſed ; their cauſes, permanent, or 


« paſling ; the proportion between the expence 
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and the revenue; the quality and the com- 
mon price of the commodities; the facility 
of conſumption, the number of inhabitants, 
their character, the eſtates of every man in 
the different diſtricts; the reſources of the 
cities, the product of manufactures; the ex- 
tent and quality of commerce. He obſerved 
on the ſpot, what was paid by each province; 
the nature of the taxes, the reſources of 
which was at the ſame time moſt extenſive, 
and moſt ſure; thoſe of which the collection 
coſt the leaſt and produced the moſt ; thoſe 


which were beſt connected with the climate, 


ſoil, induſtry of the inhabitants ; and thoſe 
which are a greater charge to the people than 
benefit to the ſtate. He calculated the ge- 
neral amount of wealth, he ſtudied. all rhe 
receipts of a province, as well as its payments : 
ſome he aſſiſted with money for cutting canals, 
or opening thoſe which had been ſtopped up : 
ſome provinces he found where the capitals 
returned not the aſſiſtance they received; and 
where he found the happy circulation between 
the head and the members, which makes the 

H 40 « life 
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e life of the body politick, quite broken. Sully, 
© in all theſe objects, truſted to himſelf alone, 
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with his own eyes he ſaw every thing. We 
know that in a more enlightened age, the 
Duke of Burgundy could not procure an exact 
knowledge of the provinces from the Inten- 
dants themſelves. 

« You who would underſtand and remove the 
evils of a ſtate, leave your palaces. At your 
voluptuous tables you know not that thou- 
ſands of men are dying of famine. In the 
court and around the throne the people are 
all happy, and a kingdom ever flouriſhing. 
It is when we ſee the furrows in the country 
abandoned, the ploughs broken in pieces ; the 
barns deſerted, or fallen in ruin ; when noxi- 
ous herbs cover the ſolitary ſtreets of cities; 
when we meet on the great roads, fathers, 


mothers, and young children, who all toge- 


ther fly from the mild climate of their own 
country, to ſeek ſupport under a happier hea- 
ven; it is then that humanity is touched, 
that tlie heart feels, it is then we begin to 
perceive that the court 1s not the ſtate, and 
that the luxury of ſome men, makes not the 
welfare of twenty millions of citizens,” 
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MEtEMOTK 


Which many MEMBERs of the SocteTy 
judged to carry the Prize. 


Stio ego, quam difficile, atque aſperum factu 


fit, conſilium dare regi, aut imperatori ; poſ- 
tremo cuiquam mortali, cujus opes in excelſo 
ſunt. 


By M. BENJAMIN CARRARD, 
MiwisTER of OrsBE. 
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Griculture, population, arts, manufactures, 

and commerce, take each other by the 
hand, and mutually ſuſtain. Agriculture muſt 
flouriſh for the nouriſhing a great people. There 
muſt be hands for cultivating the land, for con- 
verting to our own uſe many productions, and 
for defending the ſtate. It is alſo neceſſary that 
the conſumption of commodities, and the ſale of 
national fabrics, animate the activity of work- 
men of all ſorts. There muſt therefore be men 
who can contribute to this end. But what are 
the men that you want? It is not the idle, who, 
without honour, without induſtry, without zeal 
for the publick, only dream of enjoying peace- 
ably, and with eclat, the inheritance of their 
fathers. Among whom emulation is extin- 
guiſhed ; who ſpread through all that ſurround 
them, a ſpirit of languor and numbneſs. We 
muſt not only have vigilant labourers, but labo- 
rious and able artizans, to work up the raw 
materials which the cultivator furniſhes. If we 
= confine 
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confine ourſelves to export our rough materials, 
without working them up ourſelves, we give to 
foreigners the neceſſaries they want, and pay their 
workmen. Laſtly, We mult have active mer- 
chants, who, in exporting from the country our 
ſuperfluous commodities, arts, and manutactures, 
draw the money of foreigners, and make amends 
for the immenſe loſs which we ſuſtain at preſent, 
by our unlimited importations. 

One loves to repreſent our country hereafter, 
inhabited by a numerous and induſtrious people, 
one part of whom force the earth to produce 
every thing, of which the ſoil is capable, and on 
which they exerciſe the arts; while the others 
prepare them at a reaſonable rate, and manu- 
facture them, as well for maintaining foreign 
commerce, and delivering us from the ſhametul 
tribute we have paid to the active induſtry of 
our neighbours ! If ever this happy change takes 
place in our country, how beneficial will it be 
to all the orders of the ſtate! What ſpirit in the 
interior circulation ! Among a people who apply 
themſelves to, and labour at every thing, the 
countryman is ſure of a ſale for his products; he 
ſells to the merchants and the citizen ; and by the 
quickneſs of the return, he is animated to make 
the moſt of his lands —— of every thing that 
can produce marketable commodities, or that 
can become a proper object for induſtry or 
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commerce. He is removed from the purchaſe 
of foreign commodities, which carry off immenſe 
ſums. On the other hand, the farmer, &c. buys 
of the merchant and the manufacturer, all he 
wants, for living decently and commodiouſly. 
In fine, commerce 1s ſuſtained on unfhaken foun- 
dations, and prevents thoſe fatal revolutions 
which infallibly happen to a people that ne- 
elects agriculture. | 

At preſent, all nations are opening their eyes 
to their true intereſts. They are deſirous of 
manufacturing for themſelves, and drawing as 
much as poſſible the raw materials from their 
own ſoil, inſtead of buying them of ſtrangers : 
thus hereafter thoſe only will poſſeſs an extenſive 
commerce, who have a loi] rich and fertile, in 
different productions, who labour with the moſt 
ardour to break up and amehorate their lands; 
who ſeek to introduce every advantageous cul- 
ture, whereof the climate is ſuſceptible; who 


nouriſh a great number of men, able to prepare, 


with taſte and judgment, all the commodities 
furniſhed by the ſoil of the country—and where, 
in fine, the government encourages commerce, 
in giving it all the advantages for extending 
itſelf, without loading it with any ſhackles. 

All concurs therefore, to fhew us, that agri- 
culture, population, arts, manufactures, and 
commerce, lend each other mutual aſſiſtance; 
| H 4 al d 
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and are, united, the baſe on which the ſtate is 
founded. It is therefore the moſt important, 
and the wiſeſt work of Legiſlation, to make 
choice of that which will have the laſt influence 


on the culture of the lands, increaſe the number 
of inhabitants, and the proſperity of arts, manu- 


factures, and commerce. Thus nothing is more 
proper for awakening the mind, than the queſ- 
tion propoſed by M. le Comte Mniſzech, who, in 
turning the publick reflections this way, equally 
ſhews his generoſity, the elevation of his ſenti- 
ments, and the tender intereſt he takes in the 
welfare of humanity. 


Illuſtrious Count! you could not chuſe a 
ſubject more agreeable to the Helvetic nation, 
among whom you are pleaſed to ſojourn ; and 
who muſt always remember, that you connect 
yourſelf with the circle of the beſt citizens. 
Never having embarked in thoſe deſtructive 
wars, which are ſo much the enemies of the 
cuiture of the lands, of population, the arts, 
and commerce; we have obtained confidence 
of all our neighbours, never giving umbrage, 
either in peace or war. It 1s natural that we 
ſhould turn our reflections to every thing that 
concerns the interior proſperity of the nation, 
and the 1mprovement of the whole political 
ceconomy. You could not therefore propoſe a 
queſtion more conformable to the views of the 

CE illuſtrious 
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illuſtrious ſociety, which has received you in 
her boſom, and whoſe moſt ardent views are 
thoſe of ſeeing our country unite in one point, 
whatever can confer the higheſt felicity. 

You demand, I hat ought to be the Spirit of 
Legiſlation, for encouraging agriculture, and fa- 
vouring relatively to that eſſential object, population, 
arts, manufactures, and commerce ? 

This queſtion, which opens the way to im- 
portant truths, that cannot be known without 
advancing the publick welfare, is beyond my 
powers: nevertheleſs it is too intereſting to the 
welfare of our country, to bring blame on the 
efforts of a citizen, who dares, it is true, to 
carry his bounded and imperfect views ſo far; 
but who, at the ſame time, heſitates not to 
ſubmit entirely to the ſuperior light of the illuſ- 
trious economical ſociety, of which moſt of the 
members have been called to the government 
of the nation. 

The laws are regulations diſtinctly and 
clearly publiſhed, whether for determining the 
connections which ought to ſubſiſt between the 
divers orders of the ſociety, or for deciding the 
queſtions which ariſe among the citizens, or for 
engaging to conduct them in a certain manner. 
The obligation of preſerving them ought there- 
fore to be ſupported, according to the nature of 
the things they demand; by a wiſe mixture of 

puniſhments 
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puniſhments and rewards ; by the maxims of 
religion and honour, ſtrongly imprinted in their 
minds; by examples, perſuaſions, the fear of 
ſhame, or the hope of an agreeable and tranquil 
life, Ir is to government, furniſhed with the 
neceſſary power of execution, by its miniſters, 
and poſſeſſed of the requilite aſſiſtance for en- 
forcing an obedience, that we are indebted for 
theſe. Ir is viſible, that the laws were given by 
a people, from motives which made them obſerve 
that without ſuch aſſiſtance their execution would 
ſometimes be impoſſible ; that they ought to 
vary according to the circumſtances of the peg- 
ple, and according to the character and object of 
the Legiſlator. 

Thus, by the Spirit of Legiſlation, I under- 
ſtand, the attention and the general principles of 
the Legiſlator ; the police and the government 
executing the laws, never ought to loſe ſight of 
gaining a certain end, further than is allowed by 
the particular circumſtances of ſome nations. 
The end towards which the preſent queſtion 
wiſhes Legiſlation thould extend 1s, to encourage, 
I. Agriculture. 2, Population. 3. Tbe arts, ma- 
nufattures, and commerce. And as population, 
arts, manufactures, and commerce, may, being 
well directed, wonderfully favour agriculture, 
and in receiving reciprocally eſſential ſetvice; 
it again reſults, that Legiſlation ought to follow 
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the principles moſt proper for arriving at that 
end. Theſe therefore are the attentions, and the 
general principles, which directly conduct the 
Legiſlation and gavernment to that end, which 
we are called to develope, in anſwering the 
queſtion propoſed. It is what we ſhall endeayour 
to execute in three following parts; whereof 
the firſt object is agriculture; the ſecond popu- 
lation; and the third arts, manufaftures and 
commerce. 

In treating theſe three diviſions, we ſhall take 
care to point out how theſe different objects are 
ſubordinate the one to the other ; and ought to 
be directed for profiting by their mutual force. 
From ſome diſtinctions which theſe objects have 
between them, it becomes difficult to treat them 
together, without confuſion. | 

The conſidcration of theſe general principles, 
which we call the Spirit of Legiſlation, will be 
applicable to all forts of moderate governments. 
For chere are, without doubt, certain general 
maxims which are uſeful in every ſort of govern- 
ment, and which cannot be neglectẽd without 
agriculture, population, arts, manufactures, and 
commerce ſuffering; notwithſtanding the modi- 
fications which particular circumſtances might 


| require, The applications which we may make 


of our pr:nciples, will particularly reſpect our 
, > own 
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own country, which the illuſtrious ſociety has 
always in view, in all its reſearches. I ſhall not 
affect to advance ſingular ideas, or to move in 
a road which no one ever trode before. I ſhall, 
on the contrary, adopt without difficulty, the 
happy ideas which have been already propoſed 
by the different citizens; and which appear to 
me to be proper, for enlightening the ſubject 
which I have undertaken to treat of. 
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FIRST PART. 


In which is explained the spIRIT oF 


LEGISLATION, for encouraging AGRI- 
CULTURE. 


O encourage agriculture, is to form a peo- 
ple who love the culture of the earth, who 


give themſelves up with ardour to the end they 


purſue, and thereby find the means of advancing 
all the lands of a country to the utmoſt value 
of which they are capable. But the Spirit of 
Legiſlation, or the general principles which the 
Legiſlator, the police, and the government, ex- 
ecuting the laws ought to follow, for producing 
that effect; naturally expand themſelves into the 
following conſiderations, which teach us to diſ- 
poſe them in the order of their connection. 
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The Education of the young Countrymen. 


HEN a Legiſlator propoſes to himſelf 
| a certain end, and would turn the minds 
of men to a particular ſide, he ought not to 
regard with indifference the education of youth. 
There might be an inſtitution directed on diffe- 
rent principles from thoſe which have been 
hitherto followed, which might change entirely 
the manners of a nation. The kind of life in 
which we have been reared commonly pleaſes 
the beſt. The knowledge which we have ac- 
quired relative to that object, appears the moſt 
eſtimable. We may come to perſuade ourſelves, 


that it would be impoſſible to chuſe any thing 


more advantageous, or more agreeable. Ir is very 
ealy to bend young minds, that are not ſubdued 
by the force of prejudice and paſſions. Bur 
how difficult is it to change men already formed 
We muſt combat their prejudices, their cuſtoms, 
and all the vices that have hold of them, and 
turn them at our will. Hence all the Legiſlators 
that have attempted to reform a nation, have 
conſidered the education of youth as meriting a 


particular 
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particular attention. Zycurgys, who conee vcd 
the hardy deſign of forming a people of heroes, 


and overcoming human nature herſelf, regarded 
the education of youth, as the grand affair of 
Legiſlation. He believed that children belonged 
more to the ſtate than to their fathers ; he would 
not permit their parents to bring them up as 


they pleaſed ; but ordained that their education 


ſhould be directed upon conſtant and invariable 
rules. 


Thus, would you create a people that honours 
and cheriſhes agriculture? It is the moſt indiſ- 
penſable work of Legiſlation, to do all that can 
inſpire children with an ardour for that labour, 
which is proper for them to give their powers 


to. If farmers had more enlightened views, we 


ſhould not fee them blindly following their old 
courſes. An inſtructed one reflects and obſerves 
better. There are conſiderations of which an 
ignorant cultivator is incapable. It is this ig- 
norance which is partly the cauſe, that lands 
remain waſte, which would ſhew themſelves as 
rich in their productions, as thoſe that have been 
attended to. It is to this that we ought to attri- 
bute that indocil:ty, which is a reproach to 
countrymen ; and which makes them reject, with 
contempt, all that has not been tranſmitted to 
them by their forefathers : for it is impoſſible 
they ſhould knowingly value the . counſel which 
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is given them, when they are diſpoſed to abandon 
it, for no other reaſon, than its being a little 
explanatory of an art, which they are not able 
to foliow the leaſt rationally. When a man has 
paſſe] his infancy and youth, without having 
reflected upon what has preſented itſelf to him, 
he generally remains in the ſame ſtate all the reft 


of his life: he continues to ſee objects, without 


obſerving them well, without making any proper 
remarks, or drawing any uſeful conſequences : 
he is never tempted to examine what is propoſed 
to him, or to make any trials. Nevertheleſs 
that ſpirit of curioſity, of reſearch, and obſer- 
vation, is totally neceſſary to a cultivator, for 
drawing aſſiſtance from experience, to prevent the 
accidents with which he is menaced, and profiting 
by every advantage. The wiſe farmer, of whom 
the learned M. Hirzel has publiſhed a hiſtory “, 
furniſhes us with a ftriking proof. Every one 
knows, with what a ſpirit of order and reflection 
he had placed his family, in eaſe, in ſpite of 
many unfavourable circumſtances. 

For expanding the ſame ſpirit throughout our 
country, by giving birth to new ideas, among a 
oreat number of perſons, whoſe example may 
enlighten the reſt of the multitude, government 
cannot do better, than to invite judicious men 
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to compoſe upon rural c-conomy, for the uſe of 
ſchools, elementary leſſons, thrown into the 
form which appears moſt eaſy, and moſt clear; 
and, at the ſame time, the moſt agreeable to 
children. They ſhould attach themſelves to 
objects the moſt important: we ſhould give 
them ſome ſimple and general ideas, of what 
favours or obſtructs the regulation of plants. 
They might comprehend the practices which 
have hitherto appeared the beſt, in cultivating 
the fields, whether graſs or arable; for breaking 
up waſtes; for taking care of cattle; for pre- 


venting their diſtempers, for the preſervation of 


corn, for eſtabliſhing artificial graſſes, for chuſ- 
ing ſeed for raiſing uſeful plants, which might 
be introduced into a country. They ought, in 
particular, to give diſtinct and complete ideas 
upon the manures which are drawn from the 
mineral, vegetable, and animal kingdoms ; 
upon the methods of employing them, according 


to the diverſity of ſoils; and principally upon 


the manner of augmenting dungs, preparing 
them, and rendering them proper for producing 
the greateſt poſſible effect on the land. In divers 
works publiſhed ſome time ſince, we find excellent 
views in this reſpect. They merit being united, 


_ Publiſhed in a ſimple manner, and given to the 
moſt intelligent farmers. It is an eſſential point, 


that we can with frequent ploughings, and good 
| | I culture, 
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culture, contribute the moſt to the amelioration 
of the lands of our dear country. The legiſlator 
ought to neglect nothing for rendering theſe 
parts of knowledge common, and ſpreading 
them among the people. And in general, when 
he has made a diſcovery which may have a great 
influence on the proſperity of a country, it is 
proper ſo to inſtruct the publick, that no perſon 
ſhould be ignorant of it. Clear precepts pre- 
ſented in a ſenſible manner, and proportioned to 
the capacity of children, would imprint them- 
ſelves inſenſibly in their minds, on being read 
in books of rural ceconomy, compoſed for their 
uſe. 

By the queſtions which are put to children, 
and by the anſwers they receive, or give, the 
judgment of the young diſciples is diſcovered, 
It is alſo neceſſary that they ſhould be taught 
to write, and to calculate exactly, to the end 
that they may be able hereafter to throw their 
affairs into order, and eſcape a thouſand little 
pieces of injuſtice, of which they might other- 


wiſe be the victim. By the aid of calculation 


they can better eſtimate the produce of their 
iands, compare the expences they are at in cul- 
tivating them, willi the revenue they draw from 
them, and judge by that means if they ought 


to adopt a practice or reject it. At the ſare 


time, it is worthy the miniſters of religion, con- 
curring 
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durring to give ſucceſs to the plan, watching 
the ſchools with care. After having penetrated 
their pariſhes with the great maxims of religion, 
they can never do better than to remove thoſe 
vices they are called to combat, by inſpiring a 
love of labour, and a noble emulation for the 
thorough culture of the earth. 

If the inhabitants of the country had faith in 
the more enlightened principles of cultivation, 
it is natural to believe they would apply them- 
ſelves with zeal. The progreſs of vegetation 
would occupy their mind agreeably. All that 
paſſes in the country would pique in a lively 
manner their curioſity. They would become 
extremely ſenſible to the innocent and delicious 


pleaſures which agriculture yields. They would 


be pleaſed to ſtudy nature on their lands, for 
applying the principles they had received in 
modifying the means according to circumſtances. 
To the end that the cares attached to country 
works, ſhould not repulſe the cultivators, it 
would be right to accuſtom children to ſuffer 
heat and cold, and to fortify their bodies by 
various exerciſcs, proportioned to their ſtrength. 
What did not the Spartans practiſe to harden 
their children? They obliged them to go bare- 
footed for increaſing fatigue; and to dreſs in 
the ſame habit in winter and ſummer, for putting 
them to the proof of heat and cold. Do we not 
I 2 find 
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find among the antients admirable inſtitutions, 
vhich tended to accuſtom children by degrees to 
ſupport the greateſt labours? If human nature 
ſeems to have degenerated and become weaker, 
muſt not we attribute it in a great meaſure to the 
profound oblivion into which they are fallen ? 

It is not leſs neceſſary to preſerve them from 
debauchery, which ever brings on a diſguſt at 
labour, and renders them incapable of all good. 
We want rigorous and well executed laws for the 
deſtruction of ale-houſes, and other receptacles 
of low vice. The preſervation of manners de- 
mands moreover, that the fathers of families 
ſhould be rewarded, who gave their children 
more time than is common, in watching their 
conduct, for engraving in their minds the prin- 
ciples of religion, which will carry them without 
ceaſing to the practice of their duties. 

Would you fortify in young men the love of 
labour, frugality, and virtue? Pique them with 
honour, and emulation; regulate their ranks and 
places according to merit ; let them conceive no 
other road for arriving at advantages, c. to draw 
the conſideration of men and eſcape their cen- 
ſures and contempt, furniſh them with courage 
for the career of their duties, by teaching them 


to diſtinguiſh themſelves in their vocation. Some | 


honorary marks ſhould be diſtributed publickly 
by the community in favour of young men, 
| Who 
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who are the beſt inſtructed, the moſt docile, the 
molt adroit, and who ſhew the moſt conſtancy 
in labour, and give the greateſt hope of improv- 
ing; the inhabitants of a country. What a pow- 
erful influence upon the education of youth, 
would prerogatives be, granted by the legiſlature 
to the fathers, who raiſed their children with 
care, who watched attentively their manners, 
and who gave the greateſt examples of virtue, 
moderation, ſobriety, and application to work 
But what curbs ought to reſtrain thoſe unhappy 
fathers, who by a diſorderly conduct, and per- 
nicious example, deitroyed the happy impreſſions 
their children had received from the wiſe inſtruc- 
tions given them ? Ought they not to be puniſhed 
by ſtinging reproaches, addreſſed to them in the 
eyes of the publick ; by humiliations, diſgraces, 
and other means, whereof we ſhall have occaſion 
to ſpeak hereafter ? 

It 1s not only the country youth that ſhould 
be inſtructed in what belongs to the culture of 
plants; but alſo the young men of every order, 
whatever profeſſions they may have embraced. 


Often thoſe in authority, of fortune, and edu- 


cation, may be placed in a fituation of advancing 
the progreſs of agriculture, but have at the 
ſame time leſs capacity than the countrymen 
themſelves, who have no guide for a true route, 
but their examples and directions. Nevertheleſs, 
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theſe are the enlightened rich who might the 
better animate this important art. With know- 
ledge, and the neceſſary abilities for making 
certain eſſays, why not open to themſelves the 


whole that concerns rural ceconomy ? When | 


thoſe that are at the head of a great domain 
underſtand nothing of the culture of land, not 
only the labour of their domeſtics is ill directed, 
but as they know more than their maſter, they 
infallibly waſte their time, and ſet aſide all ſub- 


ordination. It is therefore with reaſon, that it 


has a long time been complained, that moſt part 
of our young men leave their colleges and acade- 
mies, without being inſtructed in the ſciences 
intereſting to human ſociety, which they do not 
underſtand to be connected with the figure they 
are to make on the great theatre of the world. 


It ſeems that the knowledge u hich they acquire 


would become more uſeful, if it were accom- 
panied with inſtructions ſo relative to their con- 
duct in life, as the principles of vegetation, 
the culture of plants, natural hiſtory, and me- 
chanics, which knowledge furniſhes the greateſt 
reſources. 

All the inſtructions of which I would "BY 
appertain in general to the amelioration of lands, 
and upon what principles thoſe improvements 


are founded ; but as the nature of the ſoil, and 


other particular circumſtances of each canton, 
a | demand 
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demand variations in the means employed, it is 
neceſſary for perfecting the lights of the culti- 
vator, that there ſhould be in each diſtrict, if 
poſſible, a body charged by the government 
itſelf, to make reſearches concerning all that 
may contribute to the encouragement and per- 
fection of agriculture in the countries where 
they reſide; and this is the ſecond — of 
legiſlation. 
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CONSIDERATION II. 


The beſt Culture of the beſt Plants. 
| HE. progreſs and the perfection of agri- 


| culture depend on the manner in which 

we prepare and cultivate our lands, and on the 
good application we make of them. From thence, 
as from their ſource, flow the true riches and 
proſperity of a ſtate. All enlightened govern- 
ments, which would take wiſe meaſures in each 
diftrict for raifing uſeful plants, which would 
pay the beſt for cultivating, ſhould go to work 
in the way the eaſieſt, the moſt direct, the leaſt 
coſtly, and the moſt applicable to the nature of 
the ſoil. A ſovereign can undertake nothing 
more noble, more great, or more advantageous 
to himſelf, than always to gain the hearts of his 
people. By this truly paternal attention, all are 
employed in the manner the moſt uſeful to the 
nation; and at the ſame time they draw from the 
heart of the earth, the richeſt productions with 
the leaſt expence poſſible, and all the eaſe that 
can be defired. Thus, a people induſtrious and 
commercial, may come in a little time to poſſeſs 
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all the riches which can reaſonably be wilted for 
in their ſituation. It ſhews to what a high degree 
of opulence it 1s natural to be permitted to 
aſpire. : 

An examination into the different parts of the 
territory, is above all neceſſary in our country. 
What varieties in the nature of the land ! What 
diverſity in the temperament of the air, cauſed 
by the ſituation of places, and their greater or 
leſs proximity to the mountains! All this per- 
mits us to raiſe plants of very different ſpecies ; 
for they might, according to their tempera- 


ment, have divers degrees of heat or cold: others, 


according to their roots, would penetrate deeper 
or ſhallower, ſearching for different ſtrata of 
good earth, and at the ſame time could not but 
proſper equally. The culture of the plants 
themſelves ought not to vary leis than their {.il. 
When, for example, the interior foil is fertile, 
deep ploughings are infinitely advantageous for 
renewing the ſtaple: when it is ſterile, it is dan- 
gerous to the following crops. Many other 
circumſtances combine themſelves in a thouſand 
ways, and form a nc<ceflity of treating lands in 
different methods. All this cannot be learned in 
an inftant. The ſingle inſpection of the ſoil, 
made with the aſſiſtance of a borer, is not always 


ſufficient for inſtruction. A ſuperficial know-- 


ledge 1s too often gained, which occaſions dan- 
gerous 
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gerous changes. The froſts, fogs, c. are more 
or leſs pernicious in various places to the ope- 
rations of agriculture ; which according to the 
heat common in a place, ought to be advanced 


or retarded, and demanding variations in the 


culture, that cannot equally be given to all forts 
of plants. There are not reiterated experiments 
for guiding us with certainty, and to aſſure us, 
in a new mode, or with new crops, how the ſoil 
and temperament of the place will ſuit. 
Reſearches of this nature are too long breathed, 
and too important for being abandoned to ſingle 
individuals, who fear the leaſt expence, and who 
would in general know all, and execute all in 
an inſtant. They would be better directed by 
ſocieties eſtabliſhed in each canton, and com- 
poſed of perſons proper for the buſineſs. But 
how ſhould it be rendered truly uſeful ? It muſt 


be by the generoſity of citizens, zealous for the 


public good, under the protection of govern- 
ment, by railing the neceſſary funds for making 
the ſucceſſive experiments. The extreme utility 
that would be drawn from ſuch a plan, ſeems to 
give us ſome right to hope to ſee it executed. 

By the aid of theſe funds, or at leaſt by the 
encouragement of individuals, in various ways 
of which a government can make uſe, they 
ſhould ſubmit to experiments in large, many 
practices boaſted of by the writers of agriculturez 
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who have perhaps experienced them only from 
trials in ſmall, which are always improper for 
gaining clear deciſions. For nothing is perhaps 
more defective, than practices uniformly founded 
on ſmall trials. We may ſometimes, without 
much expence or care, fortunately raiſe a ſmall 
number of plants, by certain proceſſes to yield 
the moſt ſtriking ſucceſs. But when we would 
extend it in the ſame manner to a great quantity 
of land, we then find ourſelves expoſed to roo 
high expences, embarraſſment and loſs of time. 
For a method to merit recommendation, it muſt 
be applicable to a great extent, without too 
much expence, care or time, all which ought to 
be abundantly made good by the return. © Ir 
js here,” well obſerved by M. de Buffon, © as 
« in all other arts, the model which performs 
« beſt in ſmall, oftentimes will not execute at 
& all in great *,” 

Experiments 


There are beſides, inconveniences of quite an- 
other nature, in trials that are made in ſmall, for diſco- 
vering the grain of which culture gives the fineſt | 
crops, and the beſt bread. I cannot do better here, 
than give an extra of what is mentioned by M. du 
Hamel, whoſe authority is ſo great in theſe matters, 
„T have,” ſays he, formed the deſign with M. de 
* la Gaiifſonnitre, of cultivating all forts of grains, 
* which we had gaine.| from different provinces of 
“the kingdom, and from abroad; for proving which 

« of 
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Experiments of this nature enlighten a neigh- 
bourhood very little. Incereſt and example im. 
med:ately engage all cultivators to adopt good 
methods, or to try the culture of new plants that 
have already turned out ſucceſ ful. The ſove- 
reign ought to give his domain in leaſe to intel. 
ligent farmers, on condition that in certain fields 
the ſocieties of agriculture ſhould have liberty 
to make experiments in large, whereof they 
ſhould give away the profit. That the govern- 
ment ſhould not fail in its deſign in the founda- 
tion of theſe ſocieties, they ſhould be compoſed of 
perſons, enlightened, induſtrious, active, and 
full of zeal for the publick good : and they 
ſhould admit the cultivators moſt diſtinguiſhed 
in the places where they reſide, who ſhould give 
proofs of their ability by their ſucceſs. Their 


— _ "_ 


cc of them would turn out beſt with culture, or would 
6 yield the beſt hread ; but as I was not able to pro. 
cure a large quantity of theſe ſeeds, when I ſowed 
« a part of my foreign grains in our province, the 
« birds eat them up. If, for eſcaping this incon- 
c yenience, I had ſown them along with the corn of 
«© the country, they would have degenerated from the 
e mixture of the farina. It is therefore neceſſary, to 
„ ſow entire fields with foreign grains, which is be- 
« yond the power of an individual,” 

All concurs therefore to ſhew us, that the ſocieties 
of agriculture can never advance the progreſs of this 
art, without the generous aſſiſtance of the * 
| long 
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long experience would have placed them in a 
ſtate of furniſhing excellent plans, and retain in 
juſt bounds the purely ſpeculative minds, who 
are too much given to all ſorts of changes and 
innovations. In all the arts, thoſe who have 
exerciſed them in practice, may diſcover in new 
methods inconveniences which have eſcaped 
others. For perfecting agriculture, all received 
cuſtoms are not to be raſhly rejected. Intereſt 
and neceſſity ſometimes excite men the moſt 
groſs, to make reſearches. By the force of ex- 
perience and temptation, they approach ſome- 
times to the real truth. Nevertheleſs as the 
practice is in the hands of men, who have not 
always time enough to reflect, there certainly 
muſt remain many detective points; and in 
ſeveral reſpects, it is good to weigh them well. 

Further, on examining into the ſtate of agri- 
culture, the ſocieties might find abuſes glided 
into practice; which, on diſcovering the ſource, 
and applying remedies, they might come in the 
end to aboliſh them. They ſhould examine, if 


there was a juſt proportion between the graſs 


and arable lands, and vines; and whether the 
circumſtances of the place permitted the eſta- 
bliſnment of artificial graſics, for ſupplying any 
defect found in the other. They ſhould find 
what is the nature of the diſtempers which attack 
the vegetables, in different parts of a province; 
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and by what means they may be ſucceſsfully 
prevented : what the grains are which produce 
the moſt in the territory; or the {-:ecies of wheat 
the leaſt tender on their foils. The correſpon- 
dence diligently maintained between the bodies 
of agriculture, would aid much in judging, 
whether it was poſſible to correct and perfect the 
methods of a place, by adopting more advan- 
tageous ones of another. Theſe ſocieties in- 
formed of all the efforts that have been made in 
the country, for improving the culture of land, 
ſhould expound them on a ſet day, diſcuſs the 
methods which have been employed, and recite 
the experiments they had made, for aſſuring 
themſelves of the benefit. They might-under- 
| ſtand, that in divers parts of a province, means 
leſs expenſive for breaking up uncultivated lands 
were in uſe; and the beſt applications of the 
worſt foils known. They ſhould give a particular 
attention to the manner of conducting cattle, for 
perfecting the breeds of uſeful animals, and pre- 
ſerving them from maladies : they might point 
out the paſtures which agree beſt with them. 


They ſhould endeavour to inſpire a lively emula- 


tion into the countrymen, by divers means; of 
which we ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak in the 
ſequel. They might ſearch alſo into markets 
for the products, how they might be extended 


and facilitated ; and endeayour to prevent ruinous 
importations, 
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After having examined fully the production 
of corn, and ather matters, for the conſumption 
of the inhabitants, theſe ſocieties ought to turn 
their views upon the more lucrative products of 
a country, for which it could have a ſure ſale, 
and might become an object of induſtry and 
commerce. Hemp, flax, mulberries for ſilk- 
worms ; different roots which facilitate the main- 
tenance of beaſts; foreign trees which may be 
naturalized in the country ; many plants which 
ſerve for dyeing, as madder, woad, Sc.; all 
which ſhould come within the trials we have 
mentioned above; to diſcover what ſort of cul- 
ture would be proper for them, in the different 
parts of the ſame province. Nor ſhould there 
be any fear that ſuch new culture ſhould preju- 
dice an abundant production of neceſſaries. The 
operations of agriculture being afterwards di- 
rected under attentive and enlightened eyes, and 
each ſpecies of plants being applied to land well 
prepared, and which beſt agrees with it; the re- 
quiſite proportion of each would in no reſpect 
ſuffer. When we underſtand this management 
of the land, it will ſuffice for every thing . 


r 


t If, for example, as in Tuſcany, we could in cer- 
tain tracts of country, have ſucccſiively two crops of 
mulverry leaves, for railing two different familics of 
worms ; without too much multiplying the trees, or 

| covering 
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In fine, theſe ſocieties ought to repreſent to 
the government with reſpect, whatever appears 
to them in each place moſt proper for reforming 
abuſes, and animating the efforts of good culti- 
vators. For without a ſingular protection of 
this ſort, all they attempt for the publick good 
muſt be without effect; and cauſe only uleleſs 
regrets, and diſcouragement, which 1s the greateſt 
of all evils that can happen to a ſtare. 

The expoſition which we are about to make, 
conformably to the great views of the ceconomical 
ſociety, demands only to be ſeconded, for effect. 
ing the execution of the plan which we 'have 
traced : without ſuch aſſiſtance, Legiſlation al- 
ways becomes expoſed to be defective and im- 
perfect, in ſpite of the moſt extenſive knowledge. 

After having diſcovered what are the beſt 
methods of preparing lands, in the divers diſtridts 
of a country, what will beſt aſſiſt in it ; we muſt, 
for obtaining ſucceſs, uſe ſuch ſeed as is perfect. 
We therefore ſee with what eaſe the government 
could furniſh the cultivator with the beſt ; and 
how, at the ſame time, he might be engaged to 
profit by it. This is the third conſideration for the 
Legiſlature, in the encouragement of agriculture, 
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covering too great an extent of country, it would 
be gaining much ſilk, which furniſhes an exerciſe for 
the national induſtry, They have ſometimes, in Taf- 
cauy, three crops of leaves for as many broods ; if the 
third crop is not reſerved for feeding cattle, 
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CONSIDERATION III. 
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Choice of Seeds. 


HEN articles of foreign agriculture are 
in queſtion, it is not eaſy for individuals, 
who have no connections out of their own 
country, to furniſh themſelves with good ſeed ; 
they can gain no aſſurances when they buy, that 
are not broken. It is therefore an eſtabliſhment 
which does honour to the wiſdom of the cecono- 
mical Society, and for which they merit the pub- 
lick gratitude, in having choſen a man worthy 


of their confidence, who, by his extenſive cor- 


reſpondence, is able to procure it. Without this 
all the reſearches they have made, would become 
uſeleſs. This eſtabliſhment was the more indiſ- 


penſable, as it was found that certain foreign 


plants being tranſported, languiſhed and dege- 
nerated ; they produced feed of little worth, 
which occaſioned the neceſſity of being conſtantly 
renewed, from the country where they flouriſhed 
in perfection. This is a practice which has been 
found neceſſary in England, and in France, in 
reſpect to flax, which they have regularly from 
the north, | 
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The ſucceſs of the culture of corn, depends 
very much on the choice of ſeed. We ſhould 
apply to this uſe, a grain well ſifted, carefully 
ſeparated from bad kernels. It ſhould be fair 
and weighty, free from burnt and ſmutty corn: 
if it is feared that the powder of the ſmut has 
infected the good corn, it is requiſite to uſe the 
lyes and ſteeps that are known for curing it. It 
is further proper to change the ſeed, and uſeful 
to have that which comes from a diſtance. The 
crops are commonly richer, fewer weeds alſo are 
found; and in buying ſeed, we ſhould chuſe 


that which is neat and pure; or if unhappily 


ſome bad ſeeds are found, it is of the leſs conſe- 
quence, not being ſown in the ſame land to which 
they have been accuſtomed : in ſome caſes, how- 
ever, they may perhaps multiply themſelves the 
more. 
For engaging indolent farmers to chuſe better 
ſeed, and prepare it with more care, and for fa, 
cilitating, on the whole, the neceſſary meaſures, 
the police might make many uſeful arrangements. 
We have already propoſed ſome excellent views 
which merit being conſidered. 
Good order immediately demands, that in the 
villages, an inſpector of integrity ſhould examine 
the grain deſigned for ſeed, to fee if they are 
pure, ſifted, and in good order; and, at the 
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ſame time, to oblige the proprietors, to paſs the | 
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corn through a lye, for preventing the ſmut. 
The ſacks in which the ſeed is to be brought, 
ſhould be waſhed; for they will retain the ſmutty 
powder which affects the good grain. This in- 
ſpector ſhould alſo take care, that the proprietors 
renew every year a part of their ſeed; but they 


| ought to be enabled to make theſe changes with- 


out too great expence. If each community took 
an exact account of all individuals who changed 
their ſeed, and procured the beſt, they might by 
ſome unexpenſive means direct a proper quan- 
tity of it to be brought for ſale to a convenient 
place. 

But which are thoſe tracts, that ought to be 
preferred, for the gaining ſeed from? Is it ſuffi- 
cient to import it from diſtant territories, which 
furniſh excellent grain, where corn proſpers par- 
ticularly, and yields the fineſt productions? Or 


| ought we to have regard to the nature of the ſoil, 


and procure our feed from one totally different 
from that on which it is to be fown ? The world 
is full of men who think this; but perhaps there 
are not experiments yet made ſufficient to prove 
it. We know in general, that a change of ſeed 
is extremely uſeful : but as to deciding what 
places we ought to prefer, relatively to the 
quality of the land, compared with that of the 
field we intend to ſow, it is a point which we 

S want 
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want ſome good experiments to determine. Tt 
merits the attention of all good cultivators ; and 
of the ſocieties of agriculture. In attending to 
the greateſt lights, it ſeems without doubt the 
ſureſt way to have the ſeed from diſtant places, 
and where excellent corn is generally produced, 
For it is natural to think, that a good ſound 
grain contains a germ more lively, and which 
will yield more vigorous productions, and become 


ſooner in a ſtate of nouriſhing the young plant, 


by puſhing the roots boldly into the earth in 
queſt of food. 

In the choice of ſeed we muſt carefully reject 
the ſprouted grains, which ever yield languiſhing 
plants. If the year has been very rainy, and 
| ſeed cannot be had from other countries, it is 
better to prefer that of a year old; for in many 
experiments which have been made with it, great 
crops have been gained. This however ſhould 
be tried beforehand, by taking a certain number 
of grains, ſowing them, and ſeeing how many 
come up. Sometimes the fineſt grains of old 
wheat will not vegetate at all, from the germ 
having been attacked by inſets. This is in 
general a wile precaution, of trying in this man- 
ner the ſeed that is bought to renew the ſtock of 
a village: as the grains ſucceed, the greater or 
leſs quantity of feed ſhould be ſown. 
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Beſides gaining good ſeed, we muſt, to pro- 


cure fine crops, not only prepare the land well, 


and chuſe the ſeed with certain precautions; we 
muſt further ſuppoſe the cultivator to poſſeſs 
good inſtruments of tillage. We come next to 
conſider what the police and government can do 
in this reſpect; which is the fourth conſideration 
of Legiſlation. 
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CONSIDERATION IV. 


The beſt Inſtruments of Tillage. 


NGENIOUS and intelligent cultivators 
ſhould be immediately invited, to examine 
if the implements of tillage are good ; and con- 
ſtructed in a proper manner, for anſwering the 
end propoſed. Sometimes theſe tools ought to 
be modified, according to the foil they are to 
cu!tivate. Thus we may, according to the place, 
find defects to correct, and eſſential changes to 
make. And perhaps it may be found neceſſary 
to invent new ones, for ſurmounting particular 
diſficulties in certain lands. - 

The manner of ſowing is not leſs important, 
and has for many years attracted the attention of 
numerous enlightened citizens. The ſeed ſown 
broad-caſt, as it is ordinarily done, is very badly 
diſtributed. In {>me ſpots it falls too thick, and 
conſequently, the grains cannot draw nouriſh- 
ment ſufficient for. vigorous productions: in 


others it is too thin; and in ſome none at all. 
Here it remains upon the ſurface unburied ; and 


become: .2e prey of birds, or is burnt up by the 
rays of the ſun. There it is buried too deep, 
by which the young plant is likewiſe deſtroyed. 

| All 
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All theſe inconveniences have given riſe to drill 
ploughs, for ſhedding with great uniformity, the 
quantity of ſeed, and at the diſtance required. 
With- this inſtrument the ſeed is œconomiſed, 
the maſter can ſhed it to his mind, according 
to circumſtances. For the more fertile and better 
prepared the land, the leſs portion of ſeed ; be- 
cauſe the plants tiller much. And after having 
diſcovered by experience, the juſt depth at which 
ſeed, according to its ſpecies, and for procuring 
rich crops, ought to be buried, what a ſatisfaction 
is it to be able, by the help of a drill plough, 
to lay in the feed juſt at the depth defired? All 
theſe advantages of the drill plough merit, with- 
out doubt, the attention of an enlightened 
government. Many of them are coſtly ; the 
purchaſe much ſurpaſſing the power of poor 
farmers. Some of them are too complicated 
for being managed without danger by rough 
hands, which hazard their deſtruction. It is 
wanted therefore, to chuſe the .moſt ſimple and 
leaſt expenſive, and to encourage workmen in 
the conſtruction of ſimilar ones. It is neceſſary 
to ſend models to all the blackſmiths, carpenters, 
wheelwrights, joiners, &c. to the end that 
countrymen may eaſily procure them; and that 
the conſtruction may become common and eaſy, 
It will at the ſame time be neceffary to diſcover 
the defects of other inſtruments of tillage, and 
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to introduce in each place the moſt perfect. If 
ſuch meaſures were taken, the drill plough would 
ſoon become leſs coſtly. It would be with them, 
as with watches, which once were ſold very dear, 
but are now at a moderate price, from the numbers 
of workmen that make them. When matters 
are come to ſuch a point, would it not be proper 
to propoſe a law, to oblige all cultivators to ſow 
their land with a drill plough ? For if all indi- 
viduals ceconomiſed their ſeed by the aſſiſtance 
of this machine, what a prodigious quantity of 
corn would be ſaved in the whole country, 
without reckoning the advantages of the crops 
being more abundant ? | 
We have here endeavoured to develope this 


end of good government, whether in expanding 


a taſte for agriculture ; augmenting the lights of 
the inhabitants or the country, on the culture 
and beſt employment of their lands; for facili- 
tating the purchaſe of good ſeed and good im- 
plements of tillage. But all theſe are not ſuf- 
ficient for animating the cultivators ; it 15 further 
neceſſary, to remove all that can throw them into 
miſery and poverty, render them incapable of 
bringing up their children, and ſupporting the 
expences, incurred by improving their lands. 
This is an eſſential point, which an enlightened 
Legiſlator ought to have in view, in all his ope- 


rations ; and which makes the fifth object. 
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CONSIDERATION V. 
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Preſervation of the Welfare and Fortune of the 


Farmers. 


E RE preſent them'clves a multitude of 

conſiderations, for preſerving the welfare 
of countrymen, and keeping their families from 
a reverſe of fortune. The intimate connection 
they have with the welfare of our country, de- 
mands that we ſhould diſtinctly explain them.” 
This ſubject merits all the attention of a wiſe 
government. 


Firſt Conſideration. Repreſs Vice. 


And it ſhould immediately turn the people 
from thoſe vices which tend to their ruin, and 
plunge their poſterity in miſery. There are na- 
tions where the force of climate carry them with 
fury to certain diforders. When that is the caſe, 
reſtricting laws, and an acting vigilance, will 
bring ſome remedy. It is the firſt function of a 
Legiſlator, to take the. moſt prudent meaſures 
for purging the nation of the vices that are 
natural to it to purify the manners, and to 
expand moderation. 
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Drunkenneſs. 


All vices debaſe the mind, diminiſh the capa- 
city of doing good, and ruin the fortunes of 
individuals. But there is perhaps no diſorder 
more contrary to the love of labour and agricul- 
ture, than a paſſion for wine, which unhappily 


infatuates the inhabitants of our country. A 


moderate uſe of this liquor would be very uſeful, 
if they contented themſelves with drinking at 
their meals only; it might be done without diſ- 
ordering their faculties, and they might return 
to their labour with more vigour and gaiety; 
but it is not ſuch moderation which pleaſes moſt 
of our huſbandmen. They love the exceſs and 
frightful licence which reign in the cabarets. 
Carried away by their paſſion for wine, they 
ſhamefully diſſipate their inheritances, conſume 
all their profits, and often plunge themſelves 
into all the horrors of miſery. It is often the 
ſabbath-day, conſecrated for rendering homage to 
God, and for taſting innocent recreations, which 
is the witneſs of the greateſt exceſſes. After 
having aſſiſted at the ſacred exerciſes, and 
haſtened through ſome acts of devotion, they 
break into a tree career. In the cabarets they 
loſe on that day their money; make ruinous 
agreements, pay often with their health, for the 
exceſſes to which they have abandoned them- 
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ſelves; and are ſo weakened, as to be often 
unable to return for ſome days to labour. Being 
thus deſpoiled of all that ſhould ſupport their 
families during the week, they reduce their chil- 
dren to the ſad neceſſity of ſolliciting charity, 


for that nouriſhment which is denied them at 


home. Never will there be an end of theſe 
ſcenes of libertiniſm and diſſipation, until the 
frequenting cabarets on a Sunday be abſolutely 
interdicted, both in the towns, and in the coun- 
try. Not being more tempted on that day from 
a want of employment, they would, by degrees, 
loſe the taſte of their brutal debauchery. But 
it is requiſite that the magiſtrates, charged by 
the government for executing the laws, ſhould 
give ſtrict attention to their never being the leaſt 
relaxed. When the beſt regulations remain with- 
out vigour, there reſults an irreparable evil. 
Thoſe who are objects beneath the laws, can be 
tamed by no other curb, Nothing can be more 
advantageous, than to aboliſh in the villages all 
the cabarets, which are not abſolutely neceſſary 
for travellers. It is in places where we find moſt 
of theſe houſes, that moſt miſery abounds. The 
countryman 1s every day tempted to go and loſe 
his time and his money, for ſatisfying his groſs 
pleaſures. Thus, in places where the paſlage of 
travellers is too frequent to permit them to be 


proſcribed, the inhabitants of the place ought to 
be 
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be ſeverely reproved, and the avarice of the 
cabaret-keepers repreſſed, which 1s exceſſive in 
drawing in as many as poſſible. It is not leſs 
neceſſary to prevent, in the villages where there 
are no cabarets, the towns-people of the place, 
under the pretext of poſſeſſing ſome vines, to 
ſell wine for a great part of the year, and draw 
to themſelves the money of the peaſants. 

In fine, all means muſt be taken abſolutely to 
break through the extreme debauchery which 
deſolates the country. When a government 
neglects to baniſh from the ſtate drunkenneſs 
and diſſipation, all it attempts to undertake for 
its proſperity becomes almoſt uſeleſs; the laws 
ioſe their force, and there is a continual want of 
new ones. The ſuperintendance of manners,” 
ſays M. de Mirabeau, 1s the moſt ſacred right 
« of government; and is almoſt the only part 
<* of the laws, of which it ought to reſerve to 
< itſelf the ſupreme adminiſtration.” But it 
may be ſaid, what mound is ſufficiently efficaci- 
ous for oppoling all theſe vices? How will you, 
not only ſtop theſe wicked purſuits, but extract 
their ſource by changing the taſte and the incli- 
nations of the people ? Conſtraint alone will not 
ſuffice ; corruption knows well how to elude it. 
The education of youth muſt immediately be 
improved, as we have explained at the beginning 
of this diſcourſe. ' The means which we have 


propoſed, 
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propoſed, for piquing the young men with emu- 
lation; and the great principles of the chriſtian 
religion ſtrongly imprinted in their minds, would 
doubtleſs efficaciouſly break the impetuoſity of 


their paſſions, and bring them to moderation in 


the midſt of their ramblings. But that educa- 
tion is always imperfect, which only palliates the 
vice, or removes a few bad examples. Thoſe 
who by their diſorderly lives, continue to neglect 
their family affairs, and to corrupt the manners 
of their children by examples of drunkenneſs, 
ought to be excluded from every charge, and 
from every publick aſſembly, to be deſpoiled 
of every privilege of the community, and at the 
ſame time declared to be incapable of giving 
evidence. They might be forced to work for 
certain days gratis for the publick, and be 
neceſſitated to gain, by molt aſſiduous labour, a 
ſubſiſtence of bread and water. There is no- 
thing but the fear of infamy that will conquer 
the mind of man. The Lacedemonians, who knew 
that in their combats they muſt conquer or 
die, and that they could not take to flight 
without being expoſed to bloody outrages, 
braved the greateſt dangers with the moſt 
heroic intrepidity. Why could- we not by ſuch 
means retain in their duty the moſt determined 
drunkards ? Why not expoſe, as at Sparta, vile 
and deſpicable men to the view, mockery, and 

ridicule 
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ridicule of young men, to make them feel the 
infamy of vice, and that it is highly worthy of 


hatred. 

Luxury is another vice, which is not leſs con- 
trary to the progreſs of agriculture, by the ruin- 
ous expences into which it throws individuals, 
It makes them diſſipate all their revenues, for 
ſhining in the eyes of the publick, and attracting 
to themſelves by a vain eclat, the honours and 
the conſideration, which are due alone to true 
merit. ; 

Nothing is more contagious or ſpreads quicker 
through a nation, than this puerile vanity: Some 
examples are ſufficient to inſpire a general deſire 
for diſtinguiſhing by oftentation. People will 
not cede to their equals a pre-eminence of which 
they think themſelves worthy. If with a mode- 


rate fortune we cannot equal others in ſhew, we 


muſt at leaſt give to every thing a certain taſte 
of delicacy and elegance; to this we conſecrate 
our induſtry, our time, and our money. And 
what is the conſequence ? It is, that the fathers 
of families impoveriſhed by their fooliſh profu- 
ſion, can neither attend effectually to the welfare 
of their children, nor cultivate with care their 
lands. Do they ſuffer loſſes from epidemical 
diſtempers among their cattle, from froſts or 
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other accidents ; or have they indiſpenſable re- 
pairs to make on their buildings? They are 
reduced to borrow money for ſuſtaining the 
expence, they heap up debts, which in the end 
bring them to ſuch indigence, that they are not 
able to improve their farms, but they will at all 
events continue to live with the fame expence. 
When luxury is upon the throne, I know 


' what a diſtaſte for labour ſeizes every mind. It 


inſpires in truth an ardent deſire of enriching 
one's- ſelf; but it is by means which require not 
care and pains to perform; but permits a quick 
acquiſition for an oſtentatious expence. The 
culture of the earth, whieh demands great ceco- 
nomy, order, and continual care, 1s deſpiſed 


| becauſe it brings not rapid fortunes. This 


kind of labour cannot but diſpleaſe effeminate 


men, whoſe bodies are enervated with pleaſure. 
They find, at the fame time, many things which 


choak their delicacy. The firſt Romans did 


not think themſelves diſhonoured by putting 
their hand to the plough with their ſlaves ; but 
when they became maſters of the world, they 
became the prey of luxury, and would no longer 
be companions in labour. The fields which 
their anceſtors cultivated with ſo much attention, 
were carried off by enormous expences, and they 


came at laſt to be converted into uſeleſs decora- 


tions, 


at 
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tions, and gardens of pleaſure, which ruined the 
proprietors. 

Luxury carried infallible deſolation to the 
country. Did they not draw from ſtrangers the 
bread they eat? All the money was carried off— 
circulation was interrupted—induſtry languiſhed 
national eaſe diminiſhed. What an immenſe 
quantity of neceſſary commodities are ſacrificed 
even by the poor for frivolous merchandize | 
We ought therefore to raiſe the price of all, 
that an infinity of indigent families may be pre- 
ſerved in a ſtate of labouring with courage. But 
for preventing this. diſorder, fabricate at home 
the works which ſerve to nouriſh luxury, which 
will prevent your falling into greater inconveni- 
encies. It is true it ſeems, that. in the ſtares 
where there 1s a great inequality of fortune, the 
rich have a happy occaſion of emptying their 
coffers, which animates circulation, and enables 
the poor to live by their labour. But on the 
other ſide, is it not to be feared that the frivolous 
arts, when they are eſtabliſhed, being leſs labo- 
rious than agriculture, will draw all to them; fo 
that the neceſſary manufactures will want hands. 
Without doubt the poor muſt find the means of 
ſubſiſtence from the expenditure of the rich; 
their money is uſeleſs if it goes no farther than 
their houſes. But expence ought above all 


things to advance the improvement of the lands, 
by 
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by exciting cultivators to an uſeful induſtry. It 
is a great evil, when the rich fall into a luxury 
that encourages only the uſeleſs arts; and throws 
the expences of every one beyond his power, in 
conforming to cuſtom ; this di:peoples the coun- 
try, and diſcourages the little intereſt taken in 
country labours. At length, the workmen in- 
ſtrumental to luxury, gain whatever they will 
by an eaſy labour, while the poor farmer lan- 
guiſhes and fees no reſource. The rich dream 
not of expences, that do not immediately con- 
cern himſelf; but places his wealth in annuities, 
for enjoying it in repoſe, independant on in- 
temperate ſeaſons. Such being the ravages of 
luxury, what is to be done for retaining it in 
juſt bounds ? 

If in a country the fortunes were perfectly 
equal, there could be little luxury. Each being 
in a ſtate of mediocrity, finds the neceſſity of 
labouring, and of preſerving the ſpirit of order 
and ceconomy. Lycurgus would abſolutely ex- 
tinguiſh luxury; and in giving to his citizens 
no other diſtinctions than aroſe from merit, he 
perſuaded his countrymen to throw every thing 
into the common ſtock, and to make a new di- 
viſion. Not only this perfect equality, which he 
ſought to eſtabliſh, is not found in the repub- 
licks which ſubſiſt at preſent, but it is alſo im- 
poſſible to introduce it by any ſimilar operation; 
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it would be ſubject to too many inconveniencies, 
Nevertheleſs, for proſcribing a luxury ever: fatal, 
the ſpirit of laws ought to aim as much as poſſi- 
ble at an equality of fortunes, and at prevent- 
ing many from accumulating on one head. We 
might aboliſh, for example, the rights of elder 
brothers, intails, the power of redemption, the 
adoptions, and make in the ſame ſpirit other 
laws on marriages, wills, and the dowers of 


women. Theſe things ſhould be diſpoſed in 


ſuch a manner, that thoſe who ſerve the publick 
may remain in an honeſt and decent mediocrity, 
and not be too much enriched by the employ- 
ments which they occupy. The principle re- 
compence ought to be the teſtimony of their 
conſcience, the reſpect of mankind, and the 
honour of governing well. For if at any time, 
the employments which they exerciſe, and the 
commiſſions which they receive, give them the 
means of making immenſe profits, riches will 


preſently become too unequal, the ſpirit of 


moderation will vaniſh, and a frightful luxury 
which corrupts every order, be raiſed to the 
throne. When the chiefs of a people are the 
firſt to give an example of a modeſt ſimplicity, 


and to ſhew a diſtance from every ſpecies of 
vanity, the ſame ſpirit will rapidly expand itſelf | 


through all ranks ; it would always be an honour 
then to imitate them. 
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It is alſo a very wiſe precaution in poor coun- 
tries, to prohibit the importation and the uſe of 
merchandize which nouriſhes luxury, but is of 
no ſervice to the arts which furniſh ſubſiſtence. 

Would you extinguiſh luxury? Give a ſingu- 
lar protection to agriculture, which engages men 
to live in temperance and frugality ; which is 
ever covering a country with inhabitants, rather 
than aggrandizing cities and capitals. The 
«* more men collect themſelves together,” ſays 
the famous preſident De Monteſquieu, © the more 
« vain they are, and the more envious they are 
“ in ſignalizing themſelves by trifles. They 
* have more deſires, more wants, more fantaſies.” 

The manners of women alſo merit a ſingular 
attention. When every thing is allowed them, 
and we ſhut our eyes on their conduct, they give 
into finery and bagatelle with fury, and fill up 
the very meaſure of luxury. At Rome the cen- 
ſors watched the manners of the women; and 
many laws were made for repreſſing their luxury. 
What paſſes before our own eyes, ſhews the 
neceſſity of renewing them. In the country, we 
ſee the wives even of the loweſt labourers give 
into a ſpecies of luxury, and ſpend in frivolous 
ornaments, money which ſhould be applied to 
the improvement of their lands, and the educa- 
tion of their children ? In fine, the true means 
of proſcribing luxury, is to form young men to 

| L 2 ſimplicity 
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ſimplicity and modeſty, to give them juſt ideas 
of vain glory; and to grant honours and flatter- 
ing diſtinctions to talents and merit. If ever 
the falſe ſhackles of riches, and vain eclat, pre- 
vent timid virtue from being raiſed to the pre- 
eminence and the conſideration which are its 
due, we ſhall ſee nothing but that miſery which 
reſults from dazzling the eyes of the publick, 
with a falſe magnificence. National emulation 
carries itſelf towards all that is worthy in man: 
it ſhould be an honour to live with ceconomy, 
not only to avoid being expoſed to the ſhameful 
temptation of injuring others, but yet more 
for being in a ſtate of doing all the good whereof 
we are capable. We ought to labour with 
emulation to ſhew the moſt virtue, capacity, and 


diſintereſted love for our country. This is the 


beſt ſumptuary law that a government can enact 
againſt luxury. 


Begging. 


We muſt extinguiſh the mendicity which 
perpetuates poverty and miſery in the country. 
Men, who during their infancy and youth, have 
been uſed to implore the charity of the publick, 
and maintained themſelves in total indolence, 
will never be diſpoſed to ſeek their ſubſiſtence 

by an aſſiduous labour. After having ſpent 
their 
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their tender years in diſſipation, and accuſtomed 
themſelves to ſquander whatever they receive, 
they will be for ever incapable of regularity in 
their affairs: the preſent moment abſorbs all 
their thoughts; they have no wiſh to form a 


ſolid eſtabliſhment. Become fathers of families, 


they teach all their children the art of begging ; 
and as they are uſed to no other ſort of induſtry, 
they depend on that alone for their ſubſiſtence 
and eaſe. See how poverty, miſery, &c. entail 
themſelves from generation to generation. 

What is to be done to proſcribe a mendicity 
ſo pernicious to the ſtate? It is not by multi- 
plying and enriching without diſcernment, hoſ- 
pitals ; that will never extinguiſh it. Should they 
be ſo numerous and ſo rich as to receive all 
comers, without laying any injunction of in- 
duſtry ; they would infallibly injure the nation 
by encouraging idleneſs. In diminiſhing labour, 


they would multiply the poor. Men who give 


themſelves up to the pleaſures of the ſenſes, who 
expect to find in their old age a certain and 
eaſy retreat, diſſipate without fear their inheri- 
tance, and have no thought of living with ceco- 
nomy. There ought not to be in a ſtate any 
more hoſpitals than neceſſary for the really 
infirm, and incurables, and for aſſiſtance in un- 


foreſeen caſes. All others ought to be con- 


yerted into houſes of induſtry, wherein the idle 
L 3 are 
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are forced to work; where they draw the aſſiſt. 
ance which is neceſſary, not for fomenting their 
idleneſs, but for furniſhing to indigent families 
opportunities of exerting their induſtry with 
ſucceſs. At the ſame time they would be uſeful 
for ſuppreſſing vagabonds and beggars, for form- 
ing ſocieties of choſen, and worthy men, who, 
aided by government, and aſſiſted by all good 
citizens, diſtribute timely aſſiſtance in their 
departments to unfortunate families in the coun- 
try ; and take care that the children are kept at 
home in their pariſhes, and receive ſuch an 
education as we have mentioned, that they may 
in good time acquire a habit of labour, for 

gaining their own ſubſiſtence. 

By means of ſuch an arrangement, the moſt 
miſerable labourers would be at once placed in 
a ſtate of raiſing robuſt children, capable of 
ſupporting the moſt violent work, and well ex- 
erciic in the art of cultivating the land. The 
neceitury manufactures being eſtabliſhed, will 
employ the old men, women, and children, in 
{-inning and preparing the raw materials. In 
te nõuntainous countries, where agriculture 
does not demand many hands, it is very e. ſy to 
bring up the children to theſe profeſſions; there 


might alſo be drawn from thence many young = 


men for cultivating the plains. In towns, in- 
duſtry being acquired by the youth, would pre- 
vent 
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vent them from ever becoming chargeable to the 
publick. Laſtly, in places where there are lands 


| to break up, the poor labourers ſhould be aſſiſted 
on condition, that they and their children la- 
| boured diligently in improving them. 


With the protection and aſſiſtance of govern- 
ment, the neceſſary funds for executing all theſe 
objects would not be difficult to be found. All 
good citizens, who nouriſh in their hearts the 
ſentiments of humanity, and who are penetrated 


with that tender compaſſion for the poor, inſpired 


by our ſacred religion; would, without doubt» 
eagerly aſſiſt the ſocieties in attaining their end, 
by entruſting them with a part of the aſſiſtance 
received for the relief of the miſerable. Would 
it not become agreeable to think that alms would 
be diſtributed with wiſdom, in the manner moſt 
advantageous to the country, and the moſt proper 
for removing the miſery of unhappy families, 
who are forced into inaction, and to ſpread acti- 
vity and induſtry throughout the country. To 
all theſe ſuccours due from the generoſity of 
good citizens, and the protection of government, 
we might add, the ſums paid by proprietors” 
for the abolition of commons. 

If in ſpite of all theſe regulations, there are 
ſtill men lazy enough, and of ſo vile a turn as 
to continue beggars, they ſhould be puniſhed 
ſeverely, and ſhut up in work-houſes to labour 
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as we have mentioned. This rigour is neceſſary, 
becauſe in the ſtate of begging, all infamous 
and ſhameful as it is, is unhappily what they 
beſt like. They are pleaſed to find their main- 
tenance, without any other care than that of 
ſoliciting the compaſſion of travellers. 

| Theſe are the means which appear moſt proper 
for ſuppreſſing this claſs of men, fo uſeleſs to 
every body. What happy changes do we not 
perceive in thoſe countries, where the govern- 
ment has taken it into conſideration. Here- 
after we ſhall ſee in the country, none but 
healthy and laborious young men, who uniting 
their efforts with thoſe of their fathers for culti- 
vating their lands, will double their revenues. 
The poor will diminiſh every day, and mendi- 
city become unknown. We ſhall have cut off 
the evil at the root. Some expence in this ought 


not to be regretted ; for there is nothing which 


more diſhonours a ſtate than vagabonds and 
beggars, who incommode travellers, and rob 
the alms due to the real poor. What can be 
more pernicious than an order of men, who 
without labouring, are fed and cloathed, and 
therein diſcourage thoſe who gain their ſubſiſt- 
ence by the ſweat of their brows! What miſ- 
chief and diſorders are the children of begging ? 
What numbers are there among the beggars, 
who take to all the habits of vice, and plunge 
at laſt into all ſorts of crumes ? 
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Law. 


It 1s of great conſequence to remove from 
the inhabitants of the country all law proceſſes, 
wherever 1t 15 poſſible ; and where inevitable, to 


tender them as little prejudicial to their affairs 


as can be done, It is certain that litigations, 
and a paſſion for law, are infinitely miſchievous 
to them. The ſums paid to the pleaders in 
perſuit of their cauſes, the journeys they are 
obliged to undertake for having them heard, the 
tediouſneſs of the procedure, the high price at 
which they often buy bad advice, all together rob 
them of the money and time which ought to be 
ſpent in the improvement of their lands. The 
works of the farmer cannot be interrupted, and 
then neglected, without wholly falling into con- 


fuſion. 


For cutting ſhort ſuch a ruinous proceſs, and 
giving a check to knavery and artifice, there are 
immediately wanted, clear and preciſe laws, 
founded on the principles of natural right, and 
wiſe politicks, which avoiding all ambiguity 
and ſubtilty, give the moſt ſimple intelligence. 
They ought to be followed invariably, and 
never left to the explanation of the judge, to 
pronounce upon preſumptions, which are ever 
arbitrary. With fuch laws each citizen diſco- 
vers caſily when his pretenſions are well, when 
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lll-founded. And he is leſs expoſed to be fe. 
duced by bad advice, received of thoſe who are 
intereſted to truſt in their ability for eluding 
the moſt juſt demands. 

When the code of laws in a nation is imperfect, 
when they are obſcure, or in many caſes aban- 
doned to the arbitrary deciſion of the judges ; if 
they carry particular cauſes before the ſovereign 
courts, there muſt i»fallibly reſult, at different 
times, according to the abilities and diſpoſitions 
of the judges, deciſions which contradict them- 
felves. What is the conſequence ? It is, that 


in ſtates where ſuch diſorders have place, the 


inhabirants of the country are eaſily drawn into 
law by men of the buſineſs. Should they con- 
fult advocates and avaricious attornies? Such 
ſeek nothing from their occupations but great 
profit; and want only to flatter them in their 
pretenſions, by quoting caſes which favour them, 
without, at the ſame time, explaining contrary 
and later deciſions, which abrogate the others. 
It is not leſs deſirable in a well governed 
ſtate, to abridge the length of law-ſuits, pro- 
cedures and formalities, which ſo often are a load 
to juſtice. It is true, that in all the ſtates 
where the ſecurity of the citizens is well taken 
care of, deciſions cannot at once be pronounced 
upon their intereſts, and there muſt be time for 
_ examining carefully their pretenſions. But, on 


the 
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the other ſide, the obſcurity of the proceſs, and 
the formalities ſo numerous and uſeleſs, make 


juſtice an unhappy means of ruining, every day, 


numbers who trult in it. They are the ordinary. 
refuge of ill faith. They occaſion an expence 
and loſs of time, which are irreparable to all 
ſorts of induſtry. They make way for the vo- 
racity of lawyers, who only know how to conduct 
themſelves through ſuch a labyrinth. 

In fine, would you ſtop the ravages of chica- 
nery, and free the people from the miſchief of 
evil councils? We cannot imagine any thing 
wiſer than the plan of a great king, as illuſtrious 
for his virtues as his rank; which he publiſhed, 
under the title of Philoſopbe bien faiſant, of which 
the love and tenderneſs of his ſubjects made him 
ſo worthy. He explained his ideas in theſe 
words. I would not abſolutely condemn the 
e cuſtom of buying the opinion of lawyers, and 


paying them for their labour; but I would 
* prevent the citizens from being deceived in 


« duubttul caſes, by advocates who prumiſe 
« them ſucceſs, when they know there is little 
« ho e of it. Inſtead of theſe mercenary coun- 
« ſellors, who I regard as a peſt, whole ravages 
« every prince ought to endeavour to ſtop ; the 
« ſtate ſhould ſubſticute, at its own expence, acer- 
e tain number of able and diſintereſted men, who 
being conſulted by the parties, ſhould explain 
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to them gratis, and in a plain manner, the 
“ injuſtice or equity of their pretenſions ; and 
<« by the hopes or fears which they give them, 
t engage them to renounce their deſigns, or en- 
« courage to purſue them. I ſuppoſe, adds be, 


t that there is a freedom of conſulting the men 
« I mentioned, or of carrying their demands at 


e once to the eſtabliſned tribunals, for deciding 
« ſovereignly; but where is the citizen who, 
« deſiring to hazard nothing in an affair of im- 
4 portance, will neglect the profered advice of 
* prudence enlightened and perfectly free from 
« prejudice? Where is the citizen who, ſeeing 
* himſelf condemned by reſpectable men, will 
dare to have recourſe to the judge?“ 


All theſe arrangements would diminiſh inſen- 
ſibly the number of advocates, procurators, 


attornies, and other lawyers, and peace in their 
ſtead would reign in the country. They might 


then be aſſured of their repoſe, if they honoured 


and paid due conſideration to the perſons who 
labourgd to compromiſe their differences, 


Debts. 


It is propoſed to diminiſh the debts, and to 
ſtop their progreſs; when they are conſiderable 
among the inhabitants of the country, they are 
a great obſtruction to agriculture. The labourer 
becomes the ſlave of the rich: you fee them 


forced 
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forced to ſell at any price, the product of their 
lands, for procuring mere neceſfaries, and carry- 
ing the ſurplus to creditors often unpitying, who 
will make them ſuffer ſeverely for the leaſt delay 
in the payment of their rents. He can reſerve 


nothing in favour of his family, nor aſſign any 
thing for improvement in huſbandry, How are 
extraordinary expences to be ſupported ? Only 
by the accumulation of freſh debts ; which bring 
freſh diſcouragement, and occaſion the ſoil to be 
very badly cultivated. His children are obliged 
to go to ſervice in towns, to gain money which 
may eſcape the purſuits of greedy creditors. 
There, an eaſy and ſedentary life, renders them 
incapable of returning to that active and labo- 
nous one of country labours ; or if they have 
the courage, they find their ſtrength gone, and 
their health debilitated. 

This is a ſhort picture of the infinite evils found 
in a country, where debts are numerous among 
the farmers. It muſt be avowed, that this evil 
has made a rapid progreſs in our country. 
Above all in the Pais de Vaud, this gangreen 


gains ground, and ravages the country more and 


more. There is ſcarcely a labourer that does 


not owe conſiderable ſums. The amount of their 


debts augment every day; it is always more 
their care, to ſatisfy their antient creditors, than 
to contract new debts. From whence comes 

their 
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their ſucceſſive miſery—their diſguſt at labour 
and backwardneſs in improving their eſtates, 
What remedies can be applied to all theſe 
evils? How are we to place bounds to the in. 
creaſe of debts? Might it not be propoſed, to 
hold a regiſter of the value of all the eſtates of 
individuals, their debts and mortgages ? And 
enter regular accounts of all creditors, and 
their titles, whether by bond or notes for 
rent, to be produced at a certain time, before 
certain chambers of judicature, before whom 
the debtors might appear. Beſides this, the 
corporations, &c. ſhould be obliged to give, for 
example, every ſix or ſeven years, an exact ſtate 
of the value of the eſtate of each individual, 
The knowledge which would be acquired by 
this means, of the fortunes of cultivators, 
ſhould be applied by government, to the making 
ſuch arrangements as are moſt neceſſary, and, at 
the ſame time, the mildeſt for diminiſhing the 
number of debts ; and if poſſible, for prevent- 
ing the contraction of new ones, diſproportioned 
to the fortune of the borrower. By ſuch an 
eſtabliſnment, the unbounded aims of falſe mort- 
gagees, in laying hands on various eſtates in many 
different places at the fame time, would be cor- 
rected. All thoſe who would ſecure their money 
on mortgage, might aſſure to themſelves at the 


regiſtry, the knowledge whether the eſtate in 
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queſtion was mortgaged or not before. In fine, 
the countrymen ſeeing that the ſtate of their 
affairs might be exactly known, would find it 
impoſſible to impoſe upon thoſe with whom they 
treated, which would make them guard with the 
utmoſt care their inheritances. With a view of 
not loſing their credit, they would regiſter their 
eſtates with exactneſs, and manage them with 
c2conomy, 

But perhaps nothing would be more proper, 
for delivering cultivators from their debts, than 
to drain the ſources from whence they flowed, 
and to remove all the obſtacles of their liqui- 
dating them. We place in this rank, the 


debauchery, chicanery, and luxury itſelf, from 


which the countrywomen are not exempt, re- 
ferring the reader to what we have already ſaid 


on the manner of a wile Legiſlature proſcribing 
theſe different abuſes. The occaſion of theſe 
debts might alſo be removed, in preventing as 


much as poſſible the heavy loſſes in cattle, and 
in making all the neceſſary arrangements for 
their drawing from ſuch ſtock as much profit as 
poſſible. But this mult be explained in an article 

by itſelf, 
Can intereſt be too high in a country? It 
facilitates the payment of debts, where they are 
rendered leſs burthenſome, by keeping intereſt 
in proper bounds ; but when this delicate opera- 
tion 
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tion is neceſſary, it muſt be made with wiſdom 
and moderation. Intereſt ſhould not be lowered 
too much; and ſtill leſs totally prohibited, 


This gives birth to a multitude of inconveniences, 
People would not lend their money for nothing ; 


an induſtrious man would find no refource in 


the coffers of the rich, where they might gain 
aſſiſtance on occaſion, of much more value than 
the payment of the intereſt. A frightful uſury 
would introduce itſelf inſenſibly in the nation, 
as it formerly did among the Romans, when the 
people obtained an abolition of their debts, a 
diminution of intereſt, and at laſt, a prohibition 
of any. It is in obſerving a juſt medium, and 
in keeping intereſt in equitable bounds, that a 
government procures the greateſt advantage ta 
its people. | 

No perſon can complain that intereſt 1s too 
high in the German part of the canton of Berne, 
where money is at 4 per cent. and ſometimes 
lower. But it is not the ſame in the Pais de 
Vaud. Moſt of the cultivators pay 5 per cent. 
for their money; which appears too high for 
thoſe who cultivate land of little fertility ; from 
which they get nothing but by the force of ma- 


nure and labour. It ſeems therefore, that it 


would be better to reduce intereſt ; and to pre- 
vent notarics from ſtipulating hereafter for the 
borrowers paying more than 4 per cent. But 
theſe 
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theſe regulations ſhould not have a retroſpective 
effect, as the antient creditors would conſent 
voluntarily to reduce the intereſt to the ſame 
ſtandard, for eſcaping the reimburſements with 
which they would be threatened. This reduction 
would aſſiſt the farmer in paying more regularly 
his intereſt ; and would be leſs expoſed to the 
avaricious views of attornies. He would 
have a greater ſuperfluity for accidental de- 
mands, and for increaſing the value of his 
fields. Low intereſt would alſo raiſe the price 
of land, which would the better enable the pro- 
prietor to extinguiſh his debts, by ſelling part of 
his eſtate. At the ſame time it would facilitate 
payments made to himſelf, if he permitted a 
reimburſement of the obligations, on the footing 
of notes of rent. By the aſſiſtance of theſe 
arrangements, and of an education which tended 
to inſpire the countrymen with frugality, and a 
love of labour, they would find in the culture of 
their lands, a ſufficient treaſure for fatisfying 
their creditors. | 
| The reduction of intereſt is the beſt way to 
engage the rich to apply their money to the cul- 
ture of the ſoil; for they will be intereſted 
moſt where they are beſt paid. Low intereſt 
animates induſtry and commerce. When the 
farmer has a greater facility in paying his rent, 
he is the better able to carry his products to the 
M beſt 
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beſt markets; which diminiſhes the dearneſs of 
labour, and favours the exportation of the fabrics 
of the country. And further, in being able to 
borrow at low intereſt, they become bolder in 
their projects; and fear not ſo much that the 
profits ſhould be abſorbed by the intereſt paid, 
The rich would be more induced to take part in 
enterprizes of commerce, and in founding uſeful 
eſtabliſhments, like manufactures, for drawing 
advantage from their money. But can high 
intereſt procure them greater revenues than 
thoſe which they might draw from land improve. 
ments, manufactures, or commerce? They 
regard all theſe with indifference. They like 
better to place their money on ſecurity for tran- 
quilly enjoying conſiderable revenues, without 
the fear of any loſs from inclement ſeaſons, 


bankruptcies, and a thouſand other accidents, 
And ſeveral enlightened people have found, that 
2 too high intereſt has held a nation in a torpid 


ſtate, and lowered it with the greateſt ſucceſs, 
The reduction of intereſt is above all necef 
fary, for encouraging induſtry and commerce, 


when other trading people have lowered it: 


for while intereſt is higher in any nation 
than among its netghbours, ſuch cannot trade 


for the ſame profit; but muſt {ell their merchan- 


dize dearer, which would prevent their cqualling 
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ſpeak here of the influence which the reduction 
of intereſt has on the proſperity of induſtry; as 
what concerns the encouragement of manufac- 
tures and commerce, is the object of the third 
part. 

Taxes and Impoſts. 


For maintaining a ſtate of eaſe among the 
cultivators, taxes on perſons and lands muſt not 
be heavy. Loading a people with impoſts does 
not make them induſtrious, as has been aſſerted 
to princes. Certain moderate duties may draw 
a people from a benumbed ſtate, excite their 
activity, and engage them to redouble their 
ardour ; for after having paid what they owe to 
the prince, they ſtill find an honeſt ſubſiſtence in 
the culture of their lands. But if theſe taxes are 
extended beyond an equitable proportion, they 
immediately bring on a declenſion. As ſoon as 
the people begin to perceive, that, in ſpite of 
their application, their vigilance and redoubled 
labour, nothing remains for them, after having 
paid the ſovereign his taxes, but ſo curtailed a 
neceſſary, that they are obliged to ſupport life 
with bad nouriſhment, and to paſs their days in 
a continual miſery ; they fall into a diſcourage- 
ment, the death of all induſtry. Sloth becomes 
the reigning character; they ſeek a recompenſe 
for the evils which they ſuffer, by avoiding hard 

M 2 labours. 
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labours. There is no perſon who loves not to 
enjoy the fruit of his cares. No one can labour 
inceſſantly for the good of others alone. Ir is 
the ſucceſs and advantages gained by application, 
which animate courage, and become the ſpur to 
induſtry. It muſt therefore, in a ſtate well 
governed, be taken care, that the impoſts per- 
mit the cultivators to improve their lands, and 
to give them altogether the pleaſing hope of 
being able, by their labour, to place their fami- 
lies in a ſtate of eaſe. 

Seek not to lay too heavy charges on the 
people: it is neceſſary that the taxes laid on 
land, be proportioned to the fertility, and to the 
current price of products in each province. If 
this is not attended to, the proprietors muſt be 
oppreſſed. Taxes ought allo to be levied with 
order, with ceconomy, and in the manner the 
leaſt burthenſome to the people. The ſums 
received ſhould enter entire into the coffers of the 
prince, to the end that he ſhould not be obliged 
to multiply impoſitions, for ſupporting the wants 
of the ſtate. Therefore they ought not to pak 
through hands, who diſſipate any part before 
they are received at the treaſury. They ought 
not to ſerve to enrich farmers, and gatherers, 
whoſe infamous and ſcandalous fortunes carry 
fadneſs and deſpair into the hearts of the people. 


It is alſo very bad politicks, from being paid 
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wich leſs care and greater promptneſs, to lay 
more on induſtrious cultivators, exciting them 
thereby, to a want of activity and induſtry. 
This pernicious cuſtom is abſolute ruin to the 
culture of the earth. The direct contrary me- 
thod ought rather to be followed, to impoſe 
deficiencies and the heavieſt taxes on thoſe, who 
do not cultivate their land with care, that the 
more indulgence may be given to thoſe who are 
the moſt laborious. 
It is in free countries that impoſts are com- 
monly greateſt. They pay dearly for the greateſt 
of all bleſſings, liberty. Thus, among the ad- 
vantages which diſtinguiſh ſo gloriouſly our dear 
country, the one the moſt remarkable, and the 
moſt flattering, 1s, that under our happy govern- 
ment, we enjoy a precious hberty without being 
ſubject to impoſts, and perſonal taxes. The 
dixmes which we pay to the ſovereign, for the 
wants of the ſtate, and which maintain us in a 
happy tranquillity, incommode not our cultiva- 
tors : on the contrary, they offer them with joy 
and gratitude. Thus all that we have ſaid on 
this head regards not ourſelves. Nevertheleſs 
there are certain diſtricts, where the quit-rents 
paid to the nobility, Sc. are too conſiderable ; 
where in bad years, after having ſatisfied theſe 
rights, little remains to the inhabitants to furniſh 
themſelves ſubſiſtence ; this cauſes a poverty, a 
a M 3 depopulation, 
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depopulation, and a declenſion ſenſibly felt by 
agriculture, Without wounding the rights of 
any perſon, are there no means of remedying 
this? When the quit-rents in a village are too 
numerous and burthenſome, a part might be 
rendered redeemable for procuring in the ſucceſ- 
ſion to the inhabitants, a freedom which would 
retain them in the place of their birth, and pro- 
cure them more eaſe. If they were granted this 
liberty, what redoubled efforts, what ardour in 
labour would ſhew itſelf in every individual, for 
acquiring ſums of money to extinguiſh a part of 
their quit-rents and rendering their condition 
more ealy? The communities ſhould not be 
wanting to render them aſſiſtance in gaining this 
end. There would reſult an increaſe in the 
value of eſtates, from augmenting that of the 
fiefs, which would be found by the lord in the 


fines of alienation, being more conſiderable on 
each changing of lands. 


Perſonal Services. 


The corvees, or burthenſome perſonal ſervices 
| which ſubject the cultivators to certain publick 
works, and for furniſhing carriages for other 
ſervices, without ceiving' any return, are mani- 
feſtly contrary to the good of agriculture. They 
not only take them from their country occupa- 
tions, but allo prevent them from maintaining 


their 


. 
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their families. Humanity ſhould engage all 
ſovereigns to diminiſh theſe evils wherever they 
are known, 


Savage Animals. 


The well-being of cultivators demand alſo, 
that birds and wild beaſts (which ravage the 
country, and carry away the fruit of their jn- 
duſtry) be not ſuffered ro multiply. It is cruel 
and inhuman to expoſe them to all theſe evils, 
for the ſake of rendering the chace more agree- 
able. It 1s not the pleaſures of ſome individuals 
that ſhould be conſulted, but the intereſt of the 
moſt valuable claſs of mankind, the cultivators 
of the earth. How much it merits complaint, 


that in ſome countries, the rich ſhould give agri- 


culture a prey to ſtags, hares, and rabbits ; which 
the countrymen dare not kill without expoſing 


themſelves to the moſt barbarous puniſhments, 


In the chaſes which are made from time to time, 
for the amuſement of the prince or his nobility, 
what ravages are made by the hunters and their 
numerous hounds, who think of nothing but 
purſuing the prey, without the leaſt regard to 
the crops of the countryman. We are happy 
in knowing nothing, but the name of theſe un- 


juſtifiable exceſſes. 
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Oppreſſion. 

Laſtly, for preſerving the farmers from miſery, 
they muſt be placed in ſecurity, and free from 
the oppreſſions of the other orders of the ſtate. 
What is ſo frightful and deplorable as the ſitua- 
tion of the labourers in a country, where they 
are reckoned as nothing; or like the Helotes 
among the Lacedemonians, may be vexed and 
inſulted with impunity by the nobles ! What an 
irreparable loſs is it to the nations who have 
adopted a conduct ſo inhuman, and fo contrary 
to that mild acknowledgement due to thoſe who 
gain their ſubſiſtence from the other citizens by 
their labour! In fates governed by theſe prin- 
ciples, do we not find vaſt countries almoſt 
deſatt and uncultivated? Do we not fee the 
countryman oppreſſed in a thouſand ways, and 
ſo repulſed by ill treatment, that he becomes in- 
capable of all induſtry, and falls into a torpor 
which approaches to ſtupidity ? 

It is not only in theſe ſtares, at preſent ſo little 
_ enlightened to their true intereſts, that the poor 
countrymen are expoſed to oppreſſion and in- 
juſtice ; ; but we ſee alſo examples in moderate 
governments, and where they make it honour- 
able to reſpect the rights of humanity in general. 
The rich often refuſe them their rights with 
impunity. By a NR artifices they uſurp 
e their 
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their rights; and they know how to prevent a 


reſtitution by laws and courts of juſtice ; they 


| frighten them with their credit, and threaten 


them with a load of expences. Theſe unfortu- 
nate people dare not purſue their rights, but 
groan in ſecret at the injuſtice which they ſuffer : 
they murmur, and take a diſguſt at a profeſ- 
ſion which is ſo debaſed; which is harraſſed 
by the other citizens in ſpite of the protection 
which the laws confer on them, as well as 
the firſt of the nation. What ought not to be 
done to prevent ſo great an abuſe! Never, — 
no, never, can we think too favourably of the 
inhavitants of the country—Affure to them tran- 
quillity, and their fortune, againit the enterprizes 
of the powerful, to the end, that ſeeing them 
belong to a claſs of men, conſidered and pro- 
tected in the ſtate, they may employ themſelves 
with courage and chearfulneſs in their country 
labours. Thus thought Henry IV. that model 
of good kings. When it was repreſented to 
him that the little were oppreſſed by the great, 
that tender father of all his ſubjects not only 
ordained a body of advocates to give them 
advice gratis whenever wanted, but alſo, if 
their pretenſions were reaſonable, enabled them 
to purſue their rights without any expence. 
How noble it was to ſeek the means of fur- 
1 . niſhing 
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niſhing the expence of an eſtabliſhment which 
mewed fo much wiſdom ! 

Such ought to be the ſpirit of legiſlation, for 
removing the cultivators from miſery and poverty, 
fo diſcouraging to induſtry ; but if we would 
place them in an honeſt eaſe, and thereby enable 
them to ſupport the expences of good huſbandry, 
and to animate them to a vigorous improve- 
ment of their lands, we muſt inſure a certain 
market for their products, and this is the ſixth 


confideration of legiſlation, 
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CONSIDERATION VI. 
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A certain Market for Products. 


ꝶ—— 


Ultivators are never more excited to draw 
all that is poſſible from their lands, than 
when they are aſſured of a ſale for their products, 
at a reaſonable price. Every thing is then em- 
ployed in the moſt advantageous manner. No- 
thing 1s loſt when they ſo endeavour to advance 
the value of their lands; but the contrary is 
always to be obſerved, when the prices are ſo 
low as not to be equivalent to the expence incur- 
red, the intereſt of the capital, and the trouble 
of ſelling. In theſe circumſtances, the labourer 
finds abundant crops ruinous, and ſees the fer- 
tility of his fields only with chagrin, he is then 
tempted to ſow no more than is abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary for his maintenance. He is unable to 
pay the number of workmen neceſſary for the 
extent of his farm; and buys no beaſts, though 
ſo neceſſary for eſtabliſhing a good rural cecono- 
my. You ſee him above all, loſe courage if he 
is obliged to pay in money, the tribute due ta 
the prince, at a time when he can find none 
that will give it in exchange for his commo- 
dities. ; 
TER Would 
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Would you remove theſe obſtacles to good 
agriculture? Augment conſumption in the places 
where it is wanted; and for this end encourage 
the rich to live upon their lands, and there to 
expend at leaſt a part of their revenues. Then all 
the reſources for enriching themſelves, and giving 
a value to their commodities in a quick con- 
ſumption, would not center in cities and capitals 
alone. If all tends thither, directly and indirectly, 
like the rays of a circle, which unite at the 
center, all that is at a diſtance languiſh, and 
draw few advantages from the products of the 


ſoil. We muſt therefore diſtribute in different 


places uſeful eſtabliſhments, which are at preſent 
immured in the cities. That thoſe who are in 
want of ſome employment may go and reſide in 
the places to which we want a reſort. Throw 
certain advantages to the country, and to all 
parts of a province. Then all will become ani- 
mated by continual efforts made to open the 
requiſite demand. Encourage population in the 
towns, and in the country; and the ſuperfluous 
commodities of which the cultivators complain, 
will ſerve to feed a numerous people. If a ſtate 
maintains troops, they ſhould be quartered in 
places deprived of the advantages of a regular 
ſale for their products. Have they a good 
militia, which they form in camps from time to 
time, for the better exerciſe of their arms? It 

would 
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would favour circulation to encamp them alter- 
natively in different parts of the domitrfions, 
according as circumſtances demand, for vivify- 
ing conſumption. 

In the diſtricts which are in abſolute want of 
every kind of market, it is proper to eſtabliſh 
manufactures. The inhabitants will diſpoſe of 
their products to the workmen. Without ſuch 
fabricks, the farmers muſt be in miſery in many 
places, for the want of a fale of their products, 
being certain ſince they exchange with others 
for all that ſerves them for cloaths, and almoſt 
every neceſſary of life, ſo that at length they 
have no money come in for their crops. When 
they underſtand how to give to raw productions, 
the preparations which render them leſs expenſive 
in carriage, they have a commercial object more 
lucrative. When you have more grain than 
you are able to conſume, and cannot export; 
according to the nature of the land, conſecrate 
parts of it to different productions upon which 
induſtry may exert itſelf; for, as we have elſe- 
where explained, the perfection of agriculture 
does not demand that all land ſhould yield corn, 
but that after providing for the ſubſiſtance of 
the inhabitants, they ſhould be employed in the 
manner the moſt lucrative. Another reſource 
for keeping grain at a reaſonable price, and 
engages them to give a value to their money in 


the 
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the culture of their lands, is to favour both the 
interior and exterior commerce of grain, and to 
propoſe recompences to thoſe who open new 
views to trade, for exporting to others the ſu- 
perfluity of our own country. In fine, if agri- 
culture is not flouriſhing enough to keep the 
markets as high as among our neighbours it is 
good policy, ſeverely to prevent all thoſe im- 
portations which are ever capitally ruinous to 
the farmer. We ſhall not indicate here the 
means which offer themſelves for favouring ney 
markets. The proper place for examining them 
diſtinctly will be in the third part, where we 
ſhall ſhew what ought to be the ſpirit of legiſla- 
tion for making induſtry and commerce flouriſh 
in a country, and contribute altogether to the 
progreſs of agriculture. 

We now pals to the ſeventh conſideration of 
a legiſlator, which has cattle for its object, 
whoſe maintenance influences ſo greatly the for- 
tune of the cultivator, and fo ſtrongly intereſts 
all rural ceconomy, that it muſt neceſſarily be 
regarded in every plan for perfecting agricul- 
ture. | 
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CONSIDERATION VI. 
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— 


Domeſtic Animals. 


Omeſtick animals are a great reſource in 

the country. Many ſerve for the nouriſh- 

ment of man, or furniſh him with an abundant 
ſubſiſtence in milk, butter, and cheeſe. The 
ſervices we receive from ſome in ploughing our 
fields, and the manure we owe to all, contri- 
bute infinitely to the improvement of land. 
Theſe animals well taken care of, the hides 
which they yield, and the food we draw from 
them, altogether make an object very lucrative 
in commerce. The wool of good forts of ſheep, 
enrich equally the farmer, the manufacturer, and 
the merchant. In one word, the maintenance 
of cattle, is a branch of agriculture intimately 
connected with the others; the welfare of the 
farmer depends greatly on it. In a ſtate there- 
fore that takes to heart the culture of the earth, 


all ſuccour and encouragement ſhould be given 


to augmenting herds of cattle, which will make 

the rural revenues flouriſh greatly. 
And it immediately becomes neceſſary to have 
done with the loſſes of beaſts that ruin their 
2 economy, 
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economy, and place them in a neceſſity of 
contracting debts. 


Abuſes of Carriages which ruin the Draft. 


Bad carriages, too frequently made at all 
times, and roads impracticable, ruin the horſes 
and kill them with fatigue ; we ſhould therefore 
labour at diminiſhing the number, by favouring 
the canals of communication between the lakes 
and rivers for tranſporting by water, products 
and merchandize. Nothing can in any reſpect 
be more uſeſul to the farmer; for the land car- 
riage robs them of precious time, which the cul 
ture of their fields, and the care of their do- 
meſtic affairs require. His works are retarded, 
and ſometimes he can make no uſe of the moſt 
favourable ſeaſons. Carrying with him for each 
journey, a portion of his own forage, ſufficient 
for the maintenance of his horſes for many days, 
he ſo much diminiſhes the quantity of his ma- 
nure, nor can he thus keep ſo much cattle as 
he otherwiſe might. If the journey laſts ſome 
days, he expends the greateſt part of his pay in 
the cabarets where he ſtops, and as it waſtes, 
always contracts a greater taſte for idleneſs and 
debauchery, the ſource of evils to himſelf, and 
ruin to his family and the ſtate, After having 
diminiſhed the number of carriages for the road, 
we 
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we muſt render leſs burthenſome, thoſe which 
are indiſpenſible on the beſt roads; that the 
carrier may perform his journies eaſier and 


quicker, and his horſes be leſs expoſed to periſh 
by fatigue. 


Remedies prompt and efficacious. 


The preſervation of cattle requires that we 
ſpread through the country lights in the art of 
curing them, when attacked by diſtempers. 
Epidemical ones would make leſs ravages if we 
had men capable of adminiſtring prompt effica- 


cious remedies. But their treatment is com- 


monly abandoned to the loweſt men. Having 
no principles, they generally do more miſchief 
than good. 


Veterinian School. 


The Veterinian ſchool at Lyons preſents us an 
caly means of inſtruction in this important art; 
by proper perſons, who on their return to their 
country can form others without much expence, 
and communicate to all, their new acquired 
knowledge. It would be rendering a true ſervice 
to all farmers, to ſend with this view ſome 
intelligent young men for attending the whole 
progreſs of it. 

For preventing the maladies of beaſts, there 
ought to be many obſervations and experiments 


N made 
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made by order of the government, upon the 
herbage they eat, and the amelioration of the 
paſtures. After having examined the different 
plants which compoſe our natural paſtures, and 
having diſcerned the plants which are falutary to 
cattle, with thoſe alſo that are hurtful; we ſhould 
then be able to attach ourſelves to the culture 
of the firſt, and carefully extirpate the others, 
on renewing the paſtures. It will alſo be neceſ- 
ſary to ſeek by experiment, if cattle are not 
prejudiced by the forage which has been damaged 
by certain accidents, fuch as the ruſt, mildew, 
Sc. to the end, that it might be known how to 
act when the circumſtances returned. 


Precautions in epidemical Diſtempers. 


It is laſtly very neceſſary, when epidemical 
diſtempers are broke out among cattle, to take 
care that the evil does not extend to thoſe in 
health, by an intercourſe with the infected. But 
at the ſame time we muſt retain theſe precautions 
In juſt bounds, and take care that they are not 
puſhed ſo far as to become miſchievous. What 
paſſes in France ſome years will furniſh us with 
an example very proper for underſtanding that 
an exceſs of prudence may become pernicious 
to the publick. The contagious malady being 
ſpread over a province of that kingdom, with 
deſign to prevent communication, they carried 

their 
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their precautions ſo far as to condemn the uſe 
of the hides of animals dead of the diſtemper, 
through fear that the ſkins might contribute to 
ſpread this fatal evil. But it is without reaſon 
that ſo precious a material is loſt. M. le Mar- 
quis de Courtivron examined if theſe fears were 
well founded *. Having procured ſome hides of 
beaſts that died of this diſtemper, he covered 
ſome healthy ones with them ; he alſo wrapped 
up ſome hay in them, which was eat by cattle 


in health; he ſoaked them in the water which 


they drank, and none of the beaſts were attacked 
with the evil. It is very miſchievous therefore 
to the publick, and to the proprietors of beaſts 
dead of the diſtemper, to oblige them to bury 
them in their hides. It is thus that governments 
the moſt enlightened, for want of experience, 
are ſubject to making detrimental regulations. 


Introduction of new Species. 


Beſides the preſervation of cattle, another 
attention of government 1n reſpect to this branch 
of rural ceconomy conſiſts in peopling the coun- 
try under its dependance with good breeds 
of animals, and of inſtrufting the people upon 
the manner of perfecting them, and likewiſe on 


* Mimiires de Þ Academie Royale des Sciences, 1745. 
N 2 the 
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the choice of paſtures which beſt agree with them, 
It is often on this that depends all the profit we 
draw from cattle. Sheep furniſh us with the 
moſt remarkable inſtance. Do we not ſee that 
thoſe nations who have procured themſelves the 
beſt ſorts of theſe animals, have gained poſſeſſion 
of the beſt wool in Europe? The Spaniards have 
had the greateſt ſucceſs in gaining the beſt 
breeds from Africa; afterwards the Engliſh, in 
the reigns of Edward IV, Henry VIII, and Eliza- 
beth, tranſported from Spain to England, flocks 
for perfecting their own: and in 1725, the 
Swedes carried ſorne from England with the ſame 
view. Flanders owes to the Dutch an excellent 
race of ſheep, originally from India. Theſe 
are breeds which have done wonders among 
different nations, and ought to be ſubſtituted 
for the pitiful ones which we poſſeſs. Conſider- 


ing the diſtance of places, it becomes too diffi- - 
cult for individuals to naturalize them in our 


country. It is a buſineſs that ought to be faci- 
litated by government. When all the cities, 
nobility, burroughs, and communities have ſub- 
ſcribed ſeparately for a certain number of ſheep, 
the colony which the government chuſes with 
care in Flanders, ſhould be diſtributed to the 
inhabitants without an heavy charge; the ex- 


pence would ſoon be reimburſed by the ſub- 


ſcribers. From the example of the Engliſh and 
the Swedes, we ſhould form a baſtard race with 
| I | our 
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our beſt ſheep and rams of the Flemiſh breed. 
In imitation of them, we ſhould likewiſe inſtruct 
our villagers concerning the paſtures which agree 
beſt with them—upon the choice of rams and 
ewes the moſt proper for breeding. By familiar 
inſtructions drawn up for the uſe of the people, 
we might root out the prejudice common through 
the country, on the manner of managing theſe 
animals; for we imagine without reaſon, that 
they are very ſenſible of cold, and in that per- 
ſuaſion we do not fold them enough, but keep 
them in ſmall ſtables, and leave their dung to 
accumulate under them; inſtead of which it 
would be much more proper to keep them in 
airy ſtables, and ſituated very high, for then 
their wool would become very fine. They only 
want to be in ſtables during 4 rigour of winter. 
The more they are folded the more perfect will 
be their wool. Although the Swedes inhabit a 
country far to the North, they told during eight 
or nine months of the year; and it is only during 
the other months that they keep them in their 
vaſt ſtables. Their ſucceſs ought to engage us 


to imitate them; tor it is not to be doubted but 


thar our country is as proper for nouriſhing ſheep 
that give excellent wool. Our climate not being 
ſo cold as that of Sweden, we might the more 
eaſily fold them during a greater part of the 
car. | 
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We have all along Mount Jura paſtures, that 
agree admirably with them. We alſo find in 
dry paſtures and ſmall hills, herbage proper for 
them. It is in ſuch parts of the country that 
we might commodiouſly manage them in large 
parks, which ought above all to be eſtabliſhed, 
Each country may have advantages which are 
peculiar to itſelf; one is proper tor ſome par- 
ticular culture; another for rearing certain ani- 
mals. It is badly employing lands to ſuppoſe 
them to yield every thing in the ſame place, or 
that they are to nouriſh all ſorts of beaſts. By a 
juſt diſtribution of the products of the earth, 
according to the nature of the ſoil, the different 
parts of a country unite themſelves to one ano- 
ther, 2nd ſupply reciprocally their wants: the 
interior circulation is augmented : they may 
without inconvenience furniſh more materials for 
manufactures, commerce will be ſuſtained on 
ſolid foundations, becauſe nothing will be forced, 
but every thing arranged contormably to the 
nature of things. 

It is not only the ſpecies of ſheep that demands 
to be perfected; our breed of horſes, which is 
weak and imall throughout the Pays de Vaud, 
requires it not leſs. If thoſe who inhabit the 
diſtricts abounding in forage, would raiſe a 
vigorous and fine breed of horſes, they would 
create a branch of commerce very advantageous. 


The 
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The culture of the earth would flouriſh more 
amongſt us. We could give better ploughings 
with ſtrong and robuſt horſes. It is true, this 
may be ſupplied by uſing oxen. The firſt 
Romans, who were excellent cultivators, heſitated 
not to prefer them. They are in effect more 
advantageous than horſes. The ox is more eaſily 
maintained than the horſe, much leſs ſubject to 
maladies, leſs delicate in the choice of paſture, 
ſtronge, and at the /ame time more proper for 
giving deep ploughings. The horſe is dearer, 
and the harneſs colts much more, his ſhoeing is 
expenſive, he diminiſhes in value with age. If 
a horſe is lamed he is good for nothing, but an 
ox become old, or rendered by accident incapa- 
ble of work, may be fattened and fold with 
profit. It ſeems therefore, much more advan- 
tageous to our country, to render their uſe more 
general in all places, where the nature of the 
land will admit it. Our farmers, by ma.ntaining 
a ſmaller number of horſes, will augment their 
profit by keeping more cattle, and will not be 
expoſed as at preſent to ſuch ſudden and heavy 
loſſes. | 

This cuſtom would above all be eaſily intro- 
duced when better roads are conſtructed, and 
the number of carriages diminiſhed by the means 
of which we have ſpoken. Would you render 
the uſc of oxen much laſs expenſive and more 
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uſeful to the cultivator, fail not to ordain that 
the butchers ſhould buy old beaſts fat, rather 
than young ones? The latter would then be 
employed in cultivation, and in their age they 
would yield our ſubſiſtence after fattening. By 
this arrangement the cultivator would draw all 
the profit poſſible from his cattle. Nevertheleſs, 
the ox moves extremely ſlow ; when there is 
much land to be ploughed, it would be necel- 
ſary to have horſes alſo for expediting the work, 
as in the time of the laſt ploughings, and at 


ſowing every moment is precious. In the time 


of the firſt Romans, the agrarian laws gave. to 
each proprietor, the extent of land that ſufficed 
for his family; it was to them more eaſy than 
to us, to ule oxen only for ploughing the lands. 

Among the domeſtick animals uſeful to a 
nation, which might contribute to place the 
countryman in a ſtate of eaſe, and of which the 
government ought to favour the multiplication, 
we muſt not forget the bees. They are the 
more valuable, as, without conſuming any kind 
of ſubſiſtance uſeful tor man or other animals, 
they maintain themfclves and furniſh an excel- 
lent food. The wax which we draw from them 
forins a branch of very lucrative commerce. It 


is prover to inſtruct the countryman upon the 
method of man ging them, of muluplying them, 
et diſpenting with magy barbarous operations 

on 
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on them, and of drawing from them as great 
profit as poſſible. 


Facilitate the Maintenance of Cattle. 


In fine, do you wiſh that the maintenance of 
cattle ſhould enrich the farmers ? Furniſh them 
tae means of nouriſhing them without great 
trouble, and of augmenting the number as much 
as poſſible, without hurting the other products 
of the country. This is particularly intereſting 
t9 our country. We arc in want of abundance 
of forage tor wintering the numerous herds of 
cattle which we ſend in ſummer to the mountains, 
Nothing more facilitates this than the artificial 
gtaſſes. Without occupying too much land, 
they yield a great quantity of forage. 

Another object of importance is to enable our 
country men to rear and fatten more hogs than 
they do at preſent. We import a great number 
from our nei hbours, which carry large ſums 
of money out of the country. Nuthing would 
be wiler than a regulation forbidding tiis im- 
portation. It would chen only remain by divers 
arrangements to favuur the maintenance of this 
fort ot cattle. Te farmers woud have a greater 
facility in rearing them, if the torelts were peo- 
pled with trees that aſſiſt in fattening them. We 
might allo gain a more abundant ſubſiſtande to 
theie animals, by rendering more common the 

culture 
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culture of different roots, ſuch as potatoes, tur- 
nips, topinambours, raddiſhes, Sc. They 
would not be leſs uſeful in feeding oxen. At 
the ſame time they would ſupply in winter the 
ſcarcity of green forage, which many beaſts 
require, or they will not do well. We might 
immediately have all theſe different aſſiſtances, 
if individuals were not tied down by regulations 
of police in the arrangements of their fields, 
Without theſe ſhackles which hold their hands, 
all the reſt of rural economy would be improved. 
This is what leads us to the eighth conſideration, 
ro leave each proprietor maſter of ſowing his 
own land as he will, and of diſtributing his fields 
in the moſt uſeful manner, zcconding to the 
circumſtances in which he finds his eſtate ; he 
would then be permitted to take the beſt mea- 


ſures for maintaining cattle, with the leaſt ex- 


pence pollible. 
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CONSIDERATION VII. 


Liberty of Incloſure. 


N countries of open fields, inſtead of the pro- 
[ prietors having a right to manage their land 
as they pleaſe, they have not the liberty of ſow- 
ing what they think proper, or of adopting 
many advantageous articles of culture, without 
expoling themſelves to fee the fruit of their 
labour devoured with impunity, by the cattle 
ſent into the fields after the crops of corn are off. 
For giving reſt to their lands they are conſtrained 
to leave them in uſeleſs fallows. Inſtead of 

encreaſing their corn and their forage, they 
cannot gain the advantage of their manure. For 
it is a fact confirmed by experience, that the 
artificial graſſes repair the waſtes of the ſoil, 
and manure the exhauſted fields. Not being at 
liberty to ſow artificial graſſes wherever they 
pleaſe, they cannot have a juſt proportion be- 
tween their graſs and arable, nor break up and 
renew their natural graſſes— neither in plough- 
ing cr ſowing, can they allot their fields with 
an eye to the manure they require, The great 

advantages 
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advantages that would attend a different admi. 
niſtration of common fields have already been 
ſet forth ſo clearly by many writers, that it i; 
needleſs further to expatiate on it here. 

The poor would have no reaſon to complain 
of the abolition of commons, if, as we have 
already inſinuated, the proprietors pay a rent, 
deſtined to extinguiſh mendicity, and to form 
young men to an active and laborious life. 
Nevertheleſs, however uſeful this abolition would 


be, it ſhould not be by a ſtroke of authority, 
that we endeavour to bring it about. Nothing 


being more dear to a nation than old cuſtoms, 
it is dangerous to attack them in front. When 
we would make the change, they ought to be 
aboliſhed, for example, by the force of mild- 
neſs, patience, and encouragements, by perſua- 
fion, and views of private intereſt. 

Why ſhould we not by found reaſons, engage 
intelligent communities to make a trial of this 
abolition? They can never fail drawing from 
them great advantages *. | 


— 


* Since the deciſion on the Memoirs on Legiſlation, 
this example has been given by the town of Orbe,who, 
after a clear examination, have aboliſhed the open 
fields in all its territory; it has placed the inhabitants 
in a ſtate of adopting many advantageous cultures, 
and in particular that of madder, which ſucceeds 
wonderfully in much of the ſail, 
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The flonriſhing ſtate in which they would 


place themſelves, would ſoon draw others to 


imirate them; and, without having recourſe 
to any violence, would free our country from a 


cuſtom which ſhackles all good cultivators, and 
holds them in ſlavery. 


But ſay ſome, If we aboliſh the commons, 
how are the ſheep to be folded after the corn 
crops? Should we deprive them of a paſture 
which is ſo ſalutary? I have often underſtood, 
that this difficulty has been objected. But let us 
throw our eyes on the provinces of France, where 
theſe unprofitable paſtures are not poſſeſſed. 
Every one,” ſays M. du Hamel, applies his 
land to what he pleaſes ; he ſows all ſorts of 
grain, leguminous plants, c. and he is aſſured 
« that no miſchief ſhall be done them, without 
« the want of hedges and ditches : i“ he fows 
« ſainfoine, lucerne, or clover with his oats, as 
the young graſs comes up among the haulm, it 


- « ſuffices for the proprietor to mark his field 


« with ſome whiſps of ſtraw, for preventing the 
« ſhepherds entering it. Beſides, the owners of the 
« cattle are reſponſible for the damage.” Thus 
after the abolition of the common rights every 
one might fold their ſheep on their own lands, 
uling the ſame. precautions. It is true, that this 
practice would be more difficult with us. As moſt 


of our countrymen poſſeſs lands which are ex- 
tremely 


| 
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tremely divided and narrow; it would not be 
eaſy to confine their ſheep to their own lands, 
without damaging thoſe of their neighbour, 
which were covered with clover, lucerne, or other 
plants. We muſt therefore endeavour to remedy, 
by mild and equitable means, this too great 
diviſion of lands, which is for other reaſons alſo 


very pernicious to cultivation. It is the ninth 


conſideration of Legiſlation, in which we come 
to conſider this union. 
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e 2 

CONSIDERATION N. 

0 IM 

5 Reunion of particular Eſtates. 

t 

1 F the lands of farmers are too much ſub- 
* divided, and diſperſed here and there in a 
a great territory, they cannot give them a due 


attention. They are never quick enough in 
preventing the damages with which they are 
threatened, nor yet for remedying them. What 
precious time is loft in carrying ploughs, c. 
from field to field at a diſtance! What fatigue 
both to man and beaſt! How much therefore is 
it to be wiſhed, that certain eſtates were more 
united, until they were of a reaſonable extent. 
But in operating this union, ought we to follow 
the example of the Enzlih, by authorizing 
forced exchanges, after having accurately eſti- 

mated the reſpective value, and to ſeek by 
equivalents, to render the whole advantageous 
to every one? Although ſucceſs has attended 
this method in England, ſtill it is dangerous to 
adopt it. The commiſſioners left to themſelves, 
perhaps, are gained by the rich, or by thoſe 
who have credit with them; and thus the poor 
may be oppreſſed. Oftentimes it may be diffi- 
cult to give equivalents for pieces which are 
4 aſſigned 
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aſſigned to others ; particularly from the facility 
of improving them by the near neighbourhood 
of ſtables, c. with dung, and the dirt of lanes 

or roads, which render them extremely valuable, 
We might know too often the complaints and 
murmurs of thoſe who are particularly fond of 
certain lands, believing themſelves injured by 
the exchanges to which they would be con- 
ſtrained. They would call it oppreſſion, an 
odious word, which ought never to be ſupported 
among free-men. For theſe reaſons, it is better 
to encourage individuals to make theſe exchanges 
voluntarily, and without conſtraint. It would 
much facilitate them, to enfranchiſe them from 
all quit-rents : the fief would loſe nothing, ſince 
in the preſent ſtate of things, exchanges ar 
very rarely made. If it came to paſs, that the 
new arrangements deprived any one of their quit- 
rents, without giving an equivalent, it could not 
be for any long time; they would be amply 
recompenſed for this momentary ſacrifice, when 
eſtates were augmented in value by the conſe- 
quences of the union. In fine, we ought not tu 
negle& mild and honeſt means, which tend to 
favour the recompenſing individuals, and giving 
juſt matter of content to all; that they might 
fee with pleaſure, theſe arrangements fo gſſential 
to all good huſbandry. We ought to invite the 

cities and communities to take this affair into 
con- 
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tonſideration. Invite,” ſays the celebrated 
Monteſquieu, when you cannot conſtrain, con- 
duct when you cannot command]; this is the 
« height of abilities. Reaſon gives a natural 
« empire; ſhe has even a tyrannical empire. 


« If we reſiſt, that reſiſtance is her triumph; _ 


& it will be but a little time before we return 
to her.” 

If it is uſeful that the eſtates of proprietors 
ſhould not be too much divided, and ſcattered 
here and there; on the other hand, agricul- 
ture fuffers if lands are diſtributed into too 
great farms; in which caſe there muſt be too 
many great proprietors, and at the ſame time 
a defect of property among the cultivators : 
hence a new and tenth conſideration of Legiſ- 
lation conſiſts, in preventing the evils which 
may reſult from a too great union of lands in 


mdrviduals. 
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CONSIDERATION X. 


n EEE 


Eſtates too large. 
HEN the foil of a country is divided 
into great eſtates, they are for the moſt 
part cultivated only by mercenaries, who never 
take a true intereſt in the amelioration of lands, 
of which they are not proprietors. When all i; 
abandoned to the avidity of farmers, all languiſhes 
and periſhes inſenſibly in the country *. The 
maſters reſide in the cities, and living with ſhey, 
conſume all their revenues, without attending to 
the culture of the lands. The farmers who hire 
them, think only of getting all that is poſſible, 
and enriching themſelves at their expence, 
Thinking only of the preſent moment, they ca 
work for no other effects. They will not be a 
the expence of improvements, of which perhaps 
another may reap the benefit, when placed in 
the farm. Hence it is that we ſee the great 
domains of princes ſo often are miſchievous to 
the culture of the land. Theſe vaſt extents af 
land would become, without contradiction, one 
of the greateſt reſources, if divided and fold to 
their ſubjects at a reaſonable price. The only 
means of engaging farmers to redouble their 
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ardour and zeal in the culture of the earth, is 


to ordain that leaſes ſhould be made of a 

long duration. | 
But nothing animates a cultivator ſo much as 
farming his own land. You then will not ſee by 
his indifference, that his labour is beſtowed on 
the field of another; on the contrary his activity 
is ſuſtained by the agreeable idea, that the more 
he improves his farm, the more he augments its 
value, and the ſooner it will place him in a ſtate 
of eaſe. It is therefore of great conſequence, 
that the farmers ſhould be proprietors, and in 
general poſſeſs the land they cultivate. The 
ſmall extent of their eſtates is the greateſt ſpur to 
their induſtry. The neceſſity they are under of 
finding ſubſiſtence for their families, forces them 
to augment the fertility of the ground. Bad 
land preſently becomes good under the hands of 
its owner who works on it; but when it belongs 
to a rich man, who, diſdaining ſuch labour, 
employs mercenaries to perform it, it hes gene- 
rally waſte; for none are diſpoſed to hire work- 
men at a large expence to break up and improve 
bad lands, when there is an uncertainty of being 
repaid the coſt; the money is converted to other 
uſes, or an eſtate bought in a more fertile ſoil. 
But the little proprictor of ſuch waſte lands is 
not ſo repulſed; as he has not the means of 
purchaſing another farm, he attaches himſelf 
O 2 with 
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with vigour to the cultivation, and corrects by 
every means the bad qualities he meets with: 
he does not regret theſe pains for the little they 
return him he loſes not a moment but 
through the force of diligence and labour, be 
by degrees changes the nature of his ſoil—and 
reduces it to a profitable land. This is a true 
conqueſt to the ſtate : a new field is gained to 
the country, inſtead of being loſt under the 
hands of a citizen or great proprietor. Such 2 
farmer makes the moſt of every thing that is 
produced by his little eſtate; and manages all 
with a wiſe ceconomy. But the great are re. 
gardleſs of what they call trifles ; and are at too 
great a diſtance to turn all to profit. Wit 


them you ſee that land turned into avenues, 


walks, and uſeleſs decorations, which would 
maintain many a poor family. But it may be 
aſked, how can a countryman who poſſeſſes but 
'a few fields, and they yielding a moderate re- 
venue, be able to command good inſtruments 
of huſbandry? Is it not natural to ſuppoſe, 
that his land muſt be ill cultivated ? l 
may be much better than by a great proprietor 
who diſdains labour, provided he is not in debt, 
that he lives under a mild government, and that 
he has been inſpired in his youth with a love af 
frugality and labour. The uſe of oxen and 
artificial graſſes being introduced, the little pro- 
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prietor will always have the neceſſary aſſiſtance 
for improving his land- the quantity of ma- 
nure, and the number of ploughs and carts, 
augment with the number of the fields. Never 
was agriculture more flouriſhing than among the 
Romans, before the lands were too unequally 
divided among the citizens, and while all were 
at the ſame time proprietors and farmers. The 
portions which Romulus had aſſigned them were 
very ſmall ; but being well cultivated they ſuf. 
ficed for the maintenance of their families ; for 
they found wonderful reſources in their * 
and love of labour. 

Nevertheleſs, however uſeful this diviſion of 
lands equally among the inhabitants of a country 
may be, yet it is very difficult to preſerve it long. 
In ſpite of the agrarian laws, which among the 


Romans gave bounds to avarice, inequality was 


not ſlow in introducing itſelf among them, and 
the people deſpoiled of their lands loudly com- 
plained. We ſhall not repeat here what Le- 
giſlation ought to do, for preventing inheritances 
reuniting themſelves in ſingle perſons. We have 
already ſpoken of it under the article of luxury. 
we ſhall therefore content ourſelves with adding, 
that we ſhould without ceaſing watch the great 


_ proprietors, if we are deſirous that they ſhould 


not abſorb the eſtates which join their domains 
for with their money they may find it eaſy to 
03 obtain 
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obtain all. They may throw upon their little 
neighbour ſo many difficulties, as to oblige him 
to come into whatever they demand ; or tempt 
others for the high prices they offer for lands 
they are eager to get poſſeſſion of—or by pro- 


miſing*favour and protection. The countryman 


left to himſelf, thus becomes ſeduced and de. 
ſpoiled of his beſt lands, he ſpends the money he 


received by the ſale, and he leaves to his miſe. 
rable poſterity nothing but bad land to diſcourage | 


themſelves with. 

It is not, for the reſt, that the great proprietor 
are not uſeful when they reſide upon their lands, 
provided they do not want to engroſs all around 
them ; but when they ſhew themſelves moderate, 
and full of ſentiments of humanity, when they 
love to encourage the countrymen by their coun- 
ſels, their directions, heir example, and aſſiſt- 
ance. Their preſence circulates money in the 
country; they give a market for products they 
aug ent manures: with better educations they 
are more in a ſtate of making ſucceſſive reſearches, 
of obſerving, and experiencing different me. 
thods. When there are many great proprietors 


in a ſtate, the governmeat ought by honourable | 


attention to engage them to live in the country, 
and gain an amiable character among their 
neighbours. It is the beſt way of preventing 
the infinite evils brought on by too great eltates. 
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At the ſame time it is propoſed, to diſguſt 


ſtrangers from making too great acquiſitions of 


lund in a country, unleſs they come to reſide on 
them; for otherwiſe the lands will become of a 


negative value in a province. All the revenues 


of the eſtates poſſeſſed by theſe ſtrangers, will 


go out of the country, and neither the eaſe or 
induſtry of the neighbouring people be the leaſt 
the better for them. This caſe may eaſily arrive 
in certain circumſtances. If, for example, a 
poor country, through a want of induſtry and 
commerce, but agreeable for its proſpects and 


the variety of its productions here no impoſts 


are paid, and being in the neighbourhood of rich 
and opulent cities, where commerce and other 
reſources produce much money, the individuals 


of thoſe cities may want to realize their wealth 


in ſuch a country. They buy conſiderable lands, 
and all of them fertile. No perſons in ſuch a 
poor country can be in a ſtate of entering into 
competition with them of paying ſo well —or 
of buying ſo much. What is the conſequence ? 
It is that the inhabitants of ſuch a country will 
impoveriſh themſelves more and more ; national 


_ Induſtry would languiſh more, as that of their 


neighbours augmented. All the produce of theſe 
eſtates would be ſpent in thoſe wealthy cities. 


The natural inhabitants of the country would 
O 4 be 
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be diſguſted; and the whole entirely depo. 
Na 33 

When we throw our eyes on the Pais d- 
Vaud, we find in many places, that moſt part ot 
the countrymen poſſeſs the fields they cultivate. 
They are the proprietors, though under the weight 
of debts. If they are incommoded by great 
neighbours, it is principally in the vine diſtrictz. 
There it is common to ſee great proprietors of 
vines who, to get dung, buy and engroſs all the 
graſs of a village, which makes the countrymen 
to whom they abandon the culture of the fields, 
find themſelves almoſt without graſs, or at leaſt 


with that which is very bad. They have not at 


the ſame time the reſource of artificial graſſes, 
becauſe of the open fields. It would be aſtoniſh- 
ing if their fields, wanting manure, did not de- 
cline every day, and produce but paltry crops, 
The good of agriculture demands that we place 
the cultivators free from ſuch great engroſſers of 
graſs, which is the ruin of their economy, 

As the culture of vines has a good influence 


upon the ſtate of a country, we are obliged to 


diſcuſs what regards them, and not to keep too 
long on one ſubject, when the occaſion preſents 
a new one: it 1s the eleventh conſideration of- 
Legiſlation, ——.— — — 
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CONSIDERATION NX. 


8 


V nes. 


T is not to be doubted but the c:!]ture of the 

vine is advantageous, and that the goodneſs 
of the wine may gain a reception in the neigh- 
bouring countries. There are lands which by 
reaſon of their fituation and the nature of the 
foil, cannot otherwiſe be uſefully employed. 
Beſides, this culture maintains many men. Some 
are occupied in furniſhing vine props, others in 
conſtructing caſks; and laſtly, a great number 
of workmen are neceſſary, for tying and pruning 
the vines, for ploughing and cleaning when 
wanted, or for gathering the crop. In thus 
multiplying among the inhabirants the means of 
gaining their ſubſiſtence, they contribute to po- 
pulation, The EXPENCES of the culture, which 
the ſale of the wine returns to the proprietor, 
are therefore very advantageous to the ſtate. 
The culture of the vine is in theſe reſpects, more 
favourable than that of corn, Sc. Beſides, the 
number of workmen which the vine demands, 
augments the conſumption of products, and 
furniſhes to grain a certain market. The vig- 
nerons having finiſhed their works, may aid the 
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farmer, in harveſiog bi, corn, in mak his 
late crops of hy, wii ln winter in z bis 
woods and other occupations. in ae, when 
the vineyards yield a wire of a good quality, 
they give to the exterior commerce of a nation, 
a new branch very :u.r.tive, which cannot be 
too mul; f:7oured by government: but it ig 
pernicious to a country, when the wincs regorge 
for want of a merket. They then ruin the pro- 
prietors of vineyards, and piunge the inhabitants 
into drunkcuneſs. We mult therefore favour 
the {ale among ſtrangers by every poſſible means, 
as for example, in laying no duties on the com- 
merce, in encouraging tne exportation by boun- 
ties, in interdicting every ſpecies of monopoly, 
in refuſing to the firſt of citizens excluſive privi- 
leges, which raiſes the profits of certain cultiva- 
tors. We ſpeak not further here of this point, 
as we ſhall have occaſion to be more diſtinct on 
it in the third part. 


In ſpite of the great advantages which are in 


general procured by the culture of vines, it muſt 
nevertheleſs be allowed, that they are prejudicial 
in certain circumſtances. It is dangerous to rob 
the fields of all the dung and manure of the 
villages ; an inconvenience, which, as we have 
already infinuated, ought not to be increaſed, 


but meaſures taken againſt the great proprietors 


of vineyards—and alſo to introduce the uſe of 
artificial 
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artificial graſſes. When there is ſpread in nar- 
row limits, the quantity of dung which is per- 
mitted to be applied to each acre of vines, 
the wine becomes leſs abundant, but gains in 
quality, and becomes more ſought for among 
ſtrangers, it is therefore more eaſily fold, and 
conſequently we are not ſo flooded with wine, 
without being able. to find purchaſers. The 
culture of vines is therefore prejudicial when 
eſtabliſhed in diſtricts which produce only a bad 
wine, full of acid, and which will not perfect 
itſelf in keeping. Thele fort of wines occa- 
fion a conſiderable attack on the reputation of all 
that are produced in a province. As foreigners 
are afraid of being cheated by fraudulent mix- 
tures, they infallibly do miſchief to all the trade 
of wine. Beſides, ſuch unhealchy draughts muſt 
affect the health of the inhabitants. It is there- 
fore to be wiſhed, that the proprietors of vine- 
yards, ſituated in diſtricts, which in general yield 
bad wines, would uſe their land for ſome other 
purpoſe which would anſwer better. But for 
engaging them to do this, muſt there be ordon- 
ances to force them to break up ſuch grounds? 
We ought not to have recourle to ſuch violent 
expedients for making them employ their lands 
for a better purpoſe; it is much better to bring 
them to give up their vines voluntarily. When 
they find a ture market for corn, the proprietors 


of 
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of ſuch bad vineyards will freely diminiſh the 
quantity for intereſting himſelf in the culture of 
the fields: when the neceſſary manufactures ate 
introduced into a country, inſtead of drawing 
bad wine from the earth, they will find it far 
more advantageous to produce the raw materials 
on which manufacturing induſtry may exerciſe 
itſelf. . 

The ſpirit of good legiſlation tends always 
to conduct men to the deſired end, by the 
mildeſt ways. The legiſlator ought to endea- 
vour to employ them, according to his fancy, 
without their perceiving it. Shew a viſible 
intereſt in what you want to be performed ; at 
the ſame time offer whatever is requiſite for faci- 
litating it; ſo as to carry mankind according to 
your will without conſtraint. | 

We ſhall now come to ſhew how legiſlation 
muſt proceed to encourage the cylture of the 
lands already of value. It remains to ſee what 
will augment the quantity of arable land. But 
firſt we muſt carry our views to the foreſts, ſee 
that they occupy as ſmall a ſpace as poſſible, but 
at the ſame time ſufficient for all the neceſſary 
uſes to which wood is applied, This 1s the 
twelfth Conſideration. 
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CONSIDERATION XI. 


L n 


Woods and Foreſts. 


HEN foreſts cover a too great ſpace, it 
is without doubt uſeful to extirpate a 


part of them. Beſides the land, they rob many 
advantageous articles of culture. The more 


arable land the greater the quantity of ſubſiſtence, 
commerce, employment ; and conſequently, the 


greater the population of a ſtate. Too great 


foreſts render a climate colder than it would 
be without them, and thereby prejudice other 
productions which require a certain degree of 
heat. 

With foreſts that occupy but a reaſonable 
extent of land, which are well managed, more 
wood is gained than from immenſe ones that are 
cut without order or regulation, where con- 
ſiderable voids are left, and no care taken to 
repair them. Theſe ſorts of neglect are ſo 


common, that in the midſt of great foreſts there 


is often a want of wood; and on every ſide we 
ſee lands as uncultivated, as if they belonged to 
nobody. It is the maſter-piece of a good po- 
lice, to know how to reſtrain the foreſts to juſt 
bounds, proportioned to the real wants; and 

without 
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without their being of too great extent to make 


them furniſh all that is neceſſary for fuel, for 
forges, and other uſeful eſtabliſhments. There 


are ſome countries where there is a greater faci. 


lity than in others, of diminiſhing the extent of 
foreſts, becauſe the want of wood may be ſup. 
plied by the aid of mines of coal and turf. We 
have many diſtricts in our country, where it 
would be eaſy to procure this reſource. 

After having eſtabliſhed a juſt proportion 
between the extent of foreſts and the arable 
lands of a country, it would be an excellent 
regulation to maintain that proportion, to pre- 
vent the unceaſing diminution of woods, and the 
ſcarcity which in conſequence follows it. For 
it is a moſt precious production, which an in- 
duſtrious nation might render valuable in a 
thouſand ways; and which, whenever wanted, 
brings many inſurmountable obſtacles to different 
undertakings. 

The preſervatipn of foreſts demands, that we 
place bounds to the exceſſive and ruinous con- 


ſumption of wood, which in ſome inftances is 


occaſioned by luxury, ſoftneſs, and that love 
of eaſe which has made ſo great a progreſs 

amongſt us. l 
Care ſhould be taken, that the proprietors of 
woods feel the neceſſity of preſerving them. 
Without thinking of poſterity, they would enjoy 
1 every 
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every thing; they ſhould be recalled to mode- 
ration, not to ſacrifice too much to preſent in- 
tereſt, but truſt to a future day, as in other parts 
of rural conmy. Here they want to be ri- 
goroully tied down by government to wiſe 
regulations. | 

It is neceſſary not only to ordain that the fine 
woods ſhall be reſerved for building, but alſo wiſely 
to determine when ſuch reſerved wood ought to be 
cut. Trees attain a certain age in which they are 
in perfection, but afterwards alter and degenerate. 
After that time it 1s better to preſerve them in 
magazines, than to leave them to periſh on the 
ſpot ; beſides, the land ought to be producing a- 
new for poſterity. But the time of cutting 
varies, according to the ſpecies of the trees, the 
depth, and nature of the ſoil. M. de Buffon, 
in his valuable obſervations, remarks, that in 
ſtrong lands we may regulate the cuttings of 
oak at fifty years, in land two feet and an half 
deep: at ſeventy years in land three feet and an 
half deep : and at an hundred in land four feet 
and an half. In light and ſandy foils, he fixes 
the time of cutting at forty, ſixty, and eighty 
years. The ſame author imagines, that render- 
ing timber more durable would much preſerve 
the foreſts, which among us are deſtroyed ſo 
quick. In barking trees, and leaving them to 


dry and die at the root, before they are cut 


down, 
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down, the ſap hardens, and the wood is more 

perfect, its denfity and ftrength are increakg | 

conſiderably ; rules eaſy to be followed, and & | 

very favourable to the preſervation of wood for 

building, merits the attention of all good 
ks. 

Regular cuttings from experiments well made 
appear to be neceſſary alſo, for drawing up the 
coppice as much as poſſible. There is a time 
during which trees continue to increaſe each 
year more and more; and afterwards the time 
comes when they decline every year. Then is 
the time which we ſhould not fail to uſe for 
cutting the coppice with moſt advantage. With 
a view to fixing this age when woods begin to 
increaſe leſs and leſs, M. de Reaumur has pro- 
poſed ſome intereſting experiments, but they ar 
above the power of an individual. He wiſhes 
to have cut each year the fame number of acres 
of wood, and to have the produce exacty 
weighed, that the annual increaſe might be 
compared during a long fucceſſion of years, for 
diſcovering the age when the iricreaſe of wood; 
begins to diminiſh. But as this age cannot be 
the ſame in all, it ought to be varied according 
to ſoil and expoſition, which would multiply 
the experiments too much for an exact precifion. 
We muſt reduce ourſelves here, as in moſt of 

the affairs of life, to be content with imperfett 
reſults, - 
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teſults, but which approach always nearer to 
truth, in proportion as we procure obſervations 
and experiments better made and more complete. 

It is not ſufficient to augment the product of 
foreſts by cuttings wiſely regulated, we muſt 
alſo guard their preſervation, by taking care that 
they are well incloſed to prevent cattle biting 
the young ſhoots, treading under foot the 
young plants, deſtroying, disfiguring and weak- 
ening them. 

After having made the cuttings of woods, we 
muſt oblige the proprietors to ſow acorns, or 
the ſeeds of other trees. For not only the an- 
tient ſtubs will give productions always leſs vi- 
gorous, but many periſh with old age. It has 
been a long time proved by experience, that in 
woods of oak the young ſtems left are not ſuf- 
ficient for repairing the breaches that are 
made in foreſts. Oftentimes thoſe young trees 
which have proſpered in the midſt of other 
plants, for the moſt part periſh after being in- 
ſulared, from deprivation of ſhade, and being 
expoſed to the winds, froſt and fnows. The 
young ſtems which reſiſt them commonly furniſh 
wood of a bad quality, the acorns which are 
ſcattered give birt: to but few oaks. Many are 
choaked by the ſhade and drippings of the other 
trees. Thus we ſee many places void, not- 
vithitinding the ſtems. It would therefore 
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be much better to oblige the proprietors, for the 
preſervation of woods of oak, to ſow acorns in 
the ſpaces that have been thus deſtroyed. 

If by a defect of order and police woods are 
quite deſtroyed in certain diſtricts, the publick 
good demands that the government ſhould en- 
courage individuals, cities, and communities to 
renew them, whether by ſowing the ſeeds, or 
making plantations of trees from nurſeries, 


Many uncultivated lands might thus be very. 


uſefully employed. There is ſcarcely any for 
of foil which will not nouriſh ſome kind of trees, 
When the neceſſity is come to this, directions 
ſhould be given for eſcaping great expences, 
which may abſorb the profit of the plantations, 
It ſometimes is not owing to a want of the 
foreſts being well filled with trees, that a ſcarcity 
of wood is felt in certain countries; it is often 
occaſioned by the difficulty of tranſporting it, 
How many foreſts are there thus loft to the 
publick! The plants commonly periſh without 
any perſon being the better for them. In diſco- 
vering the means of making them uſeful to the 
inhabitants, many tracts will certainly be found 
that ought to be applied to ſomething elit than 
wood. If theſe foreſts have torrents which fall 
into great rivers, ſhould it not be examined if it 
was not poſſible to uſe theſe waters for floating 
down the timber when cut, and carrying it at a 
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{mall expence to the places where wood 1s 


wanting? 
In the view of rendering foreſts always more 


advantageous, they muſt be peopicd with 


thoſe trees that are moſt wanting. Choice alſo . 


ſhould be made of the foils for giving to each 


that which will beſt agree with it. But we 


ſhould take care not to plant together trees 
which do miſchief to each other ; for inſtance, 
the oak and the fir ; which reciprocally damage. 

In general, it is proper to plant together thoſe 
ſpecies of trees, ſome of which root deeply, 
while others ſpread on the ſurface ; for from 
thence it comes that theſe diiferent plants do not 
rob each other of nouriſhment ; and that all the 
virtue of the ſoil, whether exterior or interior, 
may yield ſubſiſtence to the trees. 

Would it not be uſeful to eſtabliſh in our 
foreſts cheſtnuts, whole fruit equally ſerves to 
nouriſh both man and beaſt, and of which the 
wood is excellent for the carpenter's work and 
calks! How many other foreign trees might 
alſo be naturalized among us, as the Indian 


cheſtnut, which ſerves for ſo many different uſes ! 


Who knows not that moſt of our fruit-trees were 
originally ſtrangers! Why therefore deſpair of 
ſucceſs in the "naturalization of other plants 
brought from diſtant climates ? 

Would you multiply trees without diminiſhing 


the other productions of the earth? Why not 


P 2 plant 
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plant them along the great roads; elms, for in- 
ſtance, ſo proper for carriages, and fo rare 
among us; or white mulberries—or olives, of 
which the wood and the fruit form a great re. 
venue for the inhabitants of a country, but the 
ſhade is pernicious in the midſt of the dwellings, 

If our olives were more numerous, and being 
of a backward ſort, were ſheltered from the 
froſts, they would fave us the purchaſe of much 
foreign oil. The eſtabliſhment of live hedges, 
inſtead of pales cut from foreſt trees, would 
contribute alſo to the multiplication and prefer. 
vation of wood. 

In fine, we ſhould every where eſtabliſh in the 
country the belt ſort of fruit trees, which would 
furniſh to the farmers a healthy and refreſhing 
nouriſhment. It is therefore to be wiſhed, that 
nurſeries might be formed for the production of 
theſe trees, whether of thoſe which fruit eaſily, 
or which require attention and trouble. By 
planting at all times both, we ſhould always en- 
joy fruits which belong to both claſſes. 

It is not enough that the Legiſlature brings 
our foreſts to yield whatever we want, without 
their occupying too much ground; it ought fur- 
ther, to the end that all may be turned to profit, 
to take into conſideration the uncultivated lands 
which produce neither wood nor paſture, nor any 
uſeful thing. It is the thirteenth conſideration 
of Legiſlation. 
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CONSIDERATION XIII. 
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Uncultivated Land. 


H E worſt lands, thoſe which ſeem to be 

the moſt ſterile, which are covered only 

with broom, fern, and briars, are ſuſceptible of 
cultivation. There are none that will totally 
fruſtrate the hope of the labourer, and that will 
not pay him for all his expences, if he under- 
ſtands how to accommodate his plants to the 
nature of the foil. He may, according to citcum- 
ſtances, apply it to wood, or eſtabliſh artificial 
graſſes; or by the force of manuring make it 
yield legumes, and grain of all forts. M. le 
Marquis de Mirabeau aſſures us, that the inhabi- 
tants who are diſperſed here and there about the 
waſtes of Caſcony, have found means to get rich 
crops, in incloſures which are moved with their 
huts, in ſpite of the bad quality of the land. 
But all the ſoils are not of this nature; it is 
very rare to ſee lands in this ſtate, without ſome 
moderate, and ſome of an excellent quality. 
There is no ſoil, however good and fertile we 
may ſuppoſe it, which being abandoned to itſelf 
will not be covered with thorns and briars. 
What a loſs to the prince and to individuals 
. P 3 Who 
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Who can accuſtom themſelves to look without 
regret on countries deſart and ſterile, which 
with ſome care from the inhabitants, would pay 
them rich tribute for all their labours? It is not 
by the extent of land, but by the value of its 
products, that a ſovereign ſhould meaſure his 
power. Of what import is it to unite under his 
dominion vaſt countries, if many of them ar 
uncultivated ? With the greateſt reſources of 
nouriſhing a great people, his ſubſiſtence would 
be precarious and depend on his neighbours. 
All enlightened governments ought therefore 
to excite individuals who poſlets waſtes, to cul- 
tivate them, or if they are not maſters of it, 
they- ought to diſtribure them for the greateſt 
poſſible advantage being gained, But how ar 
we to ſucceed in theſe improvements? By ſeek- 
ing to render very flouriſhing the culture of 
lands, which have alrcady a value: for as the 
improvements demand conſtantly conſiderable 
expences, it is immediately neceſſary to attempt 
making the cultivated lands, at leaſt, aſſiſt much 
in ſupporting the new improvements. We mul, 
by the cſtabliſhment of artificial graſſes in the 
place of uſcleſs fallows, augment manure, which 
will amcliorate the waſtes. If in reverſing this 
order, ws c race too much at a time, we ſhould 
neglect che ]-nds of value, for making imper- 
fect improvements, agriculture would continue 
| [4 
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to languiſh. In advancing inſenſibly, we make 
more progreſs than if we would execute all at a 
time, by every effort of which we are capable. 
One improvement conducted after another, we 
ſhould better ſee the end of the undertaking, 
and by granting to the cultivators an exemption 
from all duties, ſuch as quit-rents and dixmes, 
during a certain time more or leſs, according to 
the expences of the work. 

We may place alſo in the rank of uncultivated 


lands, the commons which ſerve the inhabitants 


of the towns and villages as paſture for their 
cattle. For they are all quite neglected, with 
no ſort of utility from them in improvements. 
As in many of theſe commons there is very little 
herbage, what a prodigious extent muſt there 
be for maintaining a ſmall quantity of cattle, 
which are alſo often expoſed to eat dangerous 
plants. If we were to break up, improve, and 
ſow theſe vaſt waſtes, only a part converted into - 
graſſes, clover, ray-graſs, and other herbage, it 
would ſuffice to maintain much more cattle, and 
the reſt might be conſecrated with profit to other 
uſes. Nevertheleſs, the countrymen will nor 
uſe theſe common paſtures with reaſon, for they 
turn more cattle on them than they can maintain 


in winter. The horſes and oxen worn out with 


fatigue, find at the end of their journey a bad 
nouriſhment, herbs ſoiled and trampled on by 
F 4 animals, 
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animals, periſh for the moſt part to the ruin of 
the proprietors. It would therefore be infinitely 
alvantageous to divide theſe commons among 
the inhabitants of the place, to the end that 
they might give a value to them, and make 
them ſupply their preſent wants according to 
the circumitances of rhe place. This would 
not prevent them, where ſhecp ſucceed berter, 
to eſtabliſh parks deſtined for their paſture, as | 
we have elſewhere ſaid. 

There are further many lands which are 
become almoſt uſeleſs from ſuffering greatly, 
either from an exceſs of humidity or for want 
of watering. Hence a good adminiſtration of 
land demands that water ſhould be conducted 
with underſtanding, according to circum ſtances. 
This is the fourteenth Conſideration of Legiſla- 
tion. 
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CONSIDERATION XIV. 
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Marſhes, Rivers, and Canals for Watering. 


E find in every country marſhes, which 
V only want to be freed from ſtagnant 
waters to be rendered fertile. We aſſiſt their 
drying by cutting canals through them, and 
hong on the ſurface the marſhy earth, which 
is taken from the dirches ; or by planting trees, 
whoſe ſap raiſes a part of the humidity ; or by 
procuring drains for the water; or by prevent- 
ing by banks, Sc. well diſpoſed the waters of 
the rivers from entering; or laſtly, by the raiſing 
the land with the ſettling the ſubſidence of the 
water of the rivers, which are introduced with 
that view. Theſe marſhes thus drained are com- 
monly the moſt tertile, and may be employed 
for different uſes. 

Sometimes rich countries .are overflown with 
torrents and rivers, making great ravages. How 
guard againſt a ſudden increaſe of water? Ir 
floods the country, covers it with gravel, deſtroys 
or carries away the fineſt crops, utterly diſcou- 
raging the farmer. If the waters of the rivers 
raiſe their beds, and depoſit their foreign con- 
tents which they bring with them ; if the groſs 
| | maſs 
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maſs of gravel formed in ſome places turn the 
courſe; it their banks are too weak; or if by 
being crooked, they ſtop the waters in their 
career, and making them riſe, give the more 
force to their inundations ; in all caſes we muſt 
labour to reſtrain the current of the rivers. The 
reparations which muſt be made for preventing 
theſe diſorders may be eaſily determined by 
examining attentively the nature of the river, 
its bed, and its banks. 

Laſtly, there are lands which are too dry, 
which for want of humidity become barren, 
We cannot render them fertile better than by 
conducting by canals water over them, of which 
we ought before-hand to know the good quali 
ties, for if the water we bring 1s bad, we may 
do miſchief to the land; or at leaſt ſhall never 
correct its ill qualities. 

At all times, when governments have taken 
theſe different objects into conſideration, we have 
ſeen entire countries change their face. Wit 
have not the Dutch done, by damming out the 
fury of the ſea, and fecuring themſelves from 
inundations, with which they are inceſſantly 
threatened ? How many lakes and marſhes have 
been happily drained ? In China, we ſee two of 
their fineſt provinces gained from the ſea by the 
induſtry of their inhabitants. | 


— 


* Theſe two provinces are called Kiang- nan and 
Ithe-kiang. Their fertility is extraordinary. 
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In Perſia, on the contrary, a dry country, 
where the land requires being watered, what 
efforts are made, and with what ſucceſs, for 
conducting ſtreams of water? Among that na- 
tion, if any one has the art of conducting water, 
or fountains, in any place where it never was 
before, he has the enjoyment of the advantage 
of it for five generations. The charge of ſu- 
perintending the waters was among the Perfians 
the moſt important in the ſtate. All theſe ex- 
amples ſurely prove, that with the attention of 
government we may be able to repreſs the im- 
petuoſity of the waters, and direct them accord- 
ing to our will to the greateſt advantage of the 
country. If we abandon all to hazard and the 
care of ſimple individuals, we ſhall never be 
long in ſeeing the moſt fatal effects. The evil 
we know encreaics every day ; until it becomes 
irreparable. The conduct of waters requires 
much underſtanding. It ſhould be under the 
view of enlightened eyes, who know well how to 
direct the neceſſary works; otherwiſe we riſque 
the ſeeing very different effects reſult from what 
we expect. 

When we would wiſh to conduct a water over 
a dry foil, every one is not in a ſtate of pro- 
nouncing if it will be proper to undertake it; 
becauſe all the world knows not how to calculate 
the advantages which may be procured by canals 


tor 
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for watering, or the expence of conſtructing 
and repairing them. We ought therefore, in all 
ſtates truly political, to excite happy geniuſes to 
ſtudy the whole that belongs to the architecture 
of waters, and to turn their views and ſerious 
reflections on that ſide. 

What ſervices might be rendered to the 
country by men paid by the government, for 
making it their principal occupation, to know 
diſtinctly all that is practiſcd by divers nations, 
and in particular the Dutch, for banking out 
rivers—for placing their works in a ſtate of re- 
fiſting the action of the waves, flow or violent— 
for draining marſhes—for directing the waters, 
and diſtributing them conformably to the views 
propoſed. A ſovereign ought never to be the 
ſubje& of regret for giving penſions to thoſe, 
who having the neceſſary talents, conſecrate 
themſelves to a ſtudy ſo uſeful to their country. 

When we undertake to drain a marſh, there 
are many regulations to be made. Cattle muſt 
be ſeverely baniſhed, who would prevent the 
earth from ſettling, and by treading it with their 
feet, make the waters find an eaſier paſſage. 
There are difficulties when the marſh belongs to 
different communities; they never will agree 
among themſelves on the manner of executing 


the work; but will mutually prevent each other 


trom labouring in the improvement of their 
| reſpective 
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reſpeftive portions. A community more en- 
lightened than others upon its true intereſts, 
endeavours to execute a draining. Imme- 
diately the neighbouring communities who 
are ſituated below, inſtead of continuing the 
work, will certainly complain that all the 
water is thrown on them to drown their poſ- 
ſeſſions : if their crops of hay ſuffer, they will 
threaten immediately to proſecute for damages 
and unfortunately their complaints would be too 
often heard. In the midſt of ſo much chicanery 
and difficulties, who can be aſtoniſhed that it 
ſhould create a diſguſt, and that the marſh ſhould 
remain in its old ſtate, in ſpite of the good diſ- 
poſition of ſeveral of the communities? It muſt 
therefore be by an order of the ſovereign, oblig- 
ing all thoſe who have any part in the marſh to 
act in concert, and to deliberate together on the 
beſt manner of draining, and getting rid of the 
water : when they have agreed to a plan which 
has been approved by men enlightened and 
verſed in what concern the conduct of waters, 
it ought to be executed. It is not by memoirs 
multiplied without end, but rather by giving a 
hand to the work, after having well reflected on 
the undertaking; and by facilitating the means 
by ſome encouragements, which would in the 
end change the face of a province. 
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In a country where they endeavour to give 2 
value to all their lands, the workmen in ſuch 
country muſt augment. As the number of 
cultivators therefore muſt increaſe, there ſhould 
be a wiſe proportion between the claſs of la. 
bourers and the other orders of the ſtate. This 
is the fifteenth conſideration of Legiſlation. 
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CONSIDERATION XV. 


EE 


The neceſſary Proportion between the Claſs of 
Agriculture and the other Orders of the State. 


OT HING contributes more to the ferti- 

lity of a country than frequent ploughings 

and harrowings of the earth. We muſt endea- 
vour without ceaſing to divide the particles, ex- 
poſe them to the air and the ſun, if we would 
obtain good crops. But all theſe laborious works 
demand many hands. Works of this nature 
cannot be executed throughout a country, with- 
out a great number of men, which is the prin- 
cipal affair. Fear not therefore augmenting too 
much the number of cultivators. It is the claſs 
the moſt precious in a nation; it nouriſhes and 
maintains all the others. Exceſs ſhould never 
be feared in all the orders who live by their 
labour. It is not that a government ought to 
favour only the claſs of labourers. A ſtate can- 
not flouriſh who poſſeſſes not all the reſources of 
its preſervation. It is neceſſary that the different 
parts have all the movements that belong to 
them, that the whole may paſs in order, and to 
the greateſt advantage. There mult be in a ſtate 
I not 
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not only cultivators, but alſo miniſters of rej. 
gion for teaching the people, ſoldiers and officer 
capable of defending their country; and magj. 
ſtrates deſtined to adminiſter good and quick 
Juſtice z men alſo, who by cultivating the arts and 
ſciences give relief to a nation; manufacturen 
who fabricate for the uſe of the inhabitants, and 
for foreigners if it is poſſible; and merchant 
for carrying on commerce. Who does not ſet 
that when theſe different orders are in a juſt 
equilibrium with the claſs of cultivators, that 
the whole political machine is well conſtituted? 
But it is not eaſy to find this equilibrium, and 
ſtill leſs to maintain it. Almoſt all the orders are 
ſubject ro aggrandizing themſelves at the expence 
of the claſs of cultivators. A ſtroke of the eye 


at what paſſes in the ſocieties of men, will ſuffice. 


for convincing us of this. 

Religion ought to be taught by men who are 
themſclves thoroughly penetrated with it ; who 
by their lights and their examples, are capable of 
forming the manners of a nation, of inſpiring 
them with an enlightened fear of the Divinity, 
the beſt of all guards for keeping man within 
his duty, and without which all others have no 
force. But for attaining this end it is neceſſary 
that the miniſters of religion be not too nume- 
rous: for, beſides that in a great multitude 
there muſl enter ſome that are incapable, or 

3 whoſe 
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whoſe manners are corrupted, who can only be 
fit to diſcredit that virtue which they preach ; 
and many hands being taken from the culture of 
the lands to make a great number of eccleſiaſtics, 
occaſions a diſorder heavily felt in ſome countries, 
where they complain highly of the prieſts, of 
convents being full of religious—and the reli- 
giou? depopulating the country. Even amongſt 
us it ſometimes happens that the eccleſiaſtic or- 
der takes from the number of cultivators. As 
ſoon as a countryman has ſome wealth he is 
tempted to bring up one of his ſons to the 
church, to the end that he may remove a part 
of his poſterity from the claſs of labourers. For 
ſatisfying this ill placed ambition, he conſumes 
his wealth, runs himſelf in debt, and facrifices 
the fortune of his other children, generally 
throwing the whole into poverty. 

There is the ſame neceſſity that the military 
order for the defence of the country, ſhould not 
become pernicious by the number of troops 
maintained being too great relatively to the reſt 
of the inhabitants, or that the expences they 
occaſion, ſhould not throw a weight of taxes on 
the countrymen. We might prevent a part of 
the evil which falls on a country from maintain- 
ing numerous troops, if in time of peace, by the 
example of the Romans, we employed them in 
making roads, cutting canals, or conſtructing 
7 Q other 
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other publick works. They might deliver the 
farmers from the corvces or perſonal ſervices, 
which are very grievous, and turn them from 
their induſtry. Nouriſhed with care, they be. 
come ſtrong and robuſt. Accuſtomed to turn 
the earth, they eaſily ſuſtain the fatigues of ſieges 
which deſtroy ſo much of the world. 


ſtates can diſpenſe without danger, the keep. 


ing many troops, from the affection of 
cultivators for the government, and the duly 
exerciſing them in the manual part of arms, 
as with us we find always robuſt ſoldiers ready 
to march wherever demanded. Should a ſtate 
furniſh troops to powerful neighbours, either for 
fulfilling treaties, or forming the citizens to the 
operations of war? There are juſt meaſures to 
be taken for preventing theſe foreign ſoldiers 
from taking too many hands from cultivation, 
If we contract too many engagements with fo- 
reign princes, if we permit all the ſons of a 
labourer to be inrolled without the conſent of 
their father, or a ſervant without that of his 
maſter, there is no perſon who cannot ſee that 
the culture of the-lands muſt ſuffer conſiderably; 
above all, when it is a general complaint that 
the country depopulates. 


No perſon can deny that the culture of the 


arts and ſciences merits not the protection of an 
enlightened government ; but at the ſame time 
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it muſt be avowed, that it is a great evil, when in a 
nation all the world comes to mix itſelf in writing 
and ſtudying; ſo that the countrymen themſelves 
fend their children to ſtudy in the town, and after 
having taken a tincture of letters, make them 
notaries, attornies, and other men of the quill, 
who do not till the earth as their fathers did, 
but live at the expence of others, and maintain 
themſelves by chicanery wherever they reſide. 

Still leſs ſhould the number of cultivators be 
diminiſhed, by employing them in the receipt of 
the revenues of a ſtate, increaſing a great number 
of men who augment not by their labour the 
natural riches, and who are a dead charge to the 
publick. 

Although manufactures, arts, and commerce 
well directed, ſerve to vivify agriculture, never- 
theleſs a bad politician might eaſily render them 
pernicious to a country, and deprive it of hands 
which it moſt wants. If we ſacrifice the farmers 
to thoſe who follow commerce; if, for rendering 
labour cheaper, we burthen the firſt in the ſale 
of their products ; they will be diſguſted at their 
profeſſion, and become for the moſt part do- 
meltics and miſeratle artizans. 

All governments which have at heart the 
Intereſt of the people, and the culture of the 
land, ought to watch the different orders, and 
ke that they are in a juſt equilibrium. You 

Q 2 may 
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may know if this equilibrium is real, by throw: 
ing your eyes over the ſtate of the country. Do 
you find that there is much land waſte, that lands 
of value are not fo well cultivated as they ought 
to be, when we import commodities from abroad 
which we could raiſe at home? It is not an equi- 
vocal proof when the country wants hands 
when the nation is depopulated, or when the in- 
habitants, inſtead of cultivating the lands with 
ardour, are diſguſted, labour languidly, and 
embrace other kinds of life: this is what the 
Romans expericnced towards the end of their 
republick, and under their emperors. © Here 
e tofore,” ſays Tacitus, © Ttaly ſent corn to the 
« diſtant provinces ; ſhe was not then barren, 
« But we ſooner cultivate Africa and Egypt, and 
« like better to expoſe the life of the Roman 
« people.” Rome then did not want inhabitants, 
but ſhe diſdained the culture of the earth. All 
were artiſts, and occupied themſelves in ſerving 
the great—or ſoldiers—or in offices. The cul- 
ture of the lands in Lay was abandoned to ſlaves. 


What ſhould we do in order to have labourers 


enough capable to cultivate all the lands of a 
ſtate? We muſt directly regulate the ſervices of 
men with a wiſe economy, and never employ 
too many hands in works which, by the aid or 
machines, might be executed with the leaſt in the 


world, By this means, the arts and different 
| works 
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works would take away fewer workmen from 
the culture of the earth. Able men, like the 
illuſtrious Monteſquieu, have thought that thoſe 
machines hurt population, becauſe they diminiſh 
in every nation the number of occupations, and 
the means of gaining a livelihood. But if they 
had conſidered how many uſeful works there are 
to perform—how many hands there muſt be for 
a good cultivation—how many are demanded by 


that men cannot be uſed with too much ceconomy, 
and that there never are too many 1n the world 
for all thoſe labours that make a nation flouriſh, 

If we would have inhabitants in a country 
ſufficient for all buſineſs, we muſt take care not 
to diminiſh work by too numerous holydays. 
In ordaining too often a ceſſation from labour, 
the moſt populous nations have not hands 
enough for cultivation ; they preſently fall into 
idleneſs and miſery. We ſhould ſooner propoſe 
to inſpire them with an ardour, and a conſtancy 
in labour: a redoubled activity will ſupply a 


ſmall number of men. 


In fine, after having eſtabliſhed a good propor- 
tion between the divers orders of a ſtate, we ſhould 
endeavour to retain the inhabitants in their 
claſſes, and guard againſt an envy ariſing be- 
tween them. But for that end muſt we, like 
the Egyptians, eſtabliſh a fixed law, that no 


| perſon ſhall embrace any other proteſſion than 
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that of his father ? This police would be proper 
only to extinguiſh all emulation. Accordingly 
we ſee that the Egyptians excelled in no one art, 
The Greeks, after having gained their firſt rudi. 
ments of knowledge, ſurpaſſed them immediately 
in every kind +. In hope of carrying all a 
high as poſſible, we ſhould place our poſterity 
in a ſtate of labouring with ardour, and making 
the moſt extraordinary efforts. We ſhould only 
moderate that unmeaſurable, and often premature 
ambition, of raiſing ourſelves ; by honouring and 
conſidering each claſs of the ſtate with a degree of 
eſteem according to its utility. When we dilpoſe 
things in ſuch a manner, that each finds himſelf 
happy in his condition, he will not ſeck to change 
it. Nothing diſguſts ſo much in a ſtate, as to 
find ourſelves expoſed to great labours that are 
vile and abject in the eyes of the other orders of 
the ſociety. The moſt groſs and the leaft fen- 
ſible may by ſuch diſguſts be led to try to riſe 
in a thouſand manners, and infinitely miſerable 
ones, to a more honourable rank in the world, 
Endeavour therefore to expand an emulation, but 
with contentment in the minds of the cultivators, 
by marks of honour and conſideration, which 
might be granted to thoſe who diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves in their profeſſions. This is the 
ſixteenth and laſt conſideration of Legiſlation, 
of which it remains to ſpeak on the encou- 
ragement of agriculture. 
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Honours and Confideration excellent Means for 
ſpreading an Emulation among ft the Countrymen. 


Good government finds great reſources in 

regulating the minds of men, and carry- 
ing them to what is great, good, and worthy of 
human nature, by diſtinctions, honours, and 
rewards given to thoſe who diſtinguiſh them- 
ſelves by good actions; who ſhew ability in the 
arts uſeful to ſociety ; and who, in general, re- 
commend themſelves to their country by their 
merit. Nothing encourages talents of every 
kind ſo much; nothing impells them to the end 
ſo ſtrongly. No perſon diſdains the uſeful pro- 
feſſions, while thoſe who are excellent in them 
obtain the glory and conſideration which are 
their due. It ſuffices therefore that a man feels 
himſelf capable of ſucceſs, for conſecrating him- 
ſelf with pleaſure to it, becauſe he regards it as 
the road to renown, It is not neceſſary that the 
rewards diſpenſed by government ſhould be very 
lucrative. But they ſhould be yery honourable, 
and diſtributed in a ſolemn manner in the midſt 
of the eulogies and applauſe of a whole people. 


Q 4 Rewards 
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Rewards which flatter nothing but a love of 
gain, would ſerve rather to deaden and extin. 
guiſh the ſentiments and delicacy of honour: 
they render us leſs ſenſible of the delicious plea. 
fure which we ought to feel in meriting the 
eſteem of our countrymen. We ſhould nat 
think only of money, whereof the paſſion is 
always baſe, ſhameful, and totally incompatible 
with the love of true glory. If we would endez- 
vour therefore to fortify in a nation the ſenti- 
ment of honour, and maintain it as much az 
poſſible without much expence, without too 
great a Charge to the ſtate, a government is 


the maſter of ſpreading every where a lively 


emulation; it will find in the honour of the 
nation, an inexhauſtible treaſure. Diſtinguiſhing 
attentions, light recompences, but diſtributed 
with eclat, with a certain pre-eminence properly 
granted, would enable it to obtain every thing, 
It China had not ſpared ſomething for diſtin- 
guiſhing agriculture, the government would not 
have made it a duty to honour good cultivators, 
A labourer who excells in his profeſſion, has the 
honour of drinking tea with a mandarin of a 
neighbouring city. Every year the emperor 
| himſelf opens the land with a plough, that he 


may ſhew every thing depends on that art. He 


further every year creates a mandarin of the 
eighth claſs, of the farmer who has excelled all 


others. 
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others. Among the antient Perfians, the king 
on certain days of the year, deicended from his 
throne to eat with the labourers, and ſhewed 
them by flattering marks how much he eſteemed 
their profeſſion. Ireland is alſo come to be well 
known, by its honourable gratifications for ani- 
mating more and more a national emulation in 
all that concerns the culture of the earth. In 
the times when agriculture was in vigour among 
the Romans, they had magiſtrates charged by the 
ſtate, to have an eye to the lands, and inſpire 
the cultivators with ardour. The chiefs of 
the nation held in conſideration the profeſſion 
of the labourer. After having filled the firſt 


| dignities of the republick, they diſdained not to 


take to the plough, after drawing for conſuls and 
dictators. In thoſe happy times, ſays Pliny, 
the land gloried in ſeeing itſelf cultivated by 
hands graced by victories and triumphs, and 
ſeemed to make efforts for yielding the moſt 
abundant crops, According to the teſtimony 
of the ſame writer, not only theſe great men did 
not diſdain to plough, ſow, and dung the earth 
but further, they made a glory in carrying 
furnames which their particular induſtry had 


merited in this kind of labour. Among them 


are thole of Pilumnus, Piſo, Fabius, Lentulus, 


Cicero, and many others. Could the entire ſe- 


nate give a greater teſtimony of their regard for 
agri- 
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Mago's treatiſes ? 

Would you therefore attach our cultivators to 
their profeſſion? Give honour to it from the 
example of all theſe people; refuſe not the con- 
ſideration it merits. Let there in this vocation 
be occaſions of gaining the eſteem of the pub. 
lick, as there is in all others; and then they vill 
never be tempted to change for other kinds of 
life, in order to be remarked by the multitude, 
It is with this view that the illuſtrious cecono. 
mical Society would animate all our cultivators; 
but for obtaining the ſucceſs of which their 
generous efforts render them ſo worthy, it is to 
be wiſhed, that there was in each baillage con- 
ſecrated by the government, ſmall funds for 


forming light recompences, deſtined for the | 


cultivators of each village, who gave proofs of 
activity and underſtanding in different kinds of 
culture. They might, for example, give prizes 
to thoſe who had broken up moſt uncultivated 
land, or who had drained the moſt marſhy 
ground—who had beſt cultivated land already 
of value—who had introduced ſome advantage- 
ous culture unknown before in the place, but 
agreeable to the nature of the ſoil—or who had 
invented or ſimplified ſome implement of tillage, 
of uſe in removing obſtacles in the culture of 
certain foils. In fine, always to excite emulation, 

2 and 


agriculture, than by ordering a tranſlation of 
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and to propoſe two or three on the ſame object. 
The firſt ſhould crown him who ſucceeded beit ; 
the ſecond recompence another who came the 
neareſt him; and a third for him that came 
neareſt the ſecond. All theſe prizes being more 
honourable than lucrative, the neceſſary funds 
would be no burthen to the ſtate. Beſides, the 
example of government would be a motive with 
all good citizens, cities, lords of manors, and 
communities, to increaſe theſe ſmall recompences, 
and to make an honour of animating agriculture 


in all their diſtricts. This is what we have ſeen 


in Ireland, where not only all the branches of 
government tend to agriculture, but like iſe all 
the citizens attend to its progreſs, and a number 
of individuals have conſecrated conſiderable ſums 
in prizes for it. 

But ſuch recompences cannot produce happy 
effects, unleſs they are diſtributed in the moſt 
impartial manner, by judges equally enlightened, 
impartial, and reſpectable. This is what ought 


do be executed by ſocieties of agriculture, eſta- 


bliſhed in divers diſtricts of a country, which 
we may ſuppoſe to be well appointed, and 
charged by the government with watching over 
all that intereſts the culture of the earth. Each 
of theſe ſocieties might have under its inſpec- 


tion a certain number of villages, which might 


be accurately viſited at a proper time; in order 
| to 
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to inſpire all perſons with a tender intereſt in 
the good employment of the lands: in the cities 
they might join themſelves to the municipal 
councils which are there eſtabliſhed ; alſo in the 
boroughs. and villages, and with the moſt con. 
ſiderable perſons of every place. At laſt, they 
ſhould adjudge the prizes with all poſſible ſo- 
lemnity, in the midſt of the applauſes of the 
whole afſembly. This diſtribution of prize 
would have a ſtronger effect, and make more 
impreſſion on their minds, if the ſuperior bailiß 
were charged by government to honour it with 
their preſence. According to circumſtances they 
might grant to good farmers certain precedencies 
in the church, or in the publick aſſemblies. In 
one word, every thing ſhould be placed in action 
that can appear moſt proper for maintaining u- 
dour and courage in the country. 

But will it be ſufficient to give rewards to the 
beſt cultivators ? Should we not from the e- 
ample of ſome nations, puniſh by chaſtiſements 
and fines thoſe who neglect their lands ? Per- 
haps there would be ſome danger in this me- 
thod. Coercive means would make many 
minds revolt, they would cry out at the oppref 
ſion. It ſuppoſes alſo, that there is neither 
honour nor emulation among a people. 

It would ſometimes be proper to conceal what 
the legiſlature ſuſpects. On the contrary, it 
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gives new ſtrength, to ſhew by encouragements 
how much the people are attended to. This 
confidence charms the mind, and carries it with 
pleaſure to labour. We have no want of wreſt- 
ling againſt the force of the climate. Our peo- 
ple are naturally ſtrong, robuſt, and laborious. 
Nothing piques them more than emulation. 
This does not prevent expoſing thoſe to diſgrace 
and ſhame, who negle& the culture of their 
lands. This practice would the better perſuade 
them, that nothing is more honourable than to 
place the culture of our fields in the moſt flou- 
riſhing ſtate. This ſpirit of honour and emula- 
tion being once expanded through a nation, 
fortifies itſelf more and more; and perpetuates 
itſelf from generation to generation. Fathers 
tranſmit it to their children, as they communi- 
cate their other taſtes. | 

The government ought to be informed by 
the principal bailiffs of all the extraordinary 
efforts which the cities, lords of manors, com- 
munities, ſocieties of agriculture, great pro- 
prietors, and eccleſiaſtics, have made for main- 
taining and enlightening the farmers in their 
diſtricts; and there are without doubt a thou- 
land ways of teſtifying their ſatisfaction. An 
attention fo flattering, cannot fail of diffuſing a 
zeal for all that concerns the culture of the earth. 


When 
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When an individual would have his domain 
well cultivated, he muſt have an eye to the 
workmen, that he gives to each the praiſe they 
merit, that he guards againſt their lazineſs, that 
he excites all by ſmall conſiderations, of which 
one's inferiors are always ſenſible. Would 3 
government take to heart the culture of the 
earth? Its firſt function conſiſts in endeavouring 
to form thoſe who are occupied in employment 
under it, in order to expand in the country the 
greateſt emulation poſſible, 
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SECOND PART. 


In which is explained the spIRIT oP 
LEGISLATION for favouring POPULA= 
TION, 


N ſearching in the firſt part for ſome reſources, 
which might animate and give vigour to 


- agriculture, we have pointed out the path which 


appeared moſt natural for augmenting the num- 
ber of citizens. Repreſent to us a nation in 
which the plan we have endeavoured to lay down 
s executed, All the lands muſt be employed 
in the moſt advantageous manner. Eſtates muſt _. 
be augmented in value by the good ſtate of 

culture. The lands poſſeſſed by cultivators 
themſelves, will be conducted with ardour ; 
and the portions aſſigned to each, being of a 
moderate extent, they would be neceſſitated to 
draw from them all that was poſſible for main- 
taining their families : or, if the inequality of 


| fortunes was eſtabliſhed and there were great 
- Proprietors, the evils would be prevented which 


might from thence ariſe in the country, and the 
art 
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art found of rendering them uſeful. By divers 
eſtabliſhments they would gain the end of main- 
taining more credit, and of drawing greater ad. 
vantages than are commonly made, without 
applying too much land to keeping them. There 
would be no uſeleſs fallows. The foreſts would 
be confined in juſt bounds ; and the uncultivated 
lands broken up. Waters would be carried of 
in drains, or directed by the will of the culti- 
vator. In fine, the inhabitants would be raiſed 


to ſobriety and the love of labour ; they would 
be excited always to ſhew more activity in their 
country works; and they would be poſſeſſed of 
all the lights, the eaſe, and the requiſite facility 
for obtaining the greateſt ſucceſs. 

This is what would paſs in a country where 
the police reigned, of which we have endes. 
voured to explain the ſpirit in our firſt part, 
The whole leads to the proper manner of 
profitably applying the lands of a country 
with the greateſt underſtanding, and with ceco- 
nomy. The more certain and abundant ſubſiſt- 
ence is, the more mankind will increaſe. 

Of this we ſhall be convinced, if we peruſe 
the annals of hiſtory, and throw our eyes over 


the different parts of the globe. Hunting na- 


tions, who have a vaſt extent of lands for enſuring 
the ſubſiſtence of a ſmall number of men, form 
only ſmall and trifling nations; but thoſe who 
live 
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lire by paſturage, and have more reſources of 
ſubſiſtence, are much more numerous; but 
much leſs ſo than nations who cultivate the earth 
well, and keep at the ſame time cattle, and 
other means of ſubſiſtence. Experience alſo 
teaches us, that on redoubling the ardour for 
cultivation, population increaſes. In France we 
have ſeen, that on the lands of the nobility who 
encourage agriculture, the number of inhabit- 


| ants are not long in doubling, and mendicity 


becomes extinguiſhed. | 
Thus when government has multiplied ſub- 
ſiſtence, all foundations tend to augment popu- 
lation. By different attentions it has the power 
of augmenting them more and more; and it is 
always neceſſary to aim without ceaſing at fa- 
vouring population; for immediately on its 
meeting with any political obſtacle, the people 
decreaſe inſenſibly, diſappear by little and little, 
and at the end of a certain time, we are ſur- 
prized to find how conſiderable the diminution 
is; this cannot but have an influence on agri- 
culture, which requires ſuch a number of hands, 
and which multiplies them in its turn. What 
therefore ſnould be done for encouraging the 
population of a ſtate? The whole ſecret conſiſts 
in preſerving the citizens as much as poſſible, in 
retaining them in the country without conſtraint, in 
R facilitating 
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facilitating marriages, encouraging their fecundity, 
end laſtly, in attracting ſtrangers. 

It is to theſe four principal means that we 
mould be confined in all our reflections. After 
which we may draw this general conſequence; it 
is one of the moſt efficacious means of peopling 
a ſtate, to multiply the reſources of living; to 
furniſh occupations; to ſpread a ſpirit of in 
duſtry and labour, and totally to baniſh idleneſs, 

If with the precautions which we come to 
indicate, we at the ſame time adopt the ſpirit of 
legiſlation, which we have explained in the firſ 
part, not only by augmenting the number of 
inhabitants, but alſo, that the increaſe be in the 
claſs of agriculture; or at leaſt, if a part of the 
nation does not occupy itſelf directly in the cul- 
ture of the land, it will be eaſy to direct their 
tabours, ſo as to favour it wonderful“, as l 
mall ſhew in the following part of this diſcourſe. 
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CONSIDERATION I. 


Preſerve the Citizens. 


[7 HEN we would people a ſtate, it is 
neceſſary to take wiſe meaſures for the 
preſervation of the citizens, and preventing di- 
yers accidents which accelerate their death. Ir 
is that which concerns different precautions, 
which we ſhall explain in order. 


I. Peace. 


We muſt firſt preſerve peace to the people, 
and not lightly expoſe them to the fury of arms; 
war offers nothing but a frightful ſpectacle of 
miſery and ruin. In a time when it is lightened, 
an infinity of people are cut off in the flower of 
their age, either by arms, or by the licence which 
reigns in camps, without their giving to the 
{tate the citizens which they otherwiſe would. 
Huſbands being often ſeparated for a time, or 
for ever from their wives, marriages cannot with 
the ſame facility repair the loſſes which the 
human ſpecies ſuffers. Countries ravaged , cities 
pillaged and ſacked; arts and commerce ne- 


glected; exceſſive exactions burthening the peo- 
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ple; fatal maladies, the common conſequence 
of great indigence, all theſe concur to depopu- 
late the unfortunate countries which are deſo- 
lated by the fire of war, and to deprive the 
inhabitants of the means of ſubſiſting. But 
under the happy auſpices of peace, the face of 
the ſcene is changed, the people live without 
fear in the ſhade of their laws, their harveſs 
fall not the prey of ſtrangers, arts and commerce 
are exerciſed with tranquillity, all the neceſſary 
reſources for nouriſhing and preſerving a great 
people, multiply themſelves without care on al 
ſides. We cannot therefore remove too far 
thoſe frightful tempeſts, which move one nation 
againſt another, and cauſe ſuch horrible difor- 
ders. We ought only to make war when it is 
abſolutely neceſſary for repreſſing unjuſt agreſ- 
ſors, ſtopping their ambitious enterprizes, and 
maintaining the ſacred rights of a people. The 
intereſt of humanity requires all the views of 
mildneſs before we have recourſe to arms for 
terminating the differences which ariſe among 
nations. But if war is inevitable, we ſhould 
ſeek to render it leſs burthenſome to the people, 
by managing the finances with ceconomy, and 
by making peace, whenever it is concluded, 
with. honour and ſecurity. It is right to acquire 
a reputation of juſtice, moderation, and good 
faith, which calms the inquietudes of other na- 
| tions, 
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tions, and gives them no umbrage. A prince 
who conducts himſelf on theſe principles will 
make himſelf beloved by his neighbours ; he 
is content, and every one with him ; he is happy, 
and he renders others the ſame. Without being 
perpetually at war, he fails not of being re- 
ſpected, provided he is always in a ſtate of 
defence, which he will manage by good alliances, 
and from its being ſeen that this pacific humour 
ariſes from a ſpirit of moderation rather than a 
ſentiment of weakneſs. Who does not ſee that 
ſuch a conduct is far preferable to that of con- 
querors? Thoſe, who after having extended 
their dominion, ſpill the blood of their ſubjects 
without management, and cannot maintain in 
all parts of their vaſt ſtates either motion or life. 
They carry all their views to the center of their 
empire, until all languiſh and periſh which is at 
a diſtance. From hence comes the danger of 
their being ſoon in a ſtate not to reſiſt the inva- 
ſions of ſtrangers. What became of the Romans 
after they had depopulated a part of the world 
by their victories ? They became the prey of 
| barbarians more numerous and powerful than 
themſelves, in ſpite of the grandeur of their 
empire. Such always becomes the fate of con- 
quering nations. It is much better to be con- 
tent with its ſtates, to guard the intereſts of the 
people, and prevent whatever may deſtroy them. 
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In this rank we place famines, which ſometimes 
throw the greateſt people into extremities, and 


which the government ought in the ſecond place 
to take into conſideration. 


I. Preventing Famines. 


Famines are above all to be feared in countries 
which produce little, - not enough with the 
aſſiſtance of a continued labour to ſuſtain the 
human ſpecies, from their multiplying much 
through the extreme fecundity of the women. 
Without a continual vigilance on the part of the 
prince, a people who find themſelves in this cir- 
cumſtance will often be expoſed to fatal famines, 
which will carry off a part of the inhabitants. A 
government 1s therefore the more intereſted to 
prevent theſe ſort of accidents, as the people 
are very ſubject to riſe againſt thoſe who ſhould 
ſee to their maintenance. As ſoon as they come 
to want they murmur, and complain of the bad 
adminiſtration of miniſters, and often occaſion 
great troubles in a ſtate. This is found in China, 


where it is difficult to aſſure a ſubſiſtence to a 
people that multiply themſelves fo prodigiouſſy. 
There, in time of famine, in ſpite of the extreme 
ſubjection of the people, they often raiſe ſedi- 
tions and revolts, which have ſometimes ſhaken 
and almoſt overturned the monarch's throne, 

The 
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The publick tranquillity and preſervation of the 
citizens demand therefore equally that a too 
great dearneſs of living ſhould be prevented. 
This can only be obtained by encouraging with- 
out interruption agriculture, and by diſengaging 
the commerce of corn from all ſhackles, as we 
ſhall prove in the third part. In abundant years 
they may likewiſe fill the publick magazines, 
with intention to ſupply the wants of bad years, 
and preſerve a medium price of grain. Never- 
theleſs, theſe publick depoſits may eaſily do more 
miſchief than good, if they ſerve for a pretext 
to monopoly, if the government burthens the 
cultivators, either by forcing them to fell their 
grain at a low price to fill their magazines, or in 
obliging individuals to buy that grain at too 
high a price, when they are menaced with loſs 
by keeping it too long, 

In fine, if we would preſerve abundance in a 
ſtate, we muſt maintain a ſpirit of frugality, 
labour, and moderation. This maxim appeared 
ſo true to an emperor of China, that he ſaid 
loudly to the antients of the nation, that if he 
had a man that did not labour, or a woman that 
did not ſpin, ſome one mult ſuffer cold or hunger 
in the empire; with which idea he deſtroyed an 
infinity of monaſteries of bonzes. In countries 
where the ſoil is but of a moderate degree of 
fertility, and where there is but little induſtry, 
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it is neceſſary to regulate the expences of the 
rich, who in buying of ſtrangers whatever ſatis. 
fies their caprice, export from their country the 
commodities which would ſerve to nouriſh the 
poor. This is an object mare eſſential than com- 
monly ſuppoſed. The Dublin ſaciety proved, by 
an exact calculation, that in Jreland they might 
maintain twenty poor families a whole year, 
with the quantity of beef and butter which they 
exported for buying a lady's head dreſs. = 


HI. Inundations and Earthquakes. 


Beſides wars and famines, of which we have 
ſpoken, there are divers accidents to which cer. 
tain countries are more ſubject than others, and 
which may at one ſtroke depopulate all or a 
great part of it. Such are inundations and earth- 
quakes. The great ſucceſs of the Dutch, proves 
to us that with the vigilance of government 
and the induſtry of the inhabitants, ſafety 


from inundations may be guarantied to coun- 


tries, which in this reſpect are in a danger- 
ous ſituation. It is otherwiſe, however, with 
earthquakes. Every one knows how frightful 
and fatal their attacks are. They overturn cities 
by re-itcrared concuſſions, and in a moment 
cruſh the inhabitants in the ruins of edifices the 
moſt ſolidly built; or, if the land opens at the 
fame time, it ſwallows up all that was on the 

ſurface. 
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ſurface. The fire which burſts from its entrails, 
* augments the deſolation; and the exhalations 
which ariſe, infect the air, and often occaſion 
epidemical diſeaſes, which make great ravages, 

as was remarked at Liſbon after the earthquake 
which ruined a part of that city. 

We may ſeek to prevent theſe horrible acci- 
dents, but ſucceſs may be very diſtant. As 
earthquakes are owing to the action of ſubter- 
raneous fires; and as mines, when practiſed for 
deſtroying the ramparts of a city, produce no 
effect when they have air; it 1s poſſible, that by 
digging deep wells in convenient places we 
might free a country from the concuſſions to 
which it is ſubject. It is pretended that by 
this means the city of Tauris in Perſia has been 
preſerved. But perhaps it is too much to draw 
this concluſion. Beſides, for letting air into 
theſe ſubterraneous mines by the aid of wells, 
it might be preciſely known at what places are 
the fires, and at what depth they are found ; 
but it is impoſſible to determine this exactly; 
we can only comprehend that the greater the 
ravages cauſed by the earthquake, the nearer 
the ſurface where the miſchief is done, muſt the 
ſubterranean fires be. There is, however, too 
much uncertainty in the ſucceſs of this practice. 
We ſhould at leaſt wiſh that there were ſome 
ens which might ſerye to predict the time when 
| the 
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the ſubterranean fires would exerciſe their fury, 
to the end that the inhabitants might haye 
time to retire. Nevertheleſs, the ſubterranean 
bellowings—the agitation of the waters, more 
ſuſceptible of movement, and leſs capable than 
the earth of reſiſting the action of the ſubter. 
ranean fires, might be preſages of earthquake, 
At Lima, the noiſes under ground always pre, 
ceded thoſe cataſtrophes which have frequenth 
happened, and have given the people time to 
fly from their houſes. 


IV. Diſtempers. 


One of the principal attentions which excite 
the preſervation of the citizens conſiſts in pre 
venting maladies, and procuring them all the 
ſuccours they want. 

The health of the inhabitants directly demands, 
that the police, either in cities or villages, en- 
deavour to prevent whatever may infect the air; 
and from thence become one cauſe of maladies, 
In cities there are precautions to be taken for 
preventing the bad odours ſpreading, through 
the negligence and ill properties of the people. 
The ftreets ought to be large and neat, and the 
houſes with numerous windows and well aired. 
It is neceſſary to remove from the centers of 
cities all burying places, trades, and magazines, 
which fill the air with noxious particles. There 

ſnould 
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hould likewiſe be procured for cities good 
waters, and an eye had to the meat and drink 
which are brought in, to examine if they are 
good ; for example, the fruits to be wholſome, 
and the wines not adulterated, &c, In villages, 
the police ſhould alſo make regulations for pre- 
ſerving the ſalubrity of the air: they ſhould 
remove pools of ſtagnant water, dunghills, &c. 
&c. whoſe putrid exhalations might cauſe very 
fatal maladies ; they ſhould take care that the 
chambers of the countrymen be not on the 
ground floor but raiſed from the foil as a pre- 
ſervative from the humidity prejudicial to all 
ages, and pernicious to young children. It is 
ao proper to ſee that the chamber of the coun- 
tryman, where he lives with all his family, how- 
ever numerous they may be, is of a reaſonable 
ſize, ſo that the air be not eaſily corrupted. In 
fine, they ſhould be accuſtomed to renew the 
air of their rooms often, which is otherwiſe filled 
with exhalations and unhealthy vapours, 

When a contagious malady is ſpread among a 
people, it is eſſential to ſeparate thoſe which are 
attacked, and prevent them fram mixing with 
the maſs of the people. The government can- 
not be a tranquil ſpectator of the ravages cauſed 
by theſe ſort of maladies, without being reſpon- 
ſible for the life of its ſubjects. If the plague 
carries off among the Turks a prodigious num- 
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ber of men, every one knows that it come: 
from the indifference with which the magiſtrates 
of that nation ſee the havock cauſed by that 
frightful diſorder, fince the Chriſtians, who live 
in the fame cities, find means of preſerving them. 
ſelves, by cutting off all communication with the 
infected, and by uſing wiſe precautions. No 
perſon can be ignorant that they ſtopped the 
plague which ravaged Marſeilles in the beginning 
of the preſent century, by forming a line of 
troops, which prevented all communication with 
the infected country. But if it is prudent to 
take all theſe meaſures, humanity alſo diftates 
that we procure to thoſe who are ill all affiſtance, 
and the neceſſary remedies, by eſtabliſhing at 
the beginning a good order, by preventing vio- 
lencies, irregular burials, which might ſpread 
the contagion, and in one word, to take care in 
good time, that all poſſible means are effected 
tor diminiſhing and ſtopping this evil. 

The maladies which afflift the inhabitants of 
the country merit a particular attention. The 
countrymen have not always the aſſiſtance which 
is wanted for their infirmities. Oftentimes a 
good regimen and good diet ſuffice in the begin- 
ning to re-eſtabliſh their health. But this 5 
ſometimes difficult to be gained, either by the 
communities not having the neceſſary funds 
for ſupplying their poor, or by a culpable ava- 
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rice, which is often the caſe; they may like 
better to convert into capital, the income deſtined 
for the ſupport. of the poor, rather than aſſiſt 
them according to their infirmities. But nothing 
is more juſt than to lend them an helping hand. 
If the poor who behave themſelves well, ought 
not to receive gratuitous aſſiſtances which oblige 
them to no other care for gaining their liveli- 
hood, it is not the caſe in ſuch neceſſities as 
the diſtempers of which we ſpeak at preſent. 
Theſe, during their infirmities, ought, accord- 
ing to the expreſſion of a modern writer, to be 
regarded as the invalids of the ſtate, who have 
deſerved well, and to whom we cannot without 
ingratitude refuſe our attention. Their health 
and ſtrength muſt be exhauſted betore you can- 
expect nothing of them. All the inhabitants 
who live under the ſame ſovereignty, are like 
the members of the ſame family, and children- 
of the ſtate. They have all a right to its favour 
when they have fulfilled their taſk with courage. 
We ought therefore to take care of the poor ob 
the villages, as well as of cities and capitals. 
It would be proper to eſtabliſh a communication 
of reciprocal aſſiſtance between the different funds 
of the poor, the divers hoſpitals of the ſame ſort, 
and the ſocieties eſtabliſhed for extinguiſhing 
mendicity: alſo for the diſtribution of alms with 

wildom, 
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wiſdom, and of proportioning the aſſiſtance tg 
the wants of the different parts of the ſtate. 

It is not ſufficient to allay the maladies and 
infirmities, by a better nouriſhment than that 
which has been commonly uſed in health. We 
muſt alſo procure remedies, and ſuch directions 
as may be wanted, either for ſtopping the epi- 
demical diſeaſes, which appear from time to 
time, or for curing the common diſorders, which 
happen irregularly at all times, and which ar 
cauſed by fome accident or particular vice in 
the conſtitution of each individual. The advice 
which is found in books of medicine, compoſed 
for the uſe of the people, do not always ſuffice 
for procuring the exemption required Thek 
directions are ſometimes dangerous in the handy 
of thoſe who know nothing of the practice of 
phyſick. Not knowing how to diſcover the 
ſymptoms of diſeaſes, they are apt to confound 
them, and make wrong applications of remedies 
mentioned in theſe ſorts of books, excellent az 
they may be; this may expoſe them to deſtroy- 
ing thoſe who confide in their {kill. Thus, for 
preſerving the inhabitants of a country, it is 
proper to have phyſicians, whoſe ſtudy and ex- 
perience may place them in a ſtate of practiſing 
with ſucceſs. 

Penſions ſhould be 1 them in all the 
baillages. How fine and intereſting it would 
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be to ſociety, to ſeek the neceſſary funds for ſuch 
an eſtabliſhment ! The cities, communities, and 
the good citizens would ſecond without doubt, 
on ſuch an occaſion, the care, the zeal, and the 
generous ſacrifices of government. If the num- 
ber of inhabitants make the riches of a ſtate, 
all the expences for preſerving and multiplying 
them are returned with uſury, and recompenſe 
abundantly the expence in which we engage 
ourſelves in their favour. The penſions granted 
to thoſe phyſicians would allow them to ſee the 
poor by preference—to take care of them with 
iffection, and to exerciſe their profeſſion in a 
noble and diſintereſted manner towards them. 
They might watch over all the diſtrict confided 
to them, and go to every place in their diviſion” 
whenever called. If they got the better of ſome 
epidemical diſorder, they ſhould be obliged to 
give a minute deſcription of it, to be depoſited 
in the publick regiſters. They ſhould minute 
exactly the manner in which they had treated 
thoſe maladies, and the remedies moſt proper for 
ſtopping the progreſs. Theſe deſcriptions would 
give to their ſucceſſors great light; eſpecially if 
the phyſicians diſtributed in the different bail- 
lages, maintained between themſelves a regular 
correſpondence, and conſulted on whatever they 


wanted. 
Among 
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Among theſe phyſicians, choice ſhould he 


made of a certain number, the moſt capa 

who ſhould be charged with aſſembling them. 
felves every year in ſome city in the country, for 
examining thoſe who, after having ſtudied in 
ſome univerſity, and practiſed in ſome hoſpital, 
would exerciſe phyſick or ſurgery. For it would 
be neceſſary to prevent any one from practiſing 
medicine, without having made the neceſlar 
ſtudies. To ſuffer the ignorant, without prin. 
ciples, without capacity, with impunity to an- 
nounce themſclves phyſicians to the publick, 2 
a means of gaining their living, is in ſome 
faſhion to authorize the profeſſion of a murderer 
and aſſaſſin. There is no perſon who knows 
not that quacks and mountebanks kill num- 


bers in the country. When an epidemica} 


diſtemper has ſpread itſelf, it has been remarked 
to make greater ravages in the country than in 
the cities; for want of aſſiſtance, but more from 
the bad treatment by which quacks augment 
the mortality, inſtead of ſtopping it. If we 
have at heart the preſervation of the people, it 
is time to put an end to ſuch a frightful licence; 
none ought to be permitted indifcriminately to 
practiſe phyfick, without a previous examination, 
and the neceſſary ſtudies ; or at leaſt replace in vi- 
gour the Roman laws concerning phyſicians, which 
puniſhed ſeverely their negligence or ignorance. 

They 
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They had taken this care, becauſe that at Rome 
every one was a phyſician that thought proper. 
Thus among us, as they may profeſs phyſick 
without having ſtudied, taken certain degrees, 
or given proofs of capacity, we are in the ſame 
circumſtances as they were at Rome,, and we 
want the ſame laws againſt phyſicians, for ſe- 
curing us from their attempts. 

Alſo in the country they are in want of under- 
ſtanding women, who know how to take care of 
infants, for preſerving them healthy and vigour- 
ous. Would it not be proper to charge the phy- 
ficians of the divers diviſions, of which we have 
ſpoken, to give on certain days inſtructions on 
midwifery, and the different attentions requiſite 
for nouriſhing young children ? But to render 
this eſtabliſhment uſeful, ought we not to oblige 
each village in a diſtrict, to ſend ſome intelligent 
woman to be inſtructed in theſe important mat- 
ters? How deſirous muſt theſe well inſtructed 
women be, to acquit themſelves in their func- 
tions with zeal, and to enlighten in their turn 
the nurſes of the village, upon the phyſical 
education of infants, provided ſuch as diſtin- 
guiſhed themſelves were granted ſome honours, 
or trifling rewards? From hence might reſult 
two great advantages; in the country much 
fewer women would periſn in childbed for want 
of care and a ſſiſtance; and in the ſecond place, 
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the lives of the young children, which are ſo un. 
certain, would become more aſſured. There 
would be removed from them an infinity of 
abuſes and bad treatment, to which they are 
expoſed, and from which fuch great numbers 
periſh miſerably. It cannot be doubted, bu 
with theſe wiſe precautions the people would in. 
creaſe much, and in a little time. 

Would you render more certain the lives of 
young infants ? Perſuade their mothers to ſuckk 
them. The mother will always have more care 
of an infant that belongs to her, than a merce- 
nary who is gained merely by a vile ſalary. It 
is. alſo probable that. the milk of the mother 
agrees better with a child than that of another 
woman. Beſides, the countrywoman who muſt 
nouriſh her own child and that of a ſtranger, 
muſt negle& one or the other, and oftentimes 
both this cannot but give to ſociety weak and 
fickly members. It would not be difficult for 
government to encourage the mothers who ac- 
quit themſelves of theſe functions, ſo mild, & . 
natural, and which, at the ſame time, contribute 
to their own health. This cuſtom ought to be 
held in honour, by the conſideration granted to 
mothers who ſuckle their own infants, until a 
fpecies of ſhame was attached to thoſe who re- | 
fuſed the duty, without an abſolute neceſſity. 
The ſex loves diſtinctions too well to be infen- 
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fble. It is true, that moſt of the women in cities 
complain that they are incapable of nouriſhing 
their children. But perhaps this incapacity 
might be prevented, by interdicting the uſe of 
whalebone ſtays, which, according to the moſt 
judicious phyſicians, by confining them too 
much, interrupts the courſe of the juices in the 
breaſts, and dries up the ſmall veſſels in time. 

Many lives of children would be ſaved, by 


introducing the practice of inoculation. The 


happy experiments which have been already 


made through all Europe prove ſufficiently, that 


by chuſing young healthy ſubjects, this practice 


removes all the danger of that cruel malady, 


which ſince the twelfth century has deſtroyed, 
mutilated, and disfigured ſo great a number of 
perſons in Europe. But how render general the 
practice of a method ſo proper for preſerving 
and multiplying the human ſpecies? Shall we 
arrive at this end, by obliging fathers to ino- 
culate their children ? What advantage would it 
be to inoculation, by theſe ſort of ordonnances, 
to render it more odious to minds prejudiced 
againſt it, and to fill them with vain ſcruples. 
It is not by force that we muſt conquer preju- 
dices : it is better to gain the people by teaching 
and convincing them of the utility of the prac- 
tice. It would be much enforced by being 
adviſed by able phyſicians ; by the ſuperſtitious 

S2 prejudices 
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prejudices concerning it being removed by the 
miniſters of religion; by introducing inocula. 
tion into the hoſpitals; and by publiſhing the 
fucceſs which is every day obtained. Neverthe. 
leſs, not to preſerve the diſtemper, or to be re. 
ſponſible for the death of others, it is neceſſary 
to take precautions that the contagion of the 
{mall-pox does not ſpread itſelf by theſe means, 
Some phyſicians have believed that this malady, 
which came to us from the Arabs, might perhaps 
be entirely extirpated, as there have already 
diſappeared ſome other maladies, which had 
been imported from Afa, and other foreign 
countries; and thus, inſtead of inoculating the 
ſmall- pox, it would be better to take meaſures 
for driving it away, in the ſame manner as in the 
times of the plague, for ſecurity againſt that 
diſeaſe. This plan was a fine one, when it could 
be followed without too much difficulty, and 
flattered one with a quick ſucceſs. Has it not 
been ſeen that this malady, after having totally 
ceaſed in a place, has ſuddenly re-appeared ſome 
years after, without any perſon having carried 
the contagion ? It ſeems therefore more prudent 
to employ the means which renders it le 
deadly, than to expoſe the lives of the people, 
by trying amuſing projects which may be chi 
merical, 
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Beſides delivering mankind from maladies, we 
ſhould, from the example of the antients, attach 
ourſelves to rendering children robuſt and ſtrong, 
as we have already recommended in the article 
of the firſt part which treats of education. The 
uſe of cold baths, adviſed by great phyſicians, 
appear admirable, and ought to be ordained to 
fathers and mothers for ſtrengthening their chil- 
dren, and rendering them leſs ſenſible to the 
different impreſſions of the air. We muſt alſo 
recommend in the country, to reſtrain their 
children from labour above their age, for fear of 
exhauſting themſelves, and their not being able 
afterwards to acquire the ſtrength they otherwiſe 
would. As by introducing into a country the 
arts and manufactures, there is a fear that a 
ſedentary life will weaken a part of the nation, 
and degenerate the human ſpecies ; it will be 
proper to remedy and prevent theſe dangers, by 
inſtituting divers games proper for exerciſe, 
proper for preſerving the health and ſtrength. 
It is alſo cf great conſequence, to take care of 
certain hereditary diftempers, that they do not 
ſpread too much among the people. What fer- 
vice would be rendered to humanity by feking 
to extirpate ſuch, and perfecting the breed of 
the inhabitants of @ country ! 

In fine, for guarantying them from maladies, 
and removing a thouſand roads to death, we 
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muſt repreſs the vices of the country inhabitants, 
as well as place bounds to the aggrandizement 
of cities :—and regulate their manners, two ob- 
jects which remain to be examined, in omitting 
nothing that tends to the preſervation of man- 
Eind. | 


V. Regulate the Manners of Cultivators. 


Although the country life is ordinarily more 
innocent than that of the city, yet it ſometimes 
happens that thoſe who remain are ſubject to 
certain vices, very fatal to their health. We 
have already explained in the firſt part, the 
extreme inclination of our cultivators to drunk- 
enneſs, which carries off great numbers in the 
flower of their age, or draw different infirmine, - 
and a premature old age. We need not here 
repeat the regulations which ſhould be made 
for extirpating that ſhameful vice, which con- 
tributes to depopulating our country. 


VI. Bad Manners the Inconveniencies of great 
Cities. 


It is yet more neceſſary for preſerving the in- 
habitants of a ſtate, to give bounds to the en- 
largement of cities, and to regulate their man- 
ners. In great and populous cities the air is 
in general leſs healthy than in the country. 
| Epidemical maladies are more frequent, and 
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communicate themſelves with greater facility. 
The mortality is more conſiderable. Infants 
above all die in much greater numbers than in 
the villages, - theſe little creatures being in 
particular want of pure air, for keeping them 
in health. But the greateſt breaches which in the 
great cities, are received by the human ſpecies, 
come from that multitude of vices and diſorders 
which inundate and multiply without ceaſing, 
Whether cauſed by that frightful luxury which 
comes from the living of the rich, and their 
prodigious conſumption, or cauſed by that con- 
courſe of people; all that is neceſſary to the wants 
of life is ſubject, to become from time to time 


too dear, for every one to procure them eaſily, 


Many ſometimes experience the horrors of mi- 
ſery, and are famiſhed by their neighbours, ſa 
that they are not able to nouriſh their infants, 
which muſt make numbers diſappear. At the 
ſame time, the ſoft and effeminate life of a great 
number of inhabitants, the parties of pleaſure 
in the night; a thouſand ſolicitudes and com- 
plicated intrigues, which the mind flees to for 
latisfying the inſatiable and violent paſlions ; 
ſuch as avarice, vanity, ambition, Sc. that mul- 
titude of men who furniſh food for luxury, 


condemned to a ſedentary life, and to arts de- 
ſtructive of health; the uſe of ſtrong liquors, 


and the toleration of publick proſtitutes; all 
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theſe in great cities give mortal ſtabs to popula. 


tion in the very heart of the nation. Young 
men find there every occaſion of corruption, It 
feems alſo as if care was taken to favour their 
libertiniſm, by maintaining or permitting the 
worſt places, where they may communicate to 


others their diſorders. Nevertheleſs it is diff. 


cult to imagine greater evils than thoſe which 
reſult from it. Between the walls of theſe cities, 

whoſe greatneſs authorizes a licence of manners, 
do we not fee an infinity of young men who 
are the victims of a crucl malady, which is leis 
the dread of debauchery thah the puniſhment? 
How many are conducted to their graves by 
theſe horrible ſufferings! How many others 
who enjoy during the remains of their life but 
a weak health, and who give to the ſtate a poſte. 
rity, few in number, of wretched conſtitutions, 
and who die young ? No, there is no flame that 
cauſes ſuch ravages among mankind, as liber- 
tiniſm when ſuffered with impunity. It is high 
time that laws were made againſt theſe diſorders 
to drive from great cities all publick proſti- 
tutes—to cover thoſe with ſhame who give into 
ſuch excefſes—to remove from young men all 
opportunities of falling—and to tend ſtrongly 
to call back the manners of the inhabitants to 
moderation and *rugality. The purity of man- 
ners is intimately connected with the increaſe of 
| population, 
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population. The libertiniſm of great cities gives 
the weakneſs to men and women which is 
ſeldom repaired in the country by marriage; 
this cauſes more unfruitful marriages, and a 
number of children's deaths in an unknown and 
criminal manner. Thus, for ſaving the life of 
many infants, it is wiſe politicks to eſtabliſh in 
great cities foundling hoſpitals ; theſe eſtabliſh- 
ments ſerve more efficaciouſly than the beſt laws 
to prevent ſuch evils. They contribute alſo to 
preſerve the children of fathers burthened with 
poverty, neglecting and leaving them to periſh 
miſerably. But theſe children who are nouriſhed 
more particularly by their country, ought to 
be educated in a manner, ſo that they may one 
day teſtify their gratitude by ſuch ſervices. They 
ſhould be brought up to matters uſeful to ſo- 
ciety ; truſted to labourers to exerciſe them in 
the culture of the earth. 

All we have ſaid on the cauſes by which great 
cities concur to deſtroy the inhabitants, ought 
to make us comprehend, that they would not 
be flow in intirely depopulating, if they did 
not continually attract ſtrangers and the inha- 
bitants of the country. Too great cities are 
very miſchievous to the population of the pro- 
vinces, by gaining their inhabitants without 
cealing, as they precipitate themſelves and 
periſh in this abyſs, without which the popula- 
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tion of the cities could not ſupport itſelf. From 
hence it follows, that in the ſtates where 
labour for the preſervation of the human ſpecies, 
it is eſſential to place bounds to the greatneſs of 
cities ; and for preventing them from becoming 
the agreeable reſort, even ofthoſe who are occupied 
by country employments, by means of which ve 
have ſpoken in the firſt part. It is there that 
the active life maintains men healthy and vigo- 
rous. It is not that in a country full of cities 
they ſhould not have the protection of govern. 
ment. Without them the country would want 
a market, and from thence could not flouriſh, 
The arts and commerce employ a great number 
of men, which augment the population of the 
country. 

After having ſought the preſervation of the 
people, we muſt labour to retain them in the 
country; this is the ſecond conſideration of Legi 
lation for favouring population. 
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CONSIDERATION II. 


Retain the Inhabitants in the Country. 


N order to retain the inhabitants in the coun- 
try, we muſt not want to have recourſe to 
reſtraint ; for the land where they are born has 
commonly powerful attractions for them. A 
| thouſand agreeable ideas, from the moſt tender 


infancy, are aſſociated, for calling them to it with 
pleaſure. The habit of living in a certain 
manner, the connections, alliances, friendſhips 
which we have contracted, the fortunes of which 
we are poſſeſſed, the lands which we have culti- 
vated, the plantations which we have made, the 
monuments which we find of our fathers, the 
force of climate, all this makes it natural to 
prefer the natal ſoil to all others, from which 
we cannot be ſeparated without violence, and to 
which we always wiſh to return, at leaſt when 
ſome political obſtacle does not diminiſh the 
attachment, and occaſion a removal. | 
It is the great affair of good government to 
fortify this love for our country, and continue it 
through life, that we may always be able to 
undertake every thing in its defence, and ſacrifice 
every thing in its favour, Hence we ſhall en- 
| deavour 
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deavour by continual efforts to live commo. 
diouſly and happily. The ſupreme law of the 
country ought to be the general good of every 
individual which compoſe the nation, without 
preference, and without exception. 

An adminiftration of this nature ſhould nei. 
ther be oppreſſive nor tyrannical, when the 
publick revenues are conſecrated to the common 
advantage of the whole nation, and not deſtined 
to give living to a few individuals. It demand 
that each be maſter of his fortune, and free 1 
diſpoſe of it according to his will; that a per. 
fon ſhould not be deſpoiled contrary to right 
and equity that the privileges of the cities and 
communities be inviolable, and ſecure from all 
attempts of governors of provinces, &c,—tha 
they ſhould enjoy liberty of conſcience—never 


to be obliged to leave the country on account 


of religion, if they faithfully obey the laws, 
as is the caſe in certain kingdoms, which 
have been depopulated by thoſe bad politicks, 
It is therefore of very great conſequence, to 


watch the augmentation and preſervation of the 


fortunes of individuals of all orders, whether 
cultivators, or citizens, by removing all the 
diforders which may confuſe their domeſtic al- 
fairs, and of which we have already ſpoken, in 


the fiiteenth and fixteenth conſiderations of the 


firſt part. It is neceſfary above all, ro ſpread 
caſe, 
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eaſe, whether in the city or the country, and to 
fxvour the different ſorts of labourers. We muſt 


give emulation to merit, protect abilities, and 
furniſh proper occaſions for developing and em- 
ploying them. In one word, for maintaining in 
every heart the love of our country, it is neceſ- 
ſary to offer occupations proper for different 
geniuſes, which preſents advantages to all the 
claſſes of the citizens, that all the inhabitants 
may have part, which all the world feels, and 
fears to be deprived of. | 
With fuch a political ceconomy, no perſon 
can be tempted to go, The cultivator con- 
tent with his lot, has an affection for the fields 
which he tills, and in which he has an entire 
property. Upon his finding an honeſt ſubſiſt- 
ence, he extends no further his ambition. The 
citizen in his induſtry finds reſources in his 
own country, to keep him from any eſtabliſh- 
ment in others. By lending to little people a 
helping hand, and forming the young men to 
labour, this order will be enſured. No perſon 
can be reduced to begging ; induſtry will increaſe 
more and more, and the country be always in a 
ſtate of nouriſhing and retaining her children. 
When the ſpectacle is different, not only in a 
country where the government is oppreſſive, and 
drives its ſubjects by force and arbitrary impoſi- 
tions, but alſo in thoſe which, in {pite of its mild- 
; nes 
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neſs and moderation, the inhabitants are left to 
ruin themſelves by a ſucceſſion of diſorders 
which glide in, in a long time, and by a defect 
of induſtry, moſt of the cultivators diſſipate 
their fortunes by debauchery or chicanery ? Are 
they not burthened with debts ? Have they not 
often ruinous loſſes in cattle? Do they find 
certain markets ? Do they not follow bad ſyſtems 


in the culture of their lands? Their children ae 


not ſlow in taking a diſguſt at the profeſſion of 
their fathers. Diſcovering nothing happy in it, 
they take the firſt occaſion of turning to ſome. 
thing elſe. Do they ſee any one of their country. 
men make a fortune in foreign parts? They 
follow his path and promiſe themſelves the 
ſame ſucceſs : inſenſibly the contagion of exam. 
ple gains a great number, and emigrations ſoon 
become general. At the ſame time, is not 
luxury left to reign in the cities? Do they not 
draw from ſtrangers almoſt all that ſupport 
them? The inhabitants fall into idleneſs, and 
a mortal numbneſs, without their labouring to 
eſcape. They mult neceſſarily run themſelves in 
debt, and overturn their fortunes, until the in- 
terior circulation ſuffers. Then, incapable of 
ſuſtaining themſelves, they cannot return to ſub- 
ſiſt by the culture of the earth; nor do they ſee 
how to eſtabliſh their children in any branch of 
induſtry or commerce, in which they can take 
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part, which makes them leave their country with 
their families, and ſettle their children among 
ſtrangers for trying their fortune. All is loſt, if 
at any time they perſuade themſelves, and are uni- 
formly prejudiced, that there are not the reſources 
at home which they find among all other nations. 

This, with foreign ſervice, is the true ſource of 
all thoſe ſtriking emigrations which we ſee in 
the Pais de Vaud, which depopulates our cities, 
and the country, and which burthens all who 
preſerve ſome love for their country. Interro- 
gate them what ſends them away every year ? 
Aſk them why they quit their native ſoil ? Their 
unanimous anſwers will confirm the truth of all 
that we have advanced. It is not only rich per- 
ſons either in the city or the country that we 
ſee leaving their country, but thoſe who have 
little or no wealth, and who ſee no means of 
ſuſtaining themſelves long. But the return either 
of the firſt goers or their poſterity, which ſome- 
times happen, when the cauſes of which we 
have ſpoken did not fo ſtrongly exiſt, ſhews 
what would follow a remedy. 

The equity and extreme mildnefs of the 
government under which we live, and enjoy in 
repoſe the fruits of our induſtry, would render 
it eaſy to remedy theſe emigrations, by care and 
the neceſſary encouragements, that is to fay, by 
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the application of the principles which we haye 
eſtabliſhed. 

For the reſt, to render emigrations leſs nume. 
rous, thoſe occaſioned by foreign ſervices ment 
conſideration. It is known, that among the 
great number of men which the enrolments carry 


off, ſome periſh in garriſons and armies by dif. 


ferent cauſes, which cut them off from their 


country ; others, who return after having ruined 
their health by debauchery or military fatigues, 
are able to give only a weak and languid poſt. 
rity ; while others profit by the occaſions which 
the ſervice offers, to ſettle in other countries. 
When men are entered in the connection of 
marriage, and have children, they are more 
attached to their country, and have leſs facility 
of tranſporting themſelves into foreign countries, 
It is therefore wiſe politicks to facilitate mar- 
riages, and to encourage their fecundity, as it 
is the beſt means of augmenting population; 
this is the new and third Conſideration of Le- 
giſlation, of which we now come to ſpeak. 
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CONSIDERATION H. 


Facilitate Marriages. 


T is not by vague and ſhameful unions that 
che human ſpecies is preſerved and propa- 
gates itſelf on earth, The women would be 
leſs fruitful, and the world more difficul:ly 
peopled. Men would never know with cer- 
tainty either their children or their fathers, they 
would be left to the women for their care and 
education ; and as that burthen would be too 
heavy for them, an infinity of children would 
periſh miſerably. Thoſe who eſcaped the dangers 
of infancy, would be neglected in their youth, 
and become bad ſubjects of ſociety. Man, 
born in a ſtate of weakneſs, demands a long 
ſucceſſion of cares and attention from thoſe Ww bo 
gave him to the world. For a great num- 
ber of years, he cannot of himſelf procure 
the leaſt ſubſiſtence, nor prevent the ſmalleſt 
danger. We cannot in an inſtant enlighten his 
mind, form him to virtue, or render him capa- 
ble of one day ſerving his country, and appear- 
ing with decency on the great theatre of human 
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life. In ſucceeding in ſo long a work, nothing 
leſs will do than the united cares of father and 
mother. It is neceſſary to concenter their ten. 
derneſs upon their children, thoſe precious 
pledges of their love—that they make it a plex 
ſure and a duty to ſuſtain them, to direct and 
conduct them till they arrive at the age of reaſon. 
The human kind ought not therefore to be 
preſerved except by marriage. The intereſt of 

ſociety requires further, that we admit in mar. 
riage but one man with one woman. Polygamy 
is not conformable to nature, ſince it gives 
birth to but few people of either ſex. Not only 
unfavourable in reſpect of the multiplication 
of the human ſpecies, but above all, in prejudi- 
cing the education of children, by jealouſis, 
bad examples, intrigues, quarrels, and embar- 
raſments of every kind, which raiſe themſelves 
in the hearts of families. Society is leſs intereſt- 
ed in augmenting the number of its members, 
than in acquiring good ſubjects, able to defend 
and ornament it. A multitude of men ill edu- 


5 cated muſt labour uſeleſsly. 


Marriage gives place to the eſtabliſhment af 
families, ard is beſide more proper for encourag- 
ing the propagation of the human ſpecies. As 
by theſe means men tranſmit their names and 
their advantages to poſterity, they believe that 
they ſee themſelves re-born in their children, and 


perpetual | 
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perpetuate themſelves in ſome reſpect, through 
deſire of being repreſented. Marriage having 
ſuch happy influence upon population, we muſt 
ſeek to facilitate it to the inhabitants, and to 
encourage their fecundity. The means are not 
difficult to be found. The ſecret ſympathy 
which ariſes between the ſexes carries them na- 
turally to marriage when there is no obſtacle 
in It. 


IJ. MEANS. 
Liberty and Welfare. 


All that we have thought proper for retain- 
ing the inhabitants in a country, may here be 
applied with the ſame ſucceſs. It is neceſſary for 
facilitating marriages, to give the ſame favour to 
liberty, to expand the ſame welfare through all 
the orders, to proſcribe the abuſes which ruin 
families, and above all, luxury, which takes 
from them the means of ſubſiſtence. We 
ſee under a government ſuch as ours, that 
they fear not the charge of a family, becauſe 
many of them regard their country as a tender 
mother, who takes a particular care of thoſe to 
whom ſhe gives birth. A father perſuades him- 
ſelf that his children will not forget him till 
they become wanting to themſelves. Ir is there- 
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fore natural to wiſh to have a numerous poſterity, 
to with to tranſmit ſo advantageous a conſtitu- 
tion. On the contrary, the number of marriages 
and of children ſhould diminiſh at all times 
when there is ſome vice of government—by the 
weight of impoſts—by a defect in protecting and 
favouring induſtry by unit ing all advantages in 
ſome families by exemptions granted to a 
numerous nobility for the people then are 
reduced to live in poverty and miſery, under 
ſuperb maſters. Princes ill underſtand their 
intereſts when they conſider only the ſums they 
can draw from their ſubjects, and expend nothing 
in their encouragement! Theſe bad politicks 
cut off the ſource of their riches; they decreaſe 
the number of marriages the people diminiſh 
and with them the contributions. Under 
a hard and oppreſſive government, or little 
attentive to the good of its people, there are 
few but beggars that have children, becaute, 
paying nothing, they think not of forming any 
ſolid eſtabliſhment, and are nauriſhed at the 
expence of the publick ; but all thoſe who live 
by their labour are burthened by cxactions, and 
having no other advantages from their country, 
they are not encouraged to give children to the 
| ſtate. Who would in this caſe augment their 
miſery by having the great expence of raiſing 
children, who for a long time can earn nothing 
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No perſon can be tempted to have them if they 
are to ſend into the world only vile ſlaves, whom 
they can have no means of eſtabliſhing, or 
giving them an induſtry which ſhould make 
them live commodiouſly by labour. Why are 
marriages in Holland ſo numerous? It is the 
attention which is given by government to make 
the arts and commerce flouriſh, and to preſent 
occaſions for every one to employ himſelf in a 
lucrative manner. We mult ther. fore for mul- 
_ tiplying marriages guard the intereſts of all indi- 
viduals, animate every part of the ſtate, and 
expand through all, both movement and life. 


It is eaſy to prevent evils in all ſmall ſtates, 
when the reſources of government are in hands 
that can attempt every thing from an influence 
equal in every place. This may be remarked 
in a ſenſible manner in the ſtates of Greece, where 
they attached themſelves to procure equally the 
good of all the citizens. Thus they were very 
populous in ſpite of the colonies which they 
ſent out—rtheir foreign ſervice—the expoſition 
of infants, and the repugnance they thowed > 
receiving ſtrangers among their people. They did 
not begin to decline in population till they were 
ſwallowed up in the Roman republick, wherein 
every thing centered in a capital, without much 
thought about the welfare of the provinces. 
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For the reſt—in order to facilitate marriages, 
and have the ſame ſucceſs with thoſe little ſtates 
whereof we have ſpoken, we ſhould follow the 
example of thoſe antient republicks, and pro- 
ſcribe luxury. They ſought continually to pre. 


vent the too great inequality of fortunes, 


becauſe if they are left to accumulate too great 
eſtates in the perſon of a ſingle citizen, there 
muſt neceſſarily be others deprived of it, who 
hardly ſubſiſt, and cannot without great diff. 
culty maintain a wife and family. Thus the 
law, which in certain countries gives all the 
eſtates to the firſt born, hurts population. [t 
is not eaſy for younger brothers to marry. 

The equality of fortunes ſerved among the 
antient people to proſcribe luxury, that gan- 
grene which depopulates cities, deſtroys all that 
it taints, and which we have already ſeen to 
drive away the inhabitants of this country. 
When every one gives into ſhew, and nothing 
is eſteemed but in proportion to the expence, 
thoſe who have but moderate fortunes, and 
ho are always the moſt in number, cannot 
think of marrying. They feel ſtrong enough, 
that with a wife and family it would be difficult 
to ſupport an exceſſive expence, which cuſtom 
renders indiſpenſable for appearing with decency, 
and aſſociating with thoſe of condition, who 
being rich, diſtinguiſh themſelves by too much 
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eclat. The ſtate of marriage ought not to be 
an object of fear, but when luxury is in vigour, 
the women commonly carry it to exceſs, as we 
have already obſerved in the fifth Conſideration of 
the firſt part, and render it inſupportable to their 
huſbands by their caprice : for few there are who 
have vanity, but what rather than cede to another 
perſon would ruin their huſbands, How then can 
we be aſtoniſhed at the number of marriages dimi- 
niſhing in the cities where luxury has introduced 
itſelf? Each may determine after having re- 
flected well upon his own fortune, upon the 
fortune and character of the woman to whom 
he may honeſtly pretend; upon the embarraſſ- 
ment almoſt inevitable into which he muſt fall; 
and upon the reſources that are probable for 
eſtabliſhing his children. But it often happens 
that they ſee without being ab] to remove the 
difficulties, which, as was mentioned before, 
deprive them of every fort of induſtry. Not 
only luxury is the cauſe that marriages are leſs 
frequent, but alſo that it renders them leſs fruit- 
ful than they would be if the living was more 
frugal. Perhaps it comes from thence that a 
life of ſoftneſs and effeminacy prejudices the 
propagation of the human ſpecies ; for people 
that are indigent and in debt are little diſpoſed 
to get children, whoſe education are to be ſo 
chargeable, The facility and fecundity of mar- 
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riages depend therefore abſolutely on the ex, 
tinction of luxury. 


II. Limit the number of Domeſtics. 


Another expedient proper for facilitating mar. 
riages which is connected with ſumptuary laws, 
is the limiting the number of domeſtics. Is not 
this order of men too numerous? It conſumes 
much without returning equal ſervices to ſociety, 
They diminiſh the total of uſeful labour in 3 
country; and they cannot decreaſe it without 
the quantity of ſubſiſtence, and the reſources of 
living growing leſs, which muſt always render 
marriages more difficult. That population and 
the number of marriages may augment, 1t is 
not only neceſſary that each ſhould ſubſiſt by 
means of his labour, but alſo that he ſhould 
favour others by his own induſtry. 

The domeſtics of great cities never marry, 
but paſs in celibacy the years of their lite, 
during which they are moſt proper for labour- 
ing for population. When they marry, age 
and debauchery often render their bodies inca- 
pable of having healthy children. The ſervants 
who are drawn from the country, and who after 
being accuitomed during many years to the eaſe 
of citi-s, return to their villages, fall under a 
laborious life, of which they have loſt the habit, 
preſently grow old, and are commonly untruittul, 
The 
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The fortune of domeſtics is too dependant 
on that of the rich. Having little induſtry, or 
become incapable of ſuſtaining rude labours, 
they are obliged to attach themſelves to them 
for life. They are not able to procure the 
funds neceſſary for eſtabliſning themſelves and 
marrying, by the ſavings they make from their 
wages, for it is many years before they can 
honeſtly raiſe a ſufficient ſum for forming a ſolid 
eſtabliſhment. It is moſt common for them toſave 
nothing ; they diſſipate their ſalaries as faſt as 
they are paid. Debauchery, wine, diverſions, 
and other frivolous expences, carry off all their 
ſmall gains. Thus the moſt part always ſeeing 
themſelves thus ſtraĩtened, they are obliged to 
remain in ſervice, and when not in a ſtate of 
ſervitude, they have no other proſpect than an 
unhappy old age, and a deprivation of all aſũſt- 
ance. If we would facilitate their marriages and 
their eſtabliſhment, we muſt regulate their man- 
ners render them better ceconomiſts—and re- 
move them from debauchery. In this they have 
had excellent views in France. It is not long 
fince an admifed author propoſed the eſtabliſn- 
ment of a perpetual company in that kingdom, 
who ſhould be charged with receiving the ſavings 
of domeſtics, and of laying them out for their 
advantage, under the protection of government. 
By which means their profits would accumulate 
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and augment conſiderably in a little time. This 
would engage them to a better conduct, and to 
more regularity in their expences. It would 
place them in a ſtate of marrying and ſettling 
themſelves, and forming undertakings uſeful u 


III. Retain the Inhabitants in the Country. 


Beſides facilitating marriages, and augment. 
ing their fecundity—we muſt retain the inhabit. 
ants in the country. It is a kind of life, ſimple, 
conformable to nature, and which favours the 
propagation of the human ſpecies. The labour. 
ers marry much more than citizens, becauſe they 
live with greater frugality. They fear not hay. 
ing too many children; on the contrary, they 
regard them as a treaſure and a ſource of riches, 
They know that the more hands they kave the 
better their lands will be cultiyated, and the 
greater value they will have. They generally 
promiſe themſelves the doubling their revenues 
as ſoon as their children grow up, and come to a 
ſtate of labouring. In carefully watching the 
age when they are capable of working, their 
education does not throw them into incammo- 
dious expences. Without fatiguing them they 


may employ and receive from them ſeveral little 


ſervices. Likewiſe regarding a multitude of 
children as a benediction, provided they are not 
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in debt, and that they live under a mild goyern- 
ment. But we have ſeen that it 1s not the ſame 


with the inhabitants of the cities ; they believe 
themſelves ruined and poor, when they have many 
children. Thus, all that we have ſaid in the 
firſt part for retaining in the country its inhabit. 

ants, facilitate marriages and encourage their 
fecundity. 


IV. Curb Debauchery and Incontinence. 


We have already had occaſion to remark how 
much incontinence and debauchery prejudice the 
fecundity and propagation of our ſpecies, We 
ſhall be content to add that the licence of man- 
ners turns many from marriage, and -ought 
therefore to be repreſſed, to the end that num- 
bers may be augmented. A corrupt man ſees 
in marriage only the cares which are attached to 
it; as the embarraſſment of a family, the in- 
commodious expences which follow the educa- 


tion of the children, and the obligation of 


maintaining them. He regards it as the tomb 
of his liberty and content. From his eyes diſ- 


appear the innocent joys which recompence a 


virtuous pair, for all the facrifices they have 
made in favour of the precious pledges of their 
tenderneſs. He is incapable of valuing the 
agreeableneſs which ariſes from their intimate 
union, and reciprocal eſteem, their mutual ſer- 
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vices, and the amiable duties they fulfil, in 
forming the genius and heart of their young 
ones. Theſe pleaſures are too pure for touching 
men whoſe manners are irregular. None but 
groſs and voluptuous ones have a power of 
moving hearts void of honeſty. They place 
their ſatisfaction in the ſhameful and criminal 
pleaſure of raviſhing innocence, an object which 
firikes them ſuddenly, and which they imagine 
themſelves to love. They muſt without ceaſing 
have variety to attract them. Never will they 
fix their vague and wandering affections. It is 
thus that libertiniſm diminiſhes infallibly the 
number of marriages. It is above all to be 
feared that it will carry an attention to corrupt. 
ing the fidelity which married people owe to 
each other. Then, thoſe who preſerve their 
manners, will fly from marriage, regarding it 
as a ſource of evils, ſhame, and infamy. We 
cannot therefore facilitate marriages without 
guarding the manners of a nation. We ſhould, 
like antient Rome, have cenſors charged with 
maintaining decency—puniſhing vice—remor- 
ing dangerous examples — breaking the bands af 
corruption and preventing the laws being eludec 
with impunity, which are made againſt irregu- 
larities : baniſh partiality, or the laws are uſcleß 
and all is loſt. 
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V. Augment Subſiſlence. 


Whatever augments ſubſiſtence, renders it 
taſy to facilitate marriages. There are ſome 
articles of food which give more fecundity to 
men and women, and ſeem to furniſh a ſuſte- 
nance more proper for generation. The uſe of 
fiſh ſeems to offer both the one and the other 
advantage in all places where it abounds. For 
it has been always obſerved, that in ſea ports 
the number of children is greater than elſcwhere. 
We ſhould therefore favour population and the 
fecundity of marriages in many diſtricts of our 
country, by better peopling our lakes and rivers 
with good filh, and by proſcribing the abules 
which oppoſe it. The fiſhery employs many men, 
furniſhes them with an eaſy means of living, 
and of having a numerou: poſterity, which would 
ſerve to re-people the countries where the num- 
ber of inhabitants diminiſh. As there are ali- 
ments which cont: ibute to ſucceſs in propagation, 
there are alſo waters which prejudice it, the uſe: 
of which ought therefore to be interdicted to 


the inhabitants of the places where they are 


found. Waters, for example, extremely hard, 
contribute, according to Hippocrates, to ſterility, 
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VI. Aboliſh Cuſtoms which prevent the fecundity i 
Women. 


Princes who ſeek to people their ſtates, and 
make marriage ſerve that end, ought to aboli 
all cuſtoms which prejudice the fecundity gf 
women, and to ſubſtitute others that favour it, 
It is ſufficient here to give a ſingle example. 
Experience ſhews us that women who ſuckle 
their children are more fruitful, and leave more 
numerous poſterity than others; this is a ney 
motive, which joined to thoſe of which we have 
already ſpoken, ought to engage the govem 
ment above all to introduce this cuſtom. 


VII. Prejudices, Maxims, and Laws, in favur 
of Marriage. 


The conduct of men depends much on the 
ideas being more or leſs proper, which are given 
by religion—the prejudices and maxims which 
are inſpired in the moſt tender infancy—and the 
honour or ſhame which' the laws attach to cer 
tain acts. It is good politicks to prevent all 
obſtacles to population, and to draw from it all 
advantages. Among the Fews, certain idea 
raiſed by their religion, of a ſpecies of opprobri- 
ouſneſs which was attached to ſterility, animated 
them in a lively manner to the propagation of 
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their ſpecies. In the ſame manner, the laws 
among the antient Romans were often in favour 
of marriage; the attention of the cenſors deter- 
mined the citizens by ſhame and puniſhments, 
and produced alſo happy effects in the beſt times 
of the republick, and contributed to repair the 
loſſes of men, cauſed by a continued ſucceſſion 
of wars. Indeed theſe laws loſt their power, 
when under the emperors liberty was gone, and 
they groaned under an oppreſſive yoke. But it 
is impoſſible to remedy the infinite evils which 
riſe under a hard and oppreſſive government. 

Although under a good government, which 
procures equally the welfare of all the citizens, 
they do not want to have recourſe to recom- 
pences and puniſhments, for engaging the 
people to marry and get children, it is never- 
theleſs proper for a Legiſlator to do honour to 
the marriage-ſtate : all that flatters vanity, makes 
an impreſſion on mankind, and it is right to 
make it ſubſervient to the publick good. It 
imports above all, not to give any pre-eminence 
to celibacy, which preſerves the people in falſe 
ideas, which certain ſpeculative minds have 
given them. What a prejudice it muſt be to 
the propagation of the ſpecies, that thoſe who 
ſeek to ſubtilize on morals, ſhould perſuade us 
that a life ſpeculative, and removed from the 
cares and embaraſſments of a family, is more 
proper 
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proper for pleaſing God, and for making a f. 
blime progreſs in the virtue to which religion 
calls us! We know that after the converſion of 
Conſtantine to Chriſtianity, theie ideas were not 
ſlow in being propagated through the world, 
As if the chriſtian religion tended to the deftrue. 
tion of the humankind ; the emperors ceaſed 
to encourage marriage, for doing honour to 
celibacy. Then the empire filled itſelf with 
religious, who, under the pretext of an imaginay 
perfection, had nothing in view but idleneſs and 
celibacy ; which could not but contribute to 
weaken and depopulate the empire. Do we not 
likewiſe at preſent ſee ſtates, who, by purſuing 
theſe falſe 1deas of the ſanctity of celibacy, are kept 
from being ſo flouriſhing as they would otherwiſe 
be? Nevertheleſs if we make a deduction of 
ſome particular circumſtances very rare, in which 
celibacy leads to a better acquittal of certain 
duties, neither reaſon nor religion preſent the 

leaſt motive for this manner of thinking. 
Princes cannot honour marriage too much, or 
give too great diſguſts at celibacy. A married 
man has a more active ife—fſuſtains more con- 
nections - and more occaſions of rendering him- 
ſelf uſeful to fociety—he is more excited to 
labour — and ought naturally to be much more 
intereſted in the preſervation of the ſtate, than 
one in celibacy who has none to follow him. 
Thus, 
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Thus, inſtead of condemning the ſoldiers to 
perpetual celibacy, it would be better to follow 
the example of the firſt Romans, and encourage 
their marrying. When the ſoldiers are married 
they will be leſs debauched - they will give to 
the ſtate a numerous poſterity, of which it be- 
comes deprived while they remain in celibacy; 
they would defend their country with more 
courage, becauſe they would combat for their 
wives and children. Theſe are wages which en- 
ſure their fidelity and bravery. 


VIII. Ape proper for Marriage. 


That marriages may be fruitful, and give ſub- 
jects to the ſtate, it is proper that they be con- 
tracted at an age proper for the riatural functions, 
on which depends the propagation of the ſpecies. 
It ſeems therefore that the laws ought particu- 


larly to encourage thoſe ſorts of marriages, and 
to remove as much as poſſible whatever throws 


any obſtacles to them. Thus, for example, as 
through reaſons of vanity, intereſt, or caprice, 
fathers may often prevent their children. from 
marrying at an age moſt proper for population; 
and ſometimes have a diſguſt at marriage from 
contradictions ill- placed; it is from hence proper 
that the laws continue not for too long time the 


paternal yoke ; and to prevent the reſentment of 


a father who conſents not to the marriage of his 


U children 
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children at a determined age. At Rome, fathers 
who refuſed to marry their children, or portion 
their daughters, were forced by the laws. At 
the ſame time, for not turning from marriage 
perſons of an age and conſtitution proper far 
having children, care ſhould be taken not w 
allow the clauſes of preſerving widowhood. At 
Rome they never permitted ſuch reſtrictions; the 
laws were willing that the men or women who 
ſurvived ſhould marry again. Laſtly, as mar. 
riages which are made between perſons of a vc 
diſproportioned age, give no poſterity, and x 
they at the ſame time prejudice the health of the 
younger party, the laws ought to concur with 
nature to inſpire a diſguſt at ſuch fort of mati. 
ages. It is at the ſame time neceſſary to prevent 
them, that the Legiſlature ſhould encourage the 
propagation of the ſpecies, by attaching great pri 
vileges to the marriage-ſtate : otherwite by theſe 
marriages between perſons whole age is diſpropor- 
tioned, ſuch recompences would be obtained 
without the views of the Legiſlature being at all 
anſwered. At the ſame time that the Romar 
laws prevented fuch marriages, they granted 
great prerogatives to others who married. 
Preſerving the citizens - retaining them in the 
ſtate — facilitating their marriages encouraging 


their fecundity - theſe are, without contradiction, 
the 
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the infallible means of augmenting the number 
of inhabitants ; but if we would carry population 
to the higheſt poſſible degree, it is further neceſ- 
ſary, fo to ſpeak, to make other countries contri- 
bute, by drawing ſtrangers from all parts, and 
by incorporating them with our people. This is 


the fourth conſideration of Legiſlation, | 
l 
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Attract Strangers. 


Prince cannot ſucceed better in quickly 
peopling his cities and provinces, than in 
attracting ſtrangers. It is by this that many 


ſtates have in a very ſhort time carried their 


power and population to the higheſt point. 


When Romulus founded his city, he had not 
more than three thouſand infantry and three 
hundred cavalry ; but having always laboured 
to incorporate ftrangers with his people, he left 
at his death forty-ſix thouſand foot and a thou- 
ſand cavalry. His ſucceſſors, and the republick 
having continued to follow the ſame plan, Nome 
became rapidly one of the moſt fAlouriſhing and 
beſt peopled cities in the univerſe, and in ſpite of 
the continual wars ſhe ſuſtained. The ſtrangers 
which the people received in their boſom, 
brought with them their arts and induſtry, 
They gave a new activity to commerce, and 
manufactures, which by multiplying in a nation 
the reſources of living, fubſiſt an infinity af 


poor, and wonderfully favour population. Have 
we not a ſtriking proof of this truth in what 


paſſes 
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paſſes in Holland, in England, and in many ſtates 


in Germany, which by receiving among them re- 


fugees in multitudes, who fled from oppreſſion, 


have augmented in a ſurprizing manner their 
induſtry, their pager, and their population? 

But in what manner are ſtrangers to be drawn 
into a country? It is not difficult to imagine it. 
When a prince procures equally the good of all 
the inhabitants when he facilitates every means 
of exerciſing their induſtry when he executes 
all we have explained in the preceding Conſide- 
rations, he will have gained among his neigh- 
bours a reputation which conciliates eſteem, and 
they will have a deſire to eſtabliſh themſelves in 
his dominions.—All who have the unhappineſs 
of living under a hard government—who do 
not find in their own country the encouragements 
and the reſources which they want, move to him 
in multitudes. They come from all parts, and 
unite with the maſs of the people. 

Nevertheleſs in encouraging them to come, 
ſome precautions muſt be obſerved. An eaſy 
accels to the country ſhould be preſerved. All 
obſtacles to their reception be removed. All 
laws and cuſtoms which can impede it be re- 
verled. They ſhould be received with joy, na- 
turalized in every thing, and no difficulties 
thrown in their way. It is right never to make 
wy odious diſtinction between the antient and 
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the new inhabitants, when the one and the 
other are confounded together, making one and 
the ſame people; participating the ſame advan- 
tages, and being regarded as the children of their 
country, as long as they obey che laws. It was 
by regulating themſelves on theſe maxims, that 
the firit Romans came to draw to their city ſo 
many ſtrangers, who, oppreſſed at home, ſought 
a ſecure aſylum. They were aſſociated with the 
ancient citizens, and had all the rights of citi- 
Zens granted to chem. They found them gocd 
and affectio nate ſubjects, full of zeal for the 
welfare of the republick. —_ 

If we would ſeek to make commerce and in- 
duſtry flouriſh in a country, we ſhould attrak 
men by the hope of gain, and of eſtabliſhing 
themſclves advantageouſly, for which it would 
be proper to aboliſn the rights of traite forain, 
and never want to remove the goods of ſtrangers 
When they tranſport themſclves into other 
countries, to find reſources which they have 
not at home, they ſhould have full aſſurance of 
being ſettled for ever. It may happen, for pa- 
ti ular reaſons, drawn from the nature of the 
cuuate, or the affairs of fe milies, that they are 
n ert inty cf what may happen hereatter, they 
h, 147 teur to form eſtabliſhments in a c um- 
„ Where they may enjoy the fruit of their 
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labour, without paying burthenſome duties, 
which abſorb a part of the profit. Nevertheleſs 
among a great number of perſons whom this 
fear removes, there may be many who apparently 
ſettle in a country, either by a ſucceſſion of mar- 
riages, or other connections which they contract; 
or becauſe the manners, the climate, or the go- 
vernment pleaſe them, and that they find it their 
intereſt there to reſide. Even thoſe who go 
away with the eſtates they have gained, may 
notwithſtanding have been uſeful to a nation. 
They might ſerve perhaps in the introduction of 

new branches of commerce and induſtry, or by 

their example, or the advantageous correſpon- 
dencies which on their return they fix, and engage 
many of their countrymen to tranſport them- 
ſelves. But among ſo many men as on ſuch 
occaſions move, many doubtleſs would be fixed 
for ever. In general, the intereſts of a nation 
are very badly underſtood, by forcing many to 
leave a country who come with a view to ſeek 
an eſtabliſhment, It is by removing ſtrangers— 
by retaining others through conſtraint——by 
granting paſſports with difficulty, that the in- 
duſtrious are kept from a certain kingdom. It 
5 not for the good of a ſtate, that the govern- 
ment ſhould ever ſend people away from living 
under its dependance ; all ſuch rights ſhould be 
renounced, We always fucceed better in attract- 
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ing and fixing ſtrangers in a country, by leaving 
them entirely at liverty to withdraw themſelves 
whenever they think proper. 

Another eſſential precaution for drawing fo. 


reigners is, to make profeſſion of great toleration 


and to prevent eccleſiaſtics from tyrannizing 
over conſciences. Education, intereſt, paſſions, 
prejudices, more or leſs penetration and lights 
—the different turns of the mind, which throw 
every object into different appearances, muſt 
naturally cauſe a prodigious variety of opinions. 
It therefore becomes unreaſonable to expect, that 
every perſon ſhould think in the ſame manner 
upon religion; and under ſo frivolous a pretence 
to place bounds to the population of their 
country, by removing from it ſtrangers, who in 


matters of faith are of different ſentiments from 


the governing part of the nation, and would 
willingly obey the laws, if permitted the free 
exerciſe of their religion. Away with all the 
odious ſuſpicions, the unjuſt defiances, the fears, 
and inquietudes ill- founded, wich ariſe againſt 
thoſe who think differently in matters of religion. 
The ſpirit of charity and toleration prevents all 
the troubles which can be feared on their part, 
and procures peace and concord. It is particu- 
larly neceſſary to remove all ferment of diſcord, 
and cxtinguiſh heart-burnings in confedcrated 
ſtates, who have different ſentiments of religion, 
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to maintain among them that union in which 
conſiſts all their force. It 1s the intolerant and 
perſecuting ſpirit which makes the mind revolt, 
which blows up hatred, foments diviſions, and 
cauſes dangerous agitations. In ſpite of the 
different ſets which Holland nouriſhes in her 
boſom, ſhe fails not to enjoy a conſtant, and 
invariable tranquillity ; ſhe fees her civil laws 
equally reſpected by all the inhabitants; and by 
means of that liberty of conſcience which ſhe 
grants to every one, ſhe has the advantage of 
attracting an infinity of ſtrangers, who have 
augmented her induſtry, who have placed her in 
a ſtate of ſuſtaining for a long time great wars, 
of maintaining colonies in diſtant regions, and 
extending her commerce throughout the world, 
without decreaſing her inhabitants. 

Befides the ſtrangers which may be engaged 
to eſt.bliſh themſelves in a country, there are 
travellers which it may be uſeful to attract. 
They give to a ſtate a luſtre and a reputation, 
which procures them a continual influx f. om all 
the world, many of which fix for ever. All 
bring their money — animate the talents and 
genius of a nation—augment the interi r circu- 
lation —fu-niſh to the inhabitants occaſions of 
gain, and conſequently vivity population. hat 
ought not a prince to do to procure this advan- 
tage to his people ? In protecting the arts and 


ſciences, 
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ſciences, and ſeeking to do all that may render 
it equally agreeable and uſeful to reſide in his 
ſtate, he acquires a celebrity which inſpires 
ſtrangers with a deſire of travelling. It is ne. 
ceſſary that thoſe who have a taſte for the ary 
ſhould have excellent models to ſtudy—tha 
thoſe who cultivate the ſciences may have occa. 
fions of gaining new intelligence. This preſent 
to young men all the f:ciliry requiſite for re- 
ceiving a good education, in which manner a 
nation diſtinguiſhing itſelf by a politeneſs and 
affability, gains the benevolence of other people. 
It is on all theie accounts, that Athens had merit 
with itrangers by coming from all parts for per- 
fecting their taſte and their knowledge. It is 


the empire the moſt flattering, the moſt innocent, 
and the moſt glorious that a nation can exerciſe 


over others. 
Cenclaſron of the Second Part. 


From all that we have ſaid in the preceding 
Conſidera ions, we may conclude, that the m-ans 


moſt general, and moſt efficacious for peopling | 


a ſtate, are by encouraging labour multiplying 
the reſources of living—and ſhewing the people 
an occaſion of exerciſing a lucrative induſtry. 
This is what retains the people in a country, 
which facilitates marriages, and attracts ſtrangers. 
As much as a nation falls into a languor, ſo 

much 
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much will it be depopulated. It is impoſſible to 
remedy it but by inſpiring an active ſpirit, which 
places each in a ſtate of living commodiouſſy. 

This is fo true that you ſtop not the depopu- 
lation of a nation, by introducing all of a ſudden 
great ſums of money, which have not been ac- 
— quired by labour. Such riches procure not that 
general eaſe ſo favourable to population; it only 
plunges them the more into a mortal lethargy, 
which conſumes the inhabitants by little and 
little. Let us ſuppoſe what has happened, that 
a prince by means of mines ſuddenly introduces 
into his country immenſe wealth in gold and 
filver; what will be the reſult? It would raiſe 
the price of every thing. The products of the 
country, and whatever it fabricates, would be 
raiſed to an exorbitant price, which would cut 
off all communication with ſtrangers. Thoſe 
who would bring the fruit of their induſtry to 
the beſt marker, would inundate the kingdom 
in ſpite of all the prev entions of the government. 
The inhabitants of ſuch a ſtate would become 
ted, clothed, and maintained by other nations; 
and conſequently, the culture of the lands, the 
manufactures, and commerce among them, 
would fall into a total declenſion. Indolence 
would become the predominant character. All 
their gold and filver would go by an infinity cf 


channels to ſtrangers for neceſſarics. They word 
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become tributary to other people ; and as money 
not acquired by labour is not diſtributed pro- 
portionally among the inhabitants, but is dif. 
perſed in large ſums, it follows, that a great part 
of the nation would be totally in want of money 
and induſtry, and not labouring muſt fall into 
miſery. Thus national eaſe vaniſhes, and with 
it population. There is nothing but labour can 
give that eaſe, or offer to each the means of 
ſubſiſtence. Money, which thus comes among a 
people, ſpreads itſelf in ſmall portions among 


the different individuals which compoſe the na. 


tion. All profit by it; and every one lives. 
To convince you of this, take notice, how many 


people are maintained by the culture of vines; | 
or how many men are ſupported by a piece of 


flax or cotton; it gives a living to the bleacher, 
the dyer, the ſpinner, the weaver, the merchant, 
Sc. As the gains thus diſtributed are ſmall, 
they bring not indolence. There muſt be an 
activity ſuſtained, for always commanding a cer- 
tain livelihood. When an intire nation ſecks its 
ſubſiſtence by an aſſiduous labour, all is i- 


mated to a reaſonable height. Communication. 


is broken when the price of labour is too high. 
There ſhould be no -perſon that can procure 


himſelf whatever is neceſſary for living without 


labour. The good of the nation augments 
without ceaſing. Subſiſtence becomes always 
mory 
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more eaſy to be found, and the people muſt 


neceſſarily increaſe. 

Since therefore labour has ſo ſtrong an influ- 
ence upon the publick happineſs, and population, 
it becomes neceſſary to furniſh the people with 
the neceſſary facility of employing themſelves in 
an advantageous manner. Every one muſt have 
a means of lubſiſting. It was a ſimilar law that 


Hbolon made at Athens. He would have all the 


citizens be made to anſwer how they gained their 
livelihood. This police is the more neceſſary 
when idleneſs has corrupted the people, and 
enchained them in an infinity of diforders. Ir 
throws them into luxury and debauchery, which 
prove the greateſt enemies to population. 

It is by the fear of ſhame and publick infamy, 
that we can alone have ſucceſs, by chaſing indo. 
lence from the heart of a nation. Tho.e who 
lead a life of idleneſs, ſhould ſuffer ſhame, and 
not dare to ſhew themſclves in publick to the 
people. Make them comprehend that they can 
have no part in the publick eſteem, or in the 
advantages of the ſociety under which they live, 
unleſs they render themſelves worthy by a lubo- 
rious life uſeful to themſclves and to others. 
Are they intirely inſenſible, and loſt to all ſenſe 
of honuur ? Force them by the ſeverity of laws 
to labour in an honeſt and uſeful manner to their 
country. We ſhould fear not to employ againſt 

them 
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them conſtraint, and the rigour of chaſtiſement, 
{uch as houſes of force and labour. 


But it may be ſaid, how are the divers men. 
bers of ſociety to be occupied? After the em. 
ployment of ſtate, military, and eccleſiaſticy, 
(which all, contrary to the opinion of the ambi. 
tious, demand ſtudy, labour, and capacity, but 
which can only occupy a very ſmall part of the 
nation)—there is the culture of the earth, art, 
manufactures, and commerce, which offer them. 
ſelves for employing the groſs of a people. In 
all theſe different kinds of labours they know 
their country, and may acquire for it a true glory, 
provided it does all the good of which it is capable 
in the ſituation. The culture of the earth opens 
a a vaſt career of labour, it might alone occuyy 
an infinity of men, place them in a ſtate of 
vigour z and thence may be drawn what we have 
propoſed in the firſt part. | 

Nevertheleſs ſome advantages in multiplying 
ſubſiſtence, and the occupations of a nation 
might ariſe from their not being entirely bounded. 
There might be a want of arts, manufactures, 
and commerce. It is very imprudent to draw 
from the national foil only the neceſſary commo- 


dities, and to have all the teſt of foreigners, 


without fabricating any thing at home. By this 
we ſhould loſe immedi. tely, and be deprived of 
a kind of labour very favourable to population, 
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and which conſequently animates agricultureq; 
becauſe a great people augments conſumption, 
and encourages the culiyacor to redouble his 


ardour. 

This introduction of arts and commerce, as 
remarked by the illuſtrious Monteſquieu, is above 
all neceſſary for peopling a country, when the 
lands are unequally divided ; for without this 
the great proprietors would never be induced to 
cultivate their vaſt eſtates for procuring ſuper- 
fluities; content with having what is neceſſary 
for living through the preſent year, they leave 
their eſtates waſte, and feek not to maintain 
men who have nothing to give in exchange. If 
the lands are equally divided, much more 1s 
certainly occupied, which may produce an ex- 


treme population. Nevertheleſs theſe portions, 


by the force of being divided, m:y in the end 
become ſo ſmall, that each may not be able to 
ſubſiſt by the culture of it. It is perhaps that 
which happened amongſt the antient nations, 
before the devaſtations of the Romans had ob- 
liged them to leave their country in multitudes, 
to ſeck a better fortune elſcw here. It is thus 
that manufactures, arts, and commerce may 


remedy this inconvenience. Fer a nation which 
exports to ſtrangers the fruits of its induſtry, 


finds at the expence of other people, new means 


of ſubſiſting, without being obligcd to l-ave 


their 
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their poſſeſſions, and of tranſporting themſelves, 


for nouriſhment. By this means, without any 
violence, they are mi ¶ to ſerve for augmenting 
population. They may carry it to the higheſt 
degree poſſible, becauſe they may apply to their 
own conſumption all the products of a country, 
and whatever elſe its induſtry can draw from 
foreigners. In a ſtate thus conducted, the ſale 
of commodities is aſſured, and agriculture in. 
finitely animated, provided that is obſeryed, 
which we mentioned in the firſt part, the pre. 
ſerving a juſt proportion between the claſs of 
labourers, and that of the other orders of the 
ſtate. 

Such being the utility of arts and commerce, 
relatively to population and agriculture, we muſt 
ſeek in our third part, by what means they may 
be encouraged and directed, the better to fayaur 
both the one and the other, 
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In which is developed the sPtr1T of 
LEGISLATION for favouring the Arts, 
Manufactures, and Commerce, relatively 
to POPULATION AND AGRICULTURE. 


L. ARTS any MANUFACTURES. 


E now come to ſpeak of commerce, 
after having examined what a good 
kgiſlation ought to do for encouraging the arts 
and manufactures, of which agriculture forms 
the baſe and moſt firm ſupport. If a nation has 
neither a flouriſhing agriculture, nor an animated 
induſtry, it will be moſt advantageous to avoid 
All commerce with her neighbours. Such con- 

nections will become burthenſome, and cauſe con- 
tinual importations, ſurpaſſing the exportations, 
and impoveriſhing from day to day. Having 
the produCtions neither of art nor nature to give 
In exchange, they muſt be robbed of all their 
money, until they put an end to a commerce 
which they ſhould never have undertaken. There 
X 13 
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is but a ſingle caſe, in which a ſociety of men 
without manufactures or agriculture, might per. 
haps exerciſe a commerce which would: ſupport 
them; it is by becoming the factors of other 
nations; contenting themſelves with ſmall profits 
they labour without ceaſing to facilitate the 
communication between nations, and to aid 
them in ſupplying their reciprocal wants, by 
carrying to the one what ſhe wants, that can be 
drawn from the other. But for opening a com- 
merce of this nature, there muſt be a favourable 
ſituation, which permits a communication with. 
out trouble, with the neighbouring nations, and 
of carrying by ſea without much expence what 
is neceſſary for their wants. But moſt of the 
nations, who have exerciſed with ſucceſs the 
commerce of ceconomy, have not neglected the 
arts and manufactures. In tranſporting among 
them the firſt materials which are produced in 
diſtant regions, where their navigators frequent, 
they gain the workmanſhip in fabricating for 
other nations. We ought further to add, that 


the commerce of economy becomes continually 


leſs lucrative, becauſe at preſent the great ma- 
ritime nations are all manufacturing ones, and 
import themſelves the foreign merchandize they 
want. 

Thus every ſtate which aſpires to a flouriſhing 


commerce, is obliged to redouble its labour af 
. | every 
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every kind. After having diminiſhed by a good 
adminiſtration of the ſoil, the dearneſs of the raw 
materials—of living—and labour ; they ought 
to make continued efforts for multiplying by an 
active induſtry, all that is wanting for ſatisfying 
the demands of other nations: If ſhe would 


draw from foreigners her ſubſiſtence or other 


ſuccour, the fruits of their induſtry, ſhe muſt 
give ſomething elſe in exchange. Indeed all 
commerce is not reciprocal from ſtate to ſtate. 
They are ſometimes obliged to pay each other 
in money for neceſſary commodities, without 
which they could not in their turn ſell their own. 

But when this is the caſe, it is neceſſary that 
a nation ſhould indemnify herſelf by her labour 
and induſtry, by furniſhing other nations, who 
pay in money for her productions; ſo repairing 
the loſſes of ſpecie ſuffered in the ſame manner. 
This is the only means of not loſing by the 
equilibrium, and of fixing it on the ſolid foun- 
dations of the opulence and welfare of the nation. 
But the fear of wandering in the reflections 
which we have to propoſe on the arts and manu- 
factures, which require an extended commerce, 
teach us to give a general idea, as the means 
of aiding us in diſcovering how we may direct 
them for advancing the true intereſts of the ſtate, 
and favouring agriculture and population. For 
all the parts of a good political ſyſtem ought to 
2 be 
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be connected together, and contribute to the 
fame end. 

We place in the rank of arts and manufacture 
all induſtry, which gives a higher price to the nu 
materials of the three kingdoms, and render 
them proper for ſatisfying the wants of life... 
for augmenting ſaleable commodities—for pro. 
curing the elegant and true ornaments which 
give reputation to a ſtate, which attract traveller, 
and attach the natives to their country, We 
include not only the arts abſolutely neceſſary, 
but alſo all thoſe which expand an agreeablench 
through the communications between mankind. 
It is glorious and uſeful to cultivate the fine 
arts, which by imitating beautiful nature, pro- 
cure pleaſures equally lively, innocent, and 
touching ; which ſoften manners, render a nation 
more fit for inventing and diſcovering, and gain 
them conſideration in the eyes of other nations 
But they do not produce theſe happy eſſects 
except when cultivated by men who have true 
taſte, and are capable of making an eminent 
progreſs. Theſe are the rare and extraordinary 
genius's which a prince ought to diſtingmſh 
among the multitude, and ſingularly protect, it 
he would render immortal, either his on name or 
that of his ſubjects. Nevertheleſs, we mult take 
care that the fine arts draw not the citizens from 


occupations more important, and that they do 
2 N 
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not bring them into expences beyond their for- 
tunes. All their exertions ought to be uniformly 
conſecrated to the glory of the ſtate; for exam- 
ple, the ornamenting and embelliſhing the pub- 
lick edifices. Sculpture, painting, and muſic, 
ſerve to naintain in a nation, a ſpirit of honour 
and emulation, by tranſmitting to poſterity the 
great actions of thoſe who have deſerved well of 
their country. But away with all the frivolous 
arts which tend to enervate the manners, and 
plunge mankind into delicacies—turn them from 
their duties and multiply their imaginary wants, 
by nouriſhing effeminacy, folly, vanity, and 
pride. Of what uſe are arts, whoſe pro- 
ductions have no other aim than ſacrificing to 
| the caprice, phantaſie, and extravagance of the 

faſhion, the ſolidity and true beauty of a work? 
The ſingularities which are every day brought 
forth, cannot but alter the taſte of a nation. 
Thoſe frivolous arts which depend on caprice, 
can never open to a people a ſure branch of 
commerce, while the poſſeſſion of it depends on 
the whum of other na ions. Is it not doubtful 
whether they have been advantageous to that 
active and ingenious nation, which has exer- 
ciled for a long time this empire over other 
people: for it unhappily follows, that theſe fri. 
yolous arts rob the neceſſary and uſeful ones, 
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of the favour, protection, and encouragement, 
which are their due. 

The excluſion which we have given to the 
frivolo is arts, brings us to the point of anſwer. 
ing an objection which has been made, that the 
introduction of induſtry among a people of cul. 
tivators, muſt bring that luxury which we have 
fo often proſcribed, as an enemy to agriculture 
and population. The arts which we admit wil 
not ſerve to nouriſh that deſtructive luxury, 
They rather engage an infinity of idle men 1 
labour, and ſerve that ſociety, of which they 
were before uſeleſs members. The profits which 
they make will procure them only neceſſaries and 
the comforts of life, diſtant from all ſhew and 
refinement. The ſtuffs which they fabricate n 
the country being cheaper than thoſe which 
come from abroad, the workmanſhip diminiſhes 
the p'ice. The workman is not obliged to x- 
quire fo great a ſalary for indemnifying the ex. 
pences of cluathing. And of what utility is t 
to agriculture to render labour cheaper? Im- 
provements would be done cheaper. Thus tie 
induſtry which we ſeek to introduce, brings wit 
it neither luxury nor the decline of agricultur. 
It only produces that effect when ill directe. 
Beſides, if in a nation where luxury alrea 
reigns, and which we cannot baniſh at once bf 
repreſſing laws, it 1s after all more advantage 
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to expend the commodities of our own country 
than foreign ones. The rich then maintain the 
poor of their country, inſtead of buying foreign 
manufactures, the food of luxury, which takes 
from a ſmall people all means of ſubſiſtence, as 
we have already had occaſion to obſerve, But 
it is much better to proſcribe luxury, and with 
it all the frivolous and pernicious arts which 
favour it. We have found occupations more 
uſeful and more proper for giving a livelihood 
to the poor. 

Thus the firſt attention of legiſlation for fa- 
vouring induſtry, in a manner advantageous to 
agriculture, is to turn them towards the neceſ- 
fary and uſeful arts, which work upon their own 
commodities for ſupplying the wants of ſtrangers, 
with the raw materials which the ſoil furniſhes, 
without excluding the manufactured products 
which may draw from other countries materials 
jor induſtry to exerciſe itſelf on with advantage. 
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CONSIDERATION I. 


, rn 


Work up the Productions of the Country; and turn 
the Induſtry of the People to the uſeful and neceſ. 


ſary Arts. 


HE power of a ſtate depends on the 
number of its reſources for furniſhing 
its own conſumption, and that of ſtrangers. It 
is on this principle, that in the firſt part we have 
ſought the means of drawing ſomething from all 
the lands of a country; and that we aſſerted the 
neceſſity of making trials for diſcovering the moſt 
advantageous productions. After having exe- 
cuted this plan, we muſt, for perfecting thi 
deſign, work up the products in the manner the 
moſt lucrative and uſeful to a nation, When, 
for example, the woods in a country are well 
adminiſlered, and when juſt meaſures are taken 
for preſerving them, they will ſerve in forming 
all the eſtabliſhments which demand the aſliſt- 
ance of fire. When the ſoil gives the raw mate- 
rials, they ought in part to be deſtined for the 
working mines, for eſtabliſhing forges, and 
furnaces of every kind, for fabricating iron in 


a thouſand ways for the uſe of the inhabitants, 
and 
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and that of ſtrangers ; for making tin, and ſteel, 
and for furniſhing ſociety with the three precious 
productions of earthen ware, glaſs, and porcel- 
lane; which are gained by the action of fire on 
earths, ſands, ſtones, and combinations of theſe 
materials, with mineral or metallic preparations. 
Are you afraid that ſuch eſtabliſhments ſhould 
deſtroy your foreſts ? Inſtead of thinking at once 
of proſcribing them, which is commonly the 
caſe, we ſhould rather ſeek to diminiſh the con- 
ſumption of wood and coal, which aryes from 
the practice of theſe different arts. For the 
ignorance of workmen in the conſtruction of 
furnaces loſes much in firing, and their blind 
cuſtoms often cauſe enormous loſſes of wood 
which might be removed. This is what M. de 
Cæurtivron has made us ſenſible of, in finding 
the means of diminiſhing the expence of wood, 
in founding mines in rocks *. The publick good 
demands that the government carries the ſame 
views of utility upon the other productions of 
the land, and engage the inhabitants to give 
them a new value, by exerciſing their induſtry. 
What prodigies of this kind have been produced 
at Bruſſels, by the dexterity of the inhabitants? 


OT 
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An acre of land ſituated in the environs of tha 
city, it is known will yield in manufactures an 
equivalent value to the revenues of the whole 
province of Champaign. 

The arts and manufactures which exercif 
themſelves upon materials produced by the coun- 
try, are without contradiction the moſt advan. 
tageous to a ſtate, becauſe there 1s a gain on the 
firſt production, and the manufacture, and the 
expence of tranſporting the raw material ſaved: 
but the climate will not always permit the dray- 
ing from the national ſoil, the rough materiab, 
or will not furniſh them always in ſufficient 
abundance for the ſupport of arts and manu- 


factures. Then without doubt it is neceſſary to 


have them from foreigners, if we can ſell them 
compleated at a good market among our neigh- 
bours. Thus it is in the canton of Berne, ve 
work pieces of cotton, with thoſe we draw from 
the Levant. By this a nation gains at leaſt the 
workmanſhip; ſhe renders herſelf always les 
dependant on other people, and ſhe may employ 
and find a living for an infinite number of men. 
It is an advantage to procure, above all, materials 
which ſupport the ſpinning trade, How many 
women and their daughters does ſpinning alone 
employ, who could in many ſeaſons of the year 
earn nothing elie, and who find in that employ- 
ment the means of gaining their livelihood ! 
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If we would render induſtry uſeful to a whole 
nation, it is proper that the arts and manufac- 
tures ſhould labour for all orders of the people. 
It is not enough that they work. only for the 
rich, they muſt likewiſe fabricate ſmall pieces 
of hemp and wool, for the uſe of the country- 
man. The publick good ſuppoſes that each 
ſhould be able to find at home what 1s neceſlary 
for his rank and ſtation. | 

It is not enou_h to provide for all the wants 
of the inhabitants ; it 1s further proper to extend 
the views, and to direct induſtry to ſupplying 
ſtrangers, and augmenting by theſe the ſplendor 
and proſperity of a nation. It 1s true, that it 
becomes every day more difficult, becauſe at 
preſent the arts and manufactures extend them- 
ſelves on all ſides by degrees. Nevertheleſs, 
with wile precautions it is not impoſble to aſſure 
to induſtry a certain market in foreign countries. 
Theſe are the general maxims which may lead to 
that end. Examine with care what paſſes among 
other nations, that you may form juſt ideas of 
their wants, and after having valued well your 
riches, and your proper reſources, ſee if. you 
cannot ſupply them with what they want. Every 
country has ſomething peculiar, and is more 
proper than another for giving certain produc- 
tions. The ſupreme Being thus wiſely diſpoſes 
every thing for obliging all men to communi- 
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cate together. Teach them therefore to profit 
by the ſingular advantages, which your foil and 
your climate preſent—that your induſtry ſhould 
ſeek to render by labour thoſe peculiar produc. 
tions the more precious, and eaſy to be tran. 
ported, that you may always furniſh thoſe nations 
to whom nature has refuſed them. Neglect 
nothing for knowing exactly what other ſtates 
import from their neighbours, and examine if 
you cannot furniſh them a better market, and ſo 
render yourſelves maſters of the trade. This is 
particularly eaſy, when you inhabit a country 
which commands an eaſy paſſage for its produc- 
tions to foreigners. At the fame time, ſtudy 
the turn of your peoples mind. It is not to be 
doubted but there are kinds of induſtry, in which 
their ſucceſs would be more ſtriking than in 
others, and gain them perhaps from other coun- 
tries. Turn therefore the efforts of your people 
on that fide, and encourage them to apply to 
ſuch labours. Such kinds of work being more 
perfect than thoſe of foreigners, will always 
recommend themſelves to their eyes, and become 


much ſought after. When the propitious atten- 


tion of government engages a nation to carry 
its induſtry to a high degree of perfection; when 
it inſpires them with a love of frugality, and 
ardour for labour, and places them in a ſtate of 
giving the wrought materials to a better market 
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than other nations ;—then, in ſpite of their pro- 
hibitions, and their induſtry, you will furniſh 
them with an infinity of things. With what 
induſtry has England endeavoured to prevent the 
import of manufactures from France? In fine, 
as it is neceſſary for having flouriſhing manufac- 
tures, to have well conſidered ideas of exporta- 
tion before they are eſtabliſhed, nothing is more 
uſeful than to invite all good citizens to propoſe 
their notions upon it. The memoirs which 
might be preſented, combined together, and 
corrected the one by the other, might produce 
excellent plans. There ſhould be a chamber 
compoſed of penetrating men, who loved the 
welfare of their country, charged by govern- 
ment with receiving and examining them. 

The reflections which we have made upon the 
objects towards which the induſtry of a nation 
ſhould be turned, merit fome conſideration for 
eſtabliſhing in the Pays de Vaud, the arts and 
manufactures. For it muſt be allowed with 
grief, that our towns want all ſorts of induſtry. 
We ſee only merchants who ſell foreign merchan- 
dize to the impoveriſhing our nation, to whom 
it is more expenſive than uſeful. They fabricate 
nothing for the uſe of the inhabitants, in ſpite 
of luxury, which augments from day to day 
their wants. Every one knows that they are 
Cloathed by all their neighbours. Nevertheleſs, 

| if 
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if they introduce a good ſpecies of ſheep, as we 
have propoſed in the firſt part, it would become 
eaſy to fabricate the cloths of a quality for all or. 
ders. What we can procure with the productions 
of the country, is taken of ſtrangers, ſo much are 
we accuſtomed to their yoke. Although our 
wines are abundant, and we are often loaded 
with them, the country furniſhes-not the vinegar 

to which the conſumption gives a market. And 
yet nothing is more eaſy than making it. The 
proceſs is known in ſpite of the myſteries of the 
vinegar merchants. We may find a clear de- 
ſcription of it in Beerhact?'s Chymiſtry. The 


negligence with which we leave our woods to 


periſh—the puſillanimous fear we are in of want- 
ing them, notwithſtanding the immenſe tracts of 
land covered with them in many diſtricts, where 
they are left to periſh on the root, prevents us 
cultivating the arts which demand a great con- 
ſumption of wood. Iron, fteel, tin, carthen- 
ware, glaſs, of all ſorts, of which the uſe is ſo 


indiſpenſable and ſo general, are furniſhed us by 


people who have not more wood than we. What 


prodigious ſums ſuch numerous 1mportations | 
muſt annually carry away fiom our country! 


Mercers ware, and clinquallery are almoſt en- 
tirely neglected among us. Why not occupy 
ourſelves in many places, by making ſuch work- 


ſhops as at St. Stephens, and St. Chaumont, in 
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the foreſt whereof, the inhabitants every day 
furniſh their neighbours with ſuch great quan- 
tities? The gicat uſe which we make of falls 
in the Pays de Vaud, and in all the canton, 
ought to engage us to fabricate them, and by 
augmenting the raw material, which in many 
diſtricts is produced abundantly. Hemp and 
flax not being cultivated in the Pays de Vaud, 
we want fabrics of flax, and we are obliged to 
have recourſe to all our — for procuring 
them *. 

It is theſe that we receive from the Judies, 
and of which we make fo great a conſumption 
in our province. Before we draw a veil over fo 
afflicting a picture, we mult obſerve, that the 
arts which are eſtabliſhed among us, are far 
from being carried to a moderate degree of per- 
tection. Of this fort are the art of blanching 
linens—and thoſe of dyeing, which might enrich 


— 


* If we aboliſh the rights of commonage, we might 
cultivate a great quantity with ſucceſs, and a great 
ſaving of dung. It is aſtoniſhing that they ſhould obtain 
abundant crops of hemp, though they ſow it con- 
ſtantly on the ſame land. If other grains ought to be 
ſown ſucceſſively on different foils, why not do the 
lame with hemp? It is for remedying the great miſ- 
chief done by hemp, that ſo much dung is obliged to 


be uſed, which would he eſcaped by ſowing it felt! in 
one field and then in another. 


ſoclety 
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ſociety with an infinity of uſeful and agreezhle 
things. Our paper works are few in number, 
and very bad. The papers they fabricate ax 
often very badly wrought. They furniſh nat 
enough for their own conſumption, but dray 
much from abroad. If we collected with more 
care the linen rags, it is not to be doubted bur 
we might eſtabliſh more paper mills, and pre. 
vent ſuch a great importation of foreign paper, 


for making paper, is an object very important, 
By this means we ſhould make ſomething of x 
material, which ſerves abſolutely for nothing, 
Thus, in Ireland a premium was offered to thoſe 
who collected r greateſt quantity 
of rags for this uſe. 

We now fee in general to what objects we 
ought to direct the induſtry of a nation; but 


for animating in this manner a ſtate, and for 


favouring commerce, both exterior and interior, 
we muſt alſo diſtribute them conveniently in 2 
country; and this is the ſecond Conſideration of 
Legiſlation, which is much connected with the 
firſt, 


Collecting the rags, with a ſcrupulous attention 
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CONSIDERATION IL 


Diftribute Manufafures conveniently through 4 
Country. 


HEN we would give a free courſe to 
interior circulation, and place a people 


entirely in an advantageous ſtate, it is eſſential 
to introduce them in the diſtrifts the moſt re- 


mote, and the leaſt favoured by nature with the 
means of labouring uſefully and gaining a living. 


It is a ſource of evils and ruin to a ſtate, to 


collect all the arts and manufactures into ſome 
priviledged places, and to leave all the reſt in 
inaction. It is not in politicks more beneficial 
to depopulate the provinces of a ſtate. It is in 
truth, in cities the moſt opulent, and the moſt 
conſiderable, that we muſt eſtabliſh arts and 
manufactures that demand a particular dexterity, 
and which require a knowledge not common 
among men. For we can better give encourage- 
ment to workmen, as well as information and 
emulation, which they want for perfecting them- 
ſelves. But after all, the other towns of a coun- 
uy, moderate or paltry as they may appear, 

Es ought 
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ought not to be neglected nor loſt ſight of. We 
muſt ſeek to employ their inhabitants, prevent 
their living in idleneſs, which impoveriſhes them 
ſo much, as to oblige them to leave their county, 
for improving their miſerable fortunes. It is 
proper that all the members of a powerful ſtate 
ſhould concur by their labour, to render the| 
circulation of money more rapid, ſo as to ani- 
mate all. 

In diſtricts where the country - labour 
employ but few hands, it is proper to eſta- 
bliſh arts and manufactures, which facilitate 
the means of living. Such are the moun- 
tainous places where men have much leiſure. 
When the arts, to which they have naturally 
a great aptitude, give them reſources of living, 
they will increaſe extraordinarily. The moun- 
tains of Neucbatel, where we ſee every kind of 
art flouriſh, are a ſenſible proof. With the 
profits which they draw from their works, they 
buy the products of the cultivators of the plains, 
who thus find a certain market. 

It is uſeful to aſſemble in the ſame place 2 
great number of workmen of the ſame kind. 
By this union you inſpire them with more emu- 
lation, and animate them to ſurpaſs one another. 
Neceſſity obliges them to labour without rela 

tion, and their competition enables them to car) 


their goods the cheaper to market. When the 
9 Ur 
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ate almoſt ſingle they do not want to excel in 
order to get purchaſers; being maſters of the 


price, they do not labour with aſſiduity enough, 
they fall into idleneſs, knowing, that in ſpite of 
their ſlowneſs and want of activity, they may 
find the means of living, by raiſing the price of 
all they execute. With a view to diminiſhing 
the dearneſs of workmanſhip, we muſt alſo take 
care to place the arts and manufactures, where 
living is plentiful, and where their ſlipping | 
away is not eaſy. 

In this diſtribution it is neceſſary to have 
regard to other particular advantages, which 
preſent themſelves in the different parts of a 
province, ſuch as are drawn either from the 
characters of the inhabitants, being more proper 
for certain kinds of work, or ſuch as depend on 


9 


* Beſides, when a great number of- workmen la- 
bour at the ſame manufacture, each in his department; 
the one is occupied all his life on an object ; the other 
on another ; and by keeping them to that which they 
beſt underſtand, it is eaſy for them to attain the 
higheſt degree of dexterity. Every thing is executed 
better, and more readily, and the profeſſion or ma- 
nufacture may furniſh goods much the better and 
cheaper than thoſe, who, having fewer workmen 
have not this advantage, and cannot diftribute the 


forts of work to the men as agree beſt with their 
taſtes and abilitics, | 


Y 2 the 
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the nature of the waters which muſt be uſed, 
This laſt object is often very effential. The 
waters, for example, which are employed in 
bleaching, are not ſo common as may be thought, 
The experiments made by able chymiſts haye 
clearly proved, that we ought not to uſe the 
waters which curdle with ſoap, or thoſe whoſe 
tranſparency is only altered by alcalies. Nor are 
all waters good for dyeing. The Indians who 
diſtinguiſh themſelves in this art, know well how 
to find the difference. They prefer water of a 
peculiar quality, which they call apre. 

Laſtly, when we would eſtabliſh manufactures, 
the works of which are difficult of carriage, and 
which we wiſh to ſerve in foreign commerce, it 
is proper to chuſe ſuch places in a province az 
renders exportation more ealy, more prompt, 
and leſs expenſive. 

All theſe conſiderations united are compli 

_ cated enough; they modify themſelves with one 
another, and ought to be combined together, 
ballanced and weighed well for obtaining the 
reſult the moſt advantageous to a country. A 
ſimple ſtroke of the eye ſuffices not for giving is 
and it confirms the neceſſity of government, I 
viting the citizens ſpread through the variow 
diſtricts of a country, to propoſe their views on 
the manner of introducing induſtry, and diftr- 
buting it properly. But that theſe arrangemens 
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may not be rendered uſcleſs, it is neceſſary that 
the cities ſhould by ſome contrivance render the 
communications between themſelves eaſy, that 
the inhabitants of the country may without diffi- 
culty eſtabliſh themſelves in the cities, to cultivate 
the particular arts for which they find in them- 
ſelves the greateſt aptitude. 

After having determined on what fide we muſt 
direct induſtry, and how we ſhould diſtribute it 
through a ſtate, we next come to the execution 
of the plan which is beſt to procure the neceſſary 
aſſiſtance. And this is what makes the ſubject 
of the third conſideration of Legiſlation. 
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CONSIDERATION m. 


urn.... 


The Protection and neceſſary Aſſiſtance on the Part 


of the Government. 


EEE the protection and ſupport 
of government, 1t 1s very difficult to in- 
troduce among a nation the arts and manufac. 
tures, either from individuals wanting knowledge, 
or not having fortunes great enough for forming 
theſe ſorts of eſtabliſhments. They ſhould have 
aſſiſtance in gaining the knowledge of the beſt 
proceſſes—of machines the moſt perfe&—by 
calling to their ſuccour the regard and attention 
of able men—by taking advantage of the in- 
duſtry of fore!gners—and by a:ding the under- 
takers in the firſt expence. Theſe various object 
deſerve to be ſeparately developed. 


I. Good Inffruttions upon the Preparation of ra 
Materials. 


It is directly neceſſary that the government 


ſhould procure for its people inſtructions and 


memoirs, for diſtinctly teaching them the belt 
preparations of the raw materials. It is often 
neceſſary, that theſe parts of knowledge be ex 
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among all the cultivators. Without it, 
the materials which they collect will run the 
hazard of being ſpoiled, or becoming uſeleſs, 


This is the caſe with madder when it cannot be 


uſed green, or when it is to be exported to 2 
diſtance, the proprietors muſt know how to dry 
it properly ; otherwiſe it will ſoon be corrupted 
by fermentation. The preparation the moſt 
common that can be given to rough products, 
has a great influence on the quality of ſtuffs 
which are fabricated from them. If, for example, 
in a country where hemp or flax are badly wa- 
tered by the inhabitants, the linens which are 
made of them muſt be of a bad quality. It is 
alſo to an ignorance of this operation in England, 
that Mr. Home attributes the declenſion of the 


linen manufactures in that kingdom. 


Sometimes it happens that a nation being 
alone in poſſeſſion of the true manner of giving 
the firſt preparations to certain raw materials, 
brings other people into a difficulty of furniſhing 
them, although they might have found them in 
their own country, had they been acquainted with 
the firſt preparations proper to be uſed. It is 
thus that a want of this knowledge has reduced 
France, as well as all the other nations of the 
North, where there are manufactures of ſilk, 
to furniſh themſelves from the Piemonteſe with 


organized ſilk, to ſerve as a chain for their ſtuffs, 


4 They 
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They may employ their own for the wa, 
Nevertheleſs M. de Vaucanſon has ſhewn, by 
well-made experiments, that in France they 
could make this organized filk with that of the 
kingdom, as all the advantages of the Pienm 
teſe come from their knowing better how w 
draw the cocoons with which they work. It is 
therefore the wiſdom of government, to inform 
their people concerning the firſt preparation tha 


they may not become tributary to foreigners, or 
their inferiors without neceſſity. 


The goodneſs of theſe preparations, or other 
operations which are connected with the arts and 
manufactures, depends much on the inſtrument 


or machines more or leſs perfect which they 


employ. 
II. Machines. 


The government ſhould likewiſe be informed 
of the beſt machines or inſtruments, which ar 
in uſe in other ſtates. Nothing ſhould be omitted 
for acquiring and facilitating a ſale to the inha- 
bitants. Models ſhould be given to the workmen 
of the nation; and when the expence of conſtructim 
is too conſiderable to be ſupported by ſingle ind 
viduals, it is worthy of the munificence of the 
ſovercign, and the wiſdom of the body of the cities 
to ſubmit to the expence, and to render it to the 
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people as little burthenſome as poſſible. Madder, 
of which we have already ſpoken, would alſo 


furniſh us an example. We have ſaid, that for 
bringing it to a ſtate of being preſerved and 


- tranſported, they muſt know how to dry it. But 


nothing is more tedious, more difficult, or more 
embaraſſing than this operation upon a great 
quantity, without the aſſiſtance of ſtoves. Ne- 
vertheleſs their conſtruction demands expences, 
which few individuals can ſupport. It appears 
therefore, that in places where madder is culti- 
vated, it is-proper for the different bodies of the 
ſtate to contribute to the eſtabliſhment of others 
on the beſt models. In bringing individuals to 
make uſe of them for ſmall quantities, each 
might without much expence dry his madder, 
and the publick be indemnified the expence of 
the conſtruction. The refining hemp and flax 
preſents another example. We know how much 
that operation contributes to the quality of the 
thread. It ſeems that we ought not to neglect 
the inventions of foreigners. Such are the Dutch 
mills, of which we fee the deſcription in the 
tranſlation of the Eſſays of the Dublin Society, 
and which they have uſed with the greateſt 


ſucceſs. 


It is not rare to ſee nations, far preſerving 
their ſuperiority of a certain kind, make a my- 
ftery of the machines which they uſe in their 


manufactures, 
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manufactures, either from thoſe machines aiding 
in gaining the higheſt degree of perfection, ot 
expediting more work in the ſame time, ang 
rendering labour cheaper. Then we ought to 
excite men of talents, who are verſed in mecha. 
nics, to conſider the machines in uſe in the 
country, that they may be improved. A mind 
conducted by an enlightened calculation, and 
certain principles, may find defects which had 
eſcaped the firſt inventors. The celebrated Yay. 
canſon has proved, for example, the means of 
his country's drawing ſilk from the cocoons, 
The ſame famous mechanic, invited not long 
fince by the miniftry of France, ſought the man- 
ner of preſſing and pſatting the ſtuffs of gold 
and ſilver, and for giving them the brilliancy of 
thoſe of the Levant; to invent a machine, by 
the aid of which they execute it happily, and fo 
open to the nation a new and very conſiderable 
branch of commerce. | 


III. An Academy compe/ed of Men verſed in the 
Sciences, uſeful to the Arts. 


It is fo advantageous to the arts and manu- 
factures, to be conſidered by men verſed in 
phyſicks, chymiſtry, and medicine, in every 
ſtate, which propoſes to make them flouriſh, that 
they ought to charge a company of able men to 
turn their genius to it, furniſhing the means of 

ſucceſsful 
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ſucceſsful application. The workmen are like 
automatons, deſtined to produce certain move- 
ments, from which they cannot eſcape. They 
rarely ſeek to perfect tie inventions which they 
uſe, and when they would, they are incapable, 
at leaſt, when they have not received from na- 
ture a genius ſtrong and above te vulgar. For 
when they have not the knowledge, and the 
neceſſary principles for ſeeing what is defective 
in a machine—for extending, varying, and rec- 
tifying the proceſs, it cannot be expected that 
the ſame ſervice ſhould be done, as if able men 
furniſhed with a good theory, were to join their 
lights with thoſe of the moſt intelligent artiſts. 
When the mathematicians attach themſelves to 
the conſideration of the moving powers, calcu- 
lating the effect which they ought to produce 
deducting that which muſt be allowed for fric- 
tion, and which depends on magnitude, Sc.) 
they do all that depends on mathematics. Ar 
the ſame time, phyſick and chymiſtry carry their 
light to the proceſſes employed in manufactures. 
As the principal operations of chymiſtry are 
often executed, it belongs to it to value with 
exactneſs the uſual proceſſes to recal them to 
their true principles, to ſimplify them, and to 
render them leſs coltly—to eſcape abuſes, and 
to give regulations which conduct more directly, 
and more ſurely to the end. Ir is, for example, 


ro 
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to this ſcience in France, that they owe the pro. 
greſs which the art of dying has made, the 
king's miniſters having ſucceſlively invited able 
chymiſts to review it, and have carried them to 
the higheſt degree of perfection. There are found 
indeed, many imperfect proceſſes. In examini 
the compolitionot certain ſalts, they have come 
to fixing certain materials for colouring, and for 
rendering them ſecure from the action of water, 
rain, the air, and the fun ; but there are other 
colours which cannot be fixed with the ſame 
effect, but remain ſubject to alteration, declin- 
ing in a certain time. But if ever it becomes 
poſſible to enſure theſe colours, it muſt be by 
cChymiſtry alone, which can alone have the ho- 
nour of putting us in poſſeſſion of this ineſtim- 
able ſecret. The ſciences of which we have 
ſpoken, render themſelves the more beneficial to 
the arts and manufactures, as they aſſiſt in gaining 
of other people the ſecrets, the knowledge of 
which they would reſerve to themſelves. We 
have already cited ſome examples; it is eaſy ta 
mention others. Have we not ſeen M. de Rłau- 
mur carry off from the Germans the art of mak- 
ing tin, and of converting iron into ſteel? Has 
learned and laborious reſearches penetrated fully 
into all the myſteries. 


It is to the attention that has always been 


given in France to arts and manufactures, by a 


learned 
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earned company, that Mr. Home attributes their 
ſuperiority in many arts over other nations. 
Theſe are the words in which this able Scotchman 
himſelf invited the Edinburgh Society to carry 
the torch of chymiſtry to the art of bleaching 
linen, on which he publiſhed an excellent trea- 
riſe. 

« I conſider it,” ſays he, “as a loſs to the 
arts and manufactures of Great Britain, that we 
have not an academy eſtabliſhed by the publick 
authority and expence, for attending to their 
progreſs. The members of this academy hay- 
ing an honeſt neceſſity of purſuing their genius, 
might without any inconvenience, give ear to 
the voice of fame. It has coſt very little to 
France for her Academy of Sciences. And yet 
what advantages it has procured to the arts 
and manufactures of that country! It is to this 
that the French owe their ſuperiority in many 
of the arts. In eſtabliſhing this academy, Lewis 
XIV. triumphed over thoſe, whom he could not 
vanquiſh by his arms.” 

What would Mr. Home have ſaid, ſays his 
French tranſlator, if the Memoirs upon the Arts 
had begun to appear, at the time when he com- 
poſed his work? | 
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IV. Divers Means of gaining a Part of the Know: 


ledge of Foreigners, and of ſuſtaining the f 
Undertakings. 


Another means which preſents itſelf, of acce. 
lerating the progreſs of a nation in the arts and 
manufactures is, to ſend the young praftitionery 
among the people who moſt diſtinguiſh them- 
ſelves in each kind, to engage thoſe of the na- 
tion who travel, to enrich their country with 
their obſervations, and at the ſame time to 
attract the induſtrious ſtrangers, who excel in 
the arts which we want to introduce. In form- 
ing young arti'ts among the people, who have 
acquired a ſuperiority in ſome arts, they inſenſibly 
give their works the turn, the agreeableneſs and 
the elegance which ſuch people underſtand how 
to give to all ſorts of works in their manufactures, 
and without which we ſhould never diſpute with 


them, or carry off their commerce. With - 


work men who have thus gained their knowledge, 
the more they have rendered themſelves maſters 
of their practice, of their inventions, and of 
their ability and particular dexterity, the more 
riſque of their raiſing their price. Lewis XIV. who 
wanted his nation to cede to no other in the fine 
arts, neglected not this means: He founded at 
Rome a French academy of painting, which might 
furniſh his kingdom with ſubjects formed upon 
I the 
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the moſt excellent models. It is eaſy to intelligent 
travellers, to carry off to other countries certain 
manufactures which are proper for them. Did 
not England ſee its manufacture of ſtockings 
ſtolen by two merchants of Nimes, and this 
fabrick ſoon became very common in France and 
elſewhere. But a prince need only to draw a 
part of the induſtry of foreigners to his ſtates. 
The communication is rapid of the taſte of all 
the arts they poſſeſs. All we ſaid in the fourth 
conſideration of the ſecond part will be encou- 
ragements. Nevertheleſs, if he would procure 
diſtinguiſned workmen, it is neceſſary for him 
to determine by ſome more powerful mover; 
ſuch as rewards and particular advantages. Able 
men who facilitate the forming eſtabliſhments in 
their own country, cannot eaſily be perſuaded 
to fix in other countries, where all is to be cre- 
ated ; unleſs they are tempted by offers capable 
of captivating them. Ic is by this means that 
under the miniſtry of Colbert, to which France 
owes its induſtry and commerce, Lewis XIV. 
attracted to all parts of his dominions manufac- 
turers of every kind: it was then that Yan- 
Robais tranſported to Abeville the manufacture 
of the cloths of Holland. Theſe fort of expences 
ought not to be regarded as burthenſome to the 
ſtate ; they are abſolutely neceſſary in countries 
which want induſtry, and the neceſſary informa- 

tion. 
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tion, Whatever a prince ſacrifices to encourage 
induſtry, and multiply the reſources of thok 
who live under his dominion, tends to augment 


his own riches, which are intimately connected 


with the welfare of his people. 

Rather than tax induſtry, and extinguiſh it 
imprudently, by an inſatiable avarice, it is good 
policy to ſubmit to the expence of the firſt 
undertakings. Above all, in a poor country, 
they ſurpaſs the fortunes of individuals. When 
it is ſurrounded by active nations, who have 
been long induſtrious, too many efforts cannot 
be made for accelerating the progreſs of the arts 
and manufactures, and for placing them in a 
flouriſhing condition. For what is the conſe 
quence of leaving them to languiſh in a weak 
and infant ftate? It is, that in ſpite of the 
precautions of government, they become inun- 
dated by foreign ſtufis, and other fabrics, which 
diſcourage and keep down their own manufac. 
tures, reduce them to poverty, and plunge them 
in an eternal darkneſs. The inhabitants ſhould 
at leaſt draw from themſclves their own conſump- 
tion, if by a defect of knowledge or aſſiſtance 
they know not how to gain a foreign market. 
It is therefore proper rapidly to raiſe thoſe ma- 
nufactures to a high degree of perfection, without 
leaving them to paſs on inſenſibly. This is what 
a ſtate cannot always obtain, unleſs a n 
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ſeeks to enlighten a nation—to gain at any price 
able workmen—and to aſſiſt the undertakers by 
ſome advances—at the fame time burthening 


them as little as poſſible. Good funds are the 
more neceſſary to manufacturers, as without them 


they become a prey to the merchants. To gain 
money they are forced to abandon their fabricks 


to a low price, loſing all profit, which brings 
on the ruin of manufactures, and by conſequence, 


that of commerce. 


For the reſt we muſt avow, that the pre- 
miums obtained of government, inſtead of being 
uſeful to manufactures, become pernicious to 
them, when they are gained by mere pretenders, 
or affected by envy and jealouſy. If ear is given 
to the infinuations of enemies, or to jealous 
men, who wiſh the declenſion of a fabrick, and 
who under a pretext ſeeks to be reimburſed his 
expences by the amount of premiums, it muſt 
then happen, that the really uſeful eſtabliſh- 
ments muſt want them, and fail in their very 
birth. 

Nevertheleſs, as men eaſily relax, and want a 
ſpirit for keeping them in activity, it becomes 
neceſſary to prevent the abuſe, and inſpire them 
with emulation; and this is the fourth Conſide- 
ration of Legiſlation. 
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CONSIDERATION UV. 
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Inſpection and Encouragement. 


HOSE who have the direction of fabricks 

are very ſubject to neglect them, when 
left quite to themſelves, without an eye open to 
their conduct. Sometimes through a ſpirit of 
idleneſs, they take not the requiſite pains, or 
what is more common, by an inſatiable avarice 
and immoderate deſire to gain every thing, they 
are ſparing in the materials—or do not make a 
good choice, but content themſelves with ſur- 
prizing the purchaſers by a falſe eclat, neglecting 
the ſolid colours, and omitting the moſt eſſential, 
in adding to the quality of what they fabricate, 
Through an eagerneſs to enrich themſelves 
quickly, they miſs of their end, but do themſelves 
and all the nation an irreparable injury. In 
effect, their manufactures preſently fall into dif- 
credit, thoſe which are exported loſe all reputa- 
tion, and are refuſed by ſtrangers, which cauſes 
2 great prejudice to that part of the commerce 
of a ſtate. It is therefore neceſſary, by juſt mea- 
ſures to prevent ſuch abuſes, to reform them 
when they are crept in; a failure in this brings 
a decline to the manufactures of a country. The 
; wile 
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wiſe regulations of Colbert in this part of the 
publick adminiſtration contributes much to make 
the manufactures of France flouriſh, He gave 
for example, reputation to the dyers of that 
kingdom, by not leaving to the maſters the 
power of employing without diſtinction on all 
ſorts of ſtuffs, colours, not equally good. Ir is 
the ſame in Piedmont, where they diſtinguiſh 
themſelves by the drawing of ſilks; all the regu- 
lations of that art are ſpecific in a regulation 
which the king of Sardinia makes them obſerve 
rigorouſly. 

It is not enough to curb by good regulations, 
the neglects and relaxations of workmen, and 
their bad faith, we muſt further inſpire them 
with the moſt lively emulation—the greateſt 
courage and ardour for perfecting the arts which 
employ them. It is to extinguiſh this ſalutary 
emulation, to be too ealy in granting excluſive 
privileges. They are good for nothing but tying 
the hands of induſtry, and debaſing a nation 
more and more; thoſe who obtain them by their 
intrigues, and the force of credit, think of 
nothing leſs than what tends to perfecting them. 
They dream only of gaining quickly and with- 
out meaſure, by fabriczting lightly and ſelling 
dearly; which cannot but bring on the ruin of 
manufactures and commerce. It is much better 
to give no ſuch ſhackles to induſtry. Leave to 
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each the entire liberty of occupying themſelves 
according to their taſte; and it will happen 
when there are many of the ſame trade, that 
they will make great efforts for gaining on each 
other, by the goodneſs of the manufacture and 
the cheapneſs. 

It depends on princes to light up and main- 
tain this emulation. They have in their hands 
the reſources proper for animating men. What 
we have already faid in the firſt part for inſpiring 
emulation among our cultivators would be ap- 
plicable here, and with the ſame ſucceſs. When 
thoſe who are at the head of government, honour 
and recompence men who gives marks of true 
genius, and render themſelves meritorious in the 
ſciences, in the mechanical and liberal arts; 
induſtry would then flouriſh, and ſpread on all 
ſides. A nation, animated by a ſpirit of honour 
and emulation, becomes capable of extraordinary 
efforts ; ſhe finds in herſelf reſources—whereof 
ſhe could not have thought herſelf capable, and 
at which ſhe would have been aſtoniſhed. In 


the ſpace of a few years, what carried among the 


Athenians the arts to ſo high a point of perfection, 
to which they ſaw them raiſed all of a ſudden, 
- when Pericles held the reins of government? It 
was the attention given to the inſtitution of 
games, combats, and the prizes given in favour 
of thoſe who ſhewed the greateſt abilities in the 

arts, 
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arts. Being themſelves the judges and diſtri- 
butors of the prizes, it gave birth to a noble 
emulation in each to excel in his profeſſion. For 


the honour of a crown, for meriting the applauſe 


of their fellow citizens—every great mind la- 
boured for ſucceſs in every kind of art and fci- 
ence, for which they found themſelves proper, 
We have no want of recurring to ſuch diſtant 
times for ſhewing the influence which encourage- 


ment has upon the progreſs of the arts and ſci- 
ences ; we have examples more modern. Under 


the miniſtry of the great Colbert, which cannot be 
too often cited in all that 1s connected with the 
eſtabliſhment of induſtry ; he animated and re- 
compenced in France, all who diſtinguiſhed them- 
ſelves in any kind of life. He conſecrated 
annually to this uſe, forty thouſand crowns, 
His zeal for the great and uſeful, was followed 


with the moſt brilliant ſucceſs. France ſaw itſelf 
enriched by a multitude of men of talents, in 


the arts and ſciences of every kind. 
In the cities where they eſtabliſhed ſome kind 


ol induſtry, he likewiſe directed that they ſhould 


every year expoſe their works to the eyes of the 
publick, who adjudged a crown of honour to 
whoever ſhould moſt excel in the beauty and 
excellence of his work. Inſtitutions of this 
nature procure better workmen than the freedoms, 
who make at preſent ſuch a noiſe in the manu- 
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facturing world. Theſe combats of glory and 
honour, tend always to keep the workmen in 
breath. They feel themſelves without ceaſing, 
excited to ſurpaſs one another. But, let us aſk , 
if this effect is produced by the freedoms in uſe 
among the moderns ? A man, who at one time 
gives his chef d'zuvre, and who .has been re- 
ceived a maſter, is he not to be regarded as 
ſufficiently able? He will think the more of 
making a new progreſs. It is much the ſame if 
he relaxes not, or does not forget that which he 
has learned. Men want a ſpur for carrying them 
conſtantly to good . It is one object of which 
a good legiſlator ought not to loſe fight. What 
great ſucceſs is every day obtained in Ireland by 
adopting this method ! She encourages all ſorts 
of induſtry—ſhe adjudges recompences to thoſe 
who fabricate the beſt ſtuffs or the beſt paper, 


— — 


* We may add on the freedoms, that they are 
ſhackles on genius. Laws too burthenſome will not 
permit it to have full effect; beſides, the dearneſs of 
the freedoms cannot but diſguſt young men, who 
having ſmall fortunes, cannot aſpire to them eaſily, 
The aftoniſhing induſtry which reigns in the moun- 
tains of Neufchatel, makes us ſee how much it can 
flouriſh without this ſort of inſtitutions. The ſpirit 
of emulation which is felt among the inhabitants of 
theſe mountains, is a ſpur much more powerful for 
animating them to labour, | 
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upon a given model—who invent the beſt deſigns 
for fabricks—or the beſt machines and inſtru- 
ments for the manufactures - or who dye certain 
ſtuffs with the beſt colours that are propoſed. 
From hence ſhe draws the greateſt advantages. 
Her linens already paſs for the fineſt of the 
North. The conſtant efforts which the illuſ- 
trious œconomical Society of Berne has made 
for introducing this method among us, and 
drawing the nation by this means out of the 
foreign dependency into which it is plunged, 
merit the homage and gratitude of all good 
citizens. Already we have ſeen the happy effects 
of the premiums which have been diſtributed 
to the beſt ſpinners and dreſſers of hemp. In 
continuing on the ſame plan, there is no doubt 
of the glory of inſpiring the love of the arts to 
a people, who would never have awaked from 
their lethargy, but for encouragements. 

How admirable is the emulation of which we 
ſpeak, for maintaining in a ſtate the taſte for the 
arts; and for procuring good workmen ; never- 
theleſs, for aſſuring this advantage, we muſt fur- 
ther take care that the young men are inſtructed 
and properly educated. This is the fifth and 
laſt Conſideration of Legiſlation, for favouring 
the arts and manufactures. 
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CONSIDERATION v. 


Education of Artiſts. 


H E firſt education has much influence on 

whatever follows. It prepares by little 
and little, the young children to make more 
ſerious reflections, and to bring them to take 
promptly and with greater effect, what may after. 
wards be taught, Thus, in the cities it is con- 
venient to give to children an inſtitution relative 


to the different kinds of induſtry which ar 


eſtabliſhed. They may be turned a little to that 
ſide in the firſt education which they receive in 
the colleges already founded. Deſign being 
neceſſary in many profeſſions, there ſhould be 
maſters to give them ſome knowledge of the 
eſſential principles; and as for ſucceeding in the 
arts, there muſt be a certain ſpirit of invention, 
nothing ſhould be neglected to make it flame out 
in thoſe children who have a ſpark. To this 
we ſhould add ſome principles of arithmetick, 
geometry, and mechanics, that they may chooſe 
with diſcernment, and diſtinguiſh in a manner 
ſenſible, and proportioned to the capacity of their 
different ages. Hence they will underſtand how 
\ | . 0 . oa t0 
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to reaſon with more juſtneſs, to catch more 
delicately the connections, and properly to value 
the moving powers and their effects. At the 
ſame time it would be uſeful, as has been pro- 
poſed by M. de la Chalotais, in his excellent 
treatiſe on national education, to put into their 
hands deſcriptions of the arts well executed, 
that they may gain the principal ideas. The 
« Academy Royale of Sciences,” ſays that au- 
thor, has printed a deſcription of the arts. It 
« is one of the fineſt monuments which the 

« prefent age will leaye to poſterity. Should 
6 not children turn over the leaves of that book 
« to defign ſome of the figures? Would it be 
« impoſſible,” adds he, © to have a hall in a 
« college, where the models of machines in 
« wood or iron might be placed?“ 

By means of theſe different attentions they 
vould acquire inſenſibly a taſte for the arts: their 
inclinations and all their genius would expand : 
we ſhould not have occaſion to feel, to found, 
and examine, for what they are moſt proper : an 
abſolute knowledge would be gained, neceſſary 
for forming good citizens, capable of ſerving 
their country with honour, in the arts and 
ſciences. | 

After having diſcovered the real talents of the 
children, it remains to take juſt meaſures that 
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they make good apprenticeſhips, without which 
they can never make any but bad workmen, tha 
will diſhonour the nation. But theſe good ap. 
prenticeſhips are ſcarcely ever made, if the my. 
nicipal magiſtrates have not an eye upon the 
maſters, and the young elves who are in the 
circuit of their cities. It is as rare that the 
maſters make a duty of the caſe of inſtrufting 
them. At firſt they are often employed on ever 
thing, but what concerns their profeſſion. The 
little ardour they have to accelerate the progrek 
they have made, obliges them to be ſubject for 
a longer time than is neceſſary, which diſguſt 
young men with the profeſſions of which they 
would be capable. How much alſo do maſter, 
by pernicious examples of debauchery, idlenelz, 
and intemperance, corrupt the manners of ther 
apprentices, and make them ſuch bad ſubje&s 
as to cauſe the ruin of the arts and manufacture. 
On the other fide, the apprentices often want 
docility, they rebel againſt their maſters, refuſe 
to labour, and anſwer not their cares. It be- 
comes therefore neceſſary, that the magiſtrates 
of the cities ſhould watch over the one and the 
the other, and that every year an exact review 
ſhould be ordained. There ſhould be ſome 
rewards for the maſters who formed the mot 


perfect elves, and who gave them the beſt ex- 
ample 
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amples. There ſhould be others alſo for the 
apprentices who make the moſt progreſs, and 
who ſhew themſelves the moſt laborious, In 
thus encouraging them, they would in the end 
come to abridging the time of the appren- 
ticeſhip, which, without being long would fur- 
niſh excellent workmen. It imports above all, 
that the magiſtrates of the cities ſhould ſeek 
ſome expedient for puniſhing and repreſſing the 
maſters and the apprentices, who give into intem- 
perance, luxury, and idleneſs, Theſe ſort of 
men think very rarely of perfecting themſelves 
in an art. Labouring little, and conſuming 
much, they are obliged for the means of living, 
to ſell their works at an exorbitant price; and 
if the workmen of a nation are of that temper, 
it will be impoſſible to ſupport the exportation 
of manufactures to foreigners. A people cannot 
perfectly ſucceed in the arts, if they are not 
frugal, active, and laborious. A willing activity 
in work, carries them without ceaſing to a new 
progreſs. Frugality diminiſhes the dearneſs of 
workmanſhip, and gives a certain fale to the 
fabrics. We ſhould make therefore, the greateſt 
poſſible efforts for inſpiring young apprentices 
with a love of labour, and to remove them ſrom 
vices. If the magiſtrates of municipal cities 
would take this object into ſerious conſideration, 
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it cannot be doubted but they would attain their 
end. The greateſt difficulty which they have to 
conquer, is not to treat the project as chimeric} 
before they have thought well of it : for it un- 
happily ariſes among us elpecially, that the 
beſt projects are loſt, becauſe they only meet 
with a ſlight examination. 
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II. COMMERCE. 
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FT ER having encouraged agriculture, 
arts, and manufactures of a numerous 


people, it is eaſy to make the merchant flouriſh z 
becauſe, by means of the culture of the earth 
and other induſtry, he abundantly poſſeſſes what- 
ever can become an object of commerce, ſuch 
as manufactured commodities, and a great va- 
riety of products which are rendered eaſier to 
tranſport by workmanſhip, and more uſeful to 
mankind, when converted to their purpoſe by 
art and labour. All the individuals of a nation 
being employed, ſome in one way, and ſome in 
another, may ſupply their reciprocal wants, and 
mutually fell what is wanted. This 1s the cir- 
culation and interior commerce of a nation being 
well eſtabliſhed. Its exterior commerce will not 
be leſs vivifyed. With her ſuperfluities ſhe 
procures thoſe comforts and agreeableneſs which 
her climate refuſes to her induſtry. She may at 
the ſame time raiſe herſelf to an high degree of 
riches, if by the force of labour, and profiting 
ably of all advantages, ſhe is ſucceſsful in multi- 
plying her exportations. All nations indeed have 
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not the ſame facility in gaining this end. Then 
are, above all, maritimes ones, who have a cer. 
tain and an extended opportunity. Ir belong 
to them to communicate without trouble, with 
all parts of the world. By the aid of navigation, 
they export all the productions of art and nature 
in exchange for rough materials, to ſupport 
their fabrics for money and merchandize, which 


open them very lucrative branches of commerce 
with other nations. They are fortunate enough 


to ſupply the numerous wants of two empires, 
Turkey and Spain, which know not their own 
reſources, and negle&t almoſt every kind of 
induſtry. 

At the ſame time, they have colonies at 4 
diſtance, but dependant on them for the purpoſe 
of keeping up a commerce on advantageous 
terms. To them they may always export with 
gain a part of their ſuperfluities, both products 
and manufactures. For as the Europeans, who 
have ſo eſtabliſhed themſelves, are accuſtomed to 


a kind of life which is proper for thoſe diſtant 


climates, and are always in want of the pro- 
ductions of their native ſoil ; the mother country 
has always a permanent advantage in furniſhing 
their neceſſities, and in receiving in exchange the 
productions of the colonies, which are re- ſold 
in Europe with profit. Our country being re- 


moved from the enjoyment of ſuch prerogati ves, 
cannot 
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cannot aſpire to ſo extended a commerce. But 
we have navigable lakes and rivers, which per- 
2 us to communicate with the moſt diſtant 
ſeas, and eaſily to tranſport the productions of 
our ſoil, and the fruits of our induſtry. Thus, 
in animating our culture, and in directing our 
induſtry, according to the plan which we have 
traced in the firſt and ſecond Conſideration of 
the laſt and third Part, we might be always in 
a ſtate of exporting to, and furniſhing other 
people. 

But it is ſaid, a great external commerce 1s 
it ſo uſeful to a ſtate as generally thought ? 
F. not the proſperity which it procures a people 

momentary, and of ſhort duration ? Do not the 

exorbitant riches which it ſpreads, bring on 
idleneſs, effeminacy, luxury, and the corruption 
of manners; of which the purity and innocence 
are infinitely more valuable than all the treaſures 
of the univerſe? To this I anſwer, that theſe 
diſorders do not come till a nation loſes the ſpirit 
of commerce, which always ſuppoſes a ſpirit of 
economy and frugality. We prevent therefore 
theſe evils, by maintaining with care, the ſpirit 
of commerce. We ſhall alſo mention hereafter, 
what a legiſlature ought to do for preſerving it 
in all its force among a mercantile people. It 
is very eaſy to gain this end in our own country, 

3 our foreign commerce is of fo little extent. 
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Being ſurrounded by great nations, who by theit 
activity and their prohibitions, burthen in 4 
thouſand manners, our manufactures and our 
trade, commerce can never procure us thoſe 
exceſſive riches which corrupt the people. In- 
duſtry and commerce place us, in truth, in x 
commodious ſtate, but never in a ſituation which 
will let us diſpenſe with labour. We may 
obtain this honeſt mediocrity which the wik 
prefer to great riches. We may therefore, 
without any inconvenience, encourage commerce, 
But what ſhould we do for fulfilling this object 
The firſt Conſideration of Legiſlation in this 
reſpect, conſiſts in facilitating the tranſport of 
merchandize. 
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CONSIDERATION LI. 
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7 ranſportation leſs expenſive, more 455 and more 
Prompt. 


OTHING is more proper to animate 
commerce, than rendering the tranſport 


of merchandize leſs expenſive, and as prompt 
and eaſy as poſſible. Saving upon the expence 
of carriage, is a certain gain of which the mer- 
chants are with reaſon ſenſible. Theſe ſmall 
favings accumulated, make at the end of a cer- 
tain time a conſiderable ſum, which places them 
in a ſtate of undertaking greater affairs, of 
ſelling their merchandize at a reaſonable price, 
and being capable of ſuſtaining the rivalry of 
foreigners. The leaſt delay in the carriage of 


merchandize may cauſe great loſſes. It often 


makes them loſe favourable occaſions of ſelling 
with profit, at which time their capitals pay no 
intereſt, and little other benefit. Ar the ſame 
time it expoſes the merchants to ſee their mer- 
chandize detained in the magazines. There 1s 
ſo much uncertainty and hazard run in commerce, 
that for encouraging it, we muſt remove as 
much as we can, the riſques and prejudicial 
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delays, and the expences which attend carriage, 
It is the firſt taſk impoſed on a prince, who ſeeks 
to increaſe the commerce of the people. Are 


his ſtates waſhed by the ſea ? He ought to profit 


by that happy ſituation, for aſſuring to his ſub. 
jets communication equally eaſy and quick, 
with other nations. Navigation, which is the 
ſoul of commerce, can never be favoured too 
much ; or the merchants lead too ſoon to extend 
their correſpondence through all the world, and 
to ſee where they can hazard, attempt, and 
open with moſt profit, ſome branch of com- 
merce. In maritime countries, the prince ſhould 
profit by all the facilities which can be given by 
art and nature, for eſtabliſhing good ſea- ports 
upon his coaſts protect the navigation of his 
ſubjects by a powerful marine, and ſuffer not 
other powers to give the law by excluding them 
from any ſeas. 

It is alſo wiſe in a government, to conſtruct 


in a country good roads, which enſure at all 


times an eaſy communication between the differ- 
ent provinces of a ſtate ; without which, in rainy 
ſeaſons the roads become impracticable or diff- 
cult, commerce is interrupted or at leaſt bur- 
thened, and expoſed to heavy expences. We 


- muſt not only eſtabliſh ſolid roads between the 


different markets and magazines of a country ; 
but it is alſo neceſſary, that the cities and bo- 
rough 
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roughs, diſtant from thefe principal routes, may 


ceaſily communicate with thoſe by good croſs 


roads, otherwiſe, theſe laſt ptaces not having 
enough of the interior circulation, the commerce 
of the country cannot arrive at that high degree 
of proſperity to which it would otherwiſe attain. 
For the reſt, in eſtabliſhing all the roads it is 
proper to huſband the foil of the country, that 
they may not give a uſeleſs breadth, which aug- 
ments the expence of conſtruction and main- 
tenance, thus loſing land that is precious in 
agriculture. 

It is alſo an excellent means of facilitating the 
interior commerce, and diminiſhing the expence 
of carriage, to render navigable rivers which are 
not ſo, and to join two or more lakes or rivers 
by canals. The art of cutting canals of com- 
munication has been extremely perfected by the 
moderns. They are come to practiſing it in 
places where nature ſeems to refuſe it. By 
making a great reſervoir of water upon an ele- 
vated ſpot between two rivers, and which they 
call the point of diviſion, they are able by 
means of ſluices, to raiſe boats, and alſo to 
lower them without danger. After all the ob- 
ſacles which have been ſurmounted for con- 


ſtructing the famous canal of Languedoc, the 


fineſt of this fort that has been made, we ought 
not to be diſcouraged with the firſt view of diffi- 
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culties, which ſeem to oppoſe themſclves to 
the execution of projects of this ſort, propoſed 
for opening new paths for commerce. The 
advantages without number, which often reſult 
from theſe. ſort of communications, ought to 
inſpire ſovereigns with courage to conquer them. 
If the means of employing and augmenting the 
ſubſtances favourable to population, as we have 
eſtabliſhed in the ſecond part, be followed, we 
may ſay, that in multiplying canals you contri- 
bute to increaſe the people. For inſtead of roads, 
which demand more horſes than men for the 
carriage of merchandize ; canals employ more 
men than horſes, and conſequently there are 
required fewer horſes to be maintained, from 
whence agriculture may yield more marketable 
commodities for maintaining a great people. 
By the different ways we have explained, not 
only in favour of the circulation and exportation 


of the merchandize of a country, but alſo for 


- gaining the tranſport of foreign commodities, 
deſtined for other ſtates, with which they could 
not furniſh themſelves; to them it is expedi 


ent always to prefer the paſſage that is the 


ſhorteſt, which is through ſtates that have good 
roads or lakes, or rivers made navigable, or 
canals. properly execured for diminithing the 
expence of carriage. Such ſort of conveyances 


are infinitely valuable to a ſtate that is in poſ. 
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ſeſſion of them. They gain much money - they 
augment the revenue of the prince, by the mo- 


derate duties he requires on the merchandize 
which paſſes. An infinity of perſons by 
them, as the carrier, the whecl-right, the water- 
man, the commiſſioner, and the proprietors of 
eſtates, who have the more opportunities of 
ſelling their products. 

All enlightened princes now take theſe objects 
into conſideration. For a long time has the 
happy government under which we live, given 
a particular attention to conſtructing in the 
canton, at a great expence, many roads proper for 
facilitating commerce. There remains nothing 


more for perfecting this work than opening 


convenient communications between many cities 
that want it, and whoſe inhabitants cannot 


attempt the great roads which ought to be 
made by the munificence of the ſovereign, but 
only the croſs ones which are always impractica- 


| ble at certain ſeaſons. Perhaps it would be eaſy 


to remedy this, by encouraging the cities and 
communities to labour at it. I am perſuaded 
that ſome aſſiſtance would engage them to work 
with ardour : for at preſent, every one has felt 
the inconvenience of them, and all the cities 
have begun for ſome time to repair the roads 
which are in their reſpective territories, But 
for drawing more utility from it, and giving 
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greater ſucceſs to the works, it is neceſſary for 
them to act in concert, and unite all their efforts. 
Nothing without doubt can better determine 
them than a gracious invitation of government, 
accompanied by ſufficient encouragements. 
It would alſo be very advantageous to us to 
profit more by the ſeaſons of navigation on our 
lakes and rivers, by the aid of which we might 
much extend our commerce; for this effect it is 
neceſſary to execute a communication between 
the lake of Geneva and that of Neufch4te!, not 
only by a good road by land, but alſo by a 
canal for joining them. It ſeems as if this enter- 
prize could only fail through a want of good 
engineers for conducting the work to perfection, 
and from the undertakers wanti ng the neceſſary 
funds for purſuing it. There is no ſovereign 
but what ſhould ſubmit to the expence of works 
of this nature, and ſhould procure the informa- 
tion, and give all the affiitance requiſite for 
forming a good plan. There can be no perſon | 
that docs not feel the advantages which would 
reſult from the eſtabliſhment of ſuch a canal. 
Commodities would circulate with a wonderful 
freedom. Our wines, of which the ale is every 
day more difficult, might be tranſported without 
mach expence into many cantons that want 
n, and would find a certain ſale. The faci- 
and cheapneſs of water carriage, would 


bring 
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bring back into the country many merchandizes, 
which go a round about way, ſince many of the 
neighbouring ſtates have conſtructed better roads. 

When the time comes, that we give the mer- 
chants good roads, and facilitate the tranſport 
of merchandize, they will every day make freſh 
progreſs and undertake greater things. There 
wants nothing to encourage them but the pro- 
tection of government. We ought never to 
cramp trade, which is abſolutely required for 
the good of commerce, manufactures, and agri- 
culture. This is the ſecond Conſideration of 


Legiſlation. 
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Freedom of Commerce. 


HE eagerneſs for gain, ſo deeply im- 
printed in the minds of merchants, 
guaranties to us that they will always make 
every effort for extending commerce, without 
being. in want of directions for each from go. 
vernment. It is not in ſtates where they mul- 
tiply ordonnances on commerce, and where they 
burthen it in a thouſand ways, that it flouriſhes 
moſt. Theſe rules are commonly too varying 
and changeable ; they either depend on paſſing 
circumſtances, or they are gained by perſons 
intereſted in obtaining great profits at the expence 
of all other merchants. Theſe fort of edits 
are ſubject to contradict themſelves from time to 
time; and as nothing is fixed, on which they 
could be founded, they only diſconcert the enter- 
prizes of tie merchants. Fearing to find them- 
ſelves traverſed all of a ſudden by unforeſeen 
ordonnances, they dare not obey the calls of their 
genius, and cannot form ſucceſſive projects. It 
is better to grant chem an honeſt liberty, which 


permits them to hazard attempts for opening 
new branches of commerce, 
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It is not that the bridle ſhould be entirely 
relaxed in all points. If they know no other 
law than their avidity, they will often riſque the 
prejudice, not only of the commerce, but alſo 
the agriculture and manufactures of a nation. 
It is, for example, miſchievous to manufactures, 
and conſequently to the commerce of a ſtate, 
to permit them to export and ſell to ſtrangers 
the raw materials upon which the arts are em- 
ployed that are eſtabliſhed in the country. Eng- 
land, ſo enlightened in its true intereſts, knows 
well how to interdict her merchants exporting 
wool ; and affuredly it is bad politicks in Spain, 
to ſell her wool to all other nations who will buy 
it, rather than work it up herſelf. It is alſo 
impoveriſhing a nation and diſcouraging her 
manufactures, to ſuffer them to import all forts 
of foreign fabricks which might be made at 
home. Theſe importations become above all 
burthenſome, when, from neighbouring ſlates, 
who can furniſh immenſe quantities, and who at 
the ſame time, take care not to receive too much 
in exchange from other nations. In the {ame 
manner it is doing miſchief to the agriculture of 
a country, to leave the merchants maſters of 
importing at their will foreign corn, which ſinks 
that at home to too low a price. For from 
thence it happens, that the cultivator not being 
ſufficiently indemnified for his care and expences 
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is diſheartened, and works with languor. This is 
a caſe that is often found in the Pays-de-Vaud, 
When we have grain enough for our own con- 
ſumption, we are expoſed to receiving from 
Franche Comte great quantities, which prevent 
the huſbandman from ſelling his crops—engages 
him to neglect his lands, and renders him always 
more incapable of entering into a rivalry with 
his neighbours, upon the price of ſaleable com- 
modities. All theſe examples prove ſufficiently, 
that there are certain reſtriftions to which it is 
proper to ſubject merchants. But excepting 
caſes of this nature we muſt leave them free. 


It is immediately viſible, that we ought not 


to tax the ſale of all that is fabricated in a 
country. When maſters of exportation, pre- 
ference ſhould be given to the national manu- 
factures. When all other nations are excluded 
from commerce, it is like the Japaneſe, who, to 


their great detriment, will not traffic with either 


the Chineſe or Dutch. When they are reſtrained 
from ſelling merchandiſe, except to a ſingle peo- 
ple, and under condition that a certain price is 
taken for all, as is practiſed in a certain ſtate. 
Theſe ſort of reſtrictions are ruinous to a nation. 
They prevent the ſale of merchandize at a juſt 
price, and of profiting by the advantages. The 
merchants ſhould rather be encouraged to carry 


their correſpondence everywhere. The more 
markets 
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markets they find, the more certain means they 
have of ſelling manufactures, and making them 
flouriſh. It is the competition of purchaſers that 
gives the higheſt price. 

But we may aſk, it we ought to grant to the 
merchants the ſame liberty in the commerce of 
grain. The thing ſuffers no difficulty in the in- 
terior commerce. It is proper that the neceſſaries 
of life ſhould circulate freely in the provinces 
of a ſtate; by this means the conſumption of 
the products is moſt aſſured, the ſubſiſtence 
diſtributed proportionally to the wants, and are 
more eaſily found. The poor, the farmers, the 
manufacturers, and the inhabitants of the cities, 
will equally find their advantage —and eaſe be- 
come general among all the orders. Reſpecting 


the exterior commerce of grain, it has been much 


agitated of late, and determined that it ſhould be 
favoured. After all the explanations which 
excellent citizens have given upon that queſtion, 
we mult avow that the reaſons for it appear to 


be victorious, 


Nothing throws more languor upon the arts 
and manufactures, than the interdicting the ex- 
portation of manutactures. Many wou. d drop 
entirely, None would remain but ſuch as are 
merely neceſſary for the inhabitants. There be- 
ing no emulation among them, nor a ſpur which 
can make them excel other peopic, and gain a 
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preference, they would work the worſe, and 
dearer, than if they were permitted to manufac. 
ture for ſtrangers. It is the ſame with the culture 
of the earth. It is the immenſe manufacture of 
corn which increaſes, contracts itſelf or extends; 
proſpers or languiſhes, by reaſon of the number 
of certain and ready markets which offer them- 
ſelves to the cultivator. It ſeems therefore that 
it is the intereſt of agriculture, to authorize in- 
dividuals to make magazines of corn, to fill and 
fell them, either at home or abroad, as it may 
happen. | 

Nevertheleſs, the fear of exhauſting a ſtate 
of a commodity ſo neceſſary to life—or rendering 
it too dear, may occaſion the limiting the expor- 
tation of corn, when at certain markets of a coun- 
try the price riſes above a certain point : but 
this value muſt be fixed by an irrevocable law; 
for if it depends on the caprice of government, 
or the infinuations that are made to it, it will 
publiſh without neceſſity, edicts which arbitrarily 
reſtrain this exterior commerce of corn; and no 
perſon then will dare to form magazines of corn 
in years of abundance, when they may be made 
to reſell with loſs at a low price. The permiſſion 
of exportation being at once regulated, upon a 
medium known to every one, and which never 
varies, individuals would always venture in years 


of abundance to make proviſion of grain, becauſe 
+ they 
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they would be ſure of trading with advantage. 
By means of this arrangement labour vould 
never be too dear. The poor, the manufacturer, 
and the artizan would live commodiouſly. It 


would ſucceed better in putting an end to the 


famines, becauſe the cultivator ſeeing a quick 
ſale of his products, labours always with ardour 
to render his lands fertile ; the magazines which 


individuals form in good years, ſupply the defects 
of bad ones. When the price of products is 
low, the proprietors of grains like better to ſell 
them in the country than elſewhere, as they will 
not then anſwer the expences and riſque of ex- 
portation. Thus, without having any want of 
publick magazines, which coſt the prince much, 
and which in certain ſtates are often ſubject to 
great inconveniences they p ovide againſt famines. 
But it is not the ſame, if the exterior com- 
merce of corn is burthened too much, or the 
ſaving of individuals. Very far from rendering 
by thoſe means the price of labour leſs dear, or 
facilitating the ſubſiſtence of the poor, they ex- 
poſe themſelves to produce an effect wholly 
oppoſite. For the low price to which products 
fall diſguſt he culdivator, from which, tillage 
muſt decline by lictle and little. A part of the 
corn-lands are converted to other ules, or aban- 
doned ; the farmer t. inks only of leaving his 
lands fallow. Not cultivating his corn: fields 
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further than preciſely neceſſary for the conſump. 
tion of the inhabitants; and when people dare 
not form magazines, it happens that an unfor. 
tunate year brings on an extreme ſcarcity. And 
the neceſſity of having recourſe to ſtrangers for 
that with which the nation is ſupported. 


All we have ſaid here, is confirmed by what 
we have ſeen in France. Formerly the exporta- 
tion of corn was permitted, and ſhe fed England 
who dared not to export any; but at preſent, 
ſince England has encouraged the corn-trade by 
bounties, ſhe has furniſhed immenſe quantities 
to France, who has had many provinces ruined in 
their agriculture, by interdicting this commerce. 
It is only by returning to the antient freedom, 
as ſhe has of late determined to do, that ſhe can 
re-eſtabliſh her culture in its firſt luſtre. 


But perhaps it may be ſaid, that inſtead of 
exporting grains, would it not be better to con- 
vert them to the nouriſhment of a numerous 
people? Without doubt, if we could all at once 
procure this numerous peo; le, it would be pre- 
ferable. We want exportation in order to have 
markets. But men do not engender with ſo 
much facility; they muſt have time. We have 
ſeen in the Second Part, that, for retaining them 
in the country, and engaging them to labour in 
the propagation of the ſpecies, they muſt firſt 
be placed in a ſtate of eaſe. This eaſe can never 
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have place among the proprietors of land, unleſs 


they have a reaſonable price, and conſequently, a 
ready market; then only, the inhabitants being 
in 4 commodious ſtate will people the country; 
and when the time comes that you have a great 
peopie, exportation will ceaſe without prohibi- 
tions; the conſumption of the country mult firſt 
be ſerved. For who would export grains while 
they could fell them advantageouſly at home. 
We need not here ſay more than that the ex- 
portation of corn is not proper in ſtates, where 
they cannot ſuſtain at proper markets the com- 
petition of ſtrangers. If the foil of a country 
is good and fertile, there will be no impoſſibility 
of ſuitaining this competition, any more than 
if the culture was not ſufficiently animated. If 


this was the caſe, and it aroſe from a want of 
a market, how ſhould the farmer fell his crops, 
when they were very abundant ? What if he has 
before his eyes the proſpect of a prompt tale ? 
He redoubles his labour—and in ſpite of the 
ſmallneſs of the price, he fears not abundant 
crops ; becauſe on a great number of meaſures 
they procure 2a multitude of ſmall grains, of 
which the amount ſurpaſſes what is drawn from 
moderate crops, when the meaſure of grain ſells 
dear. Thus, for placing a nation in a ſtate of 
entering into a competition with ſtrangers, and 
at the ſame time, gain upon them, we maſt en- 
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courage exportation by bounties. It is by this 
method that the Exgliſb have turned the tables on 
France; for in 1621, when exportation had 
place among them, the chevalier Colepepper 
complained, that the French carried to England 
ſuch prodigious quantities of grain at fo low a 
price, that the Engliſb could not ſuſtain the com- 

petition with them in their own markets. 
Thus all concurs with the cleareſt evidence, 
that the exterior commerce of corn is advanta- 
geous to a nation, and ought not to be reſtrained 
by burthenſome laws. We cannot doubt but 
that this commerce gives more activity to the la- 
bourers of the canton of Berne, which being well 
cultivated in every part, might give much more 
corn than 1s neceſſary for the conſumption of the 
inhabitants. Nothing diſcourages the farmers 
of the Pays de Vaud, ſo much as the want of a 
market. In years of abundance they fee with 
ſadneſs, the fecundity of their land. What a 
reflection therefore, not to find an eflux to other 
parts of Switzerland, that have not enough for 
maintaining themſelves. It would infallibly 
happen to us as to the Exgliſß. The courage 
and ardour which would thence inſpire all orr 
labourers, would place our agriculture upon ſo 
Aouriſhing a footing, that we ſhould hereafter 
enter into competition with thoſe who had hi- 
therto ſupplied us. But for determining indi- 
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viduals to undertake this commerce, and to make 
magazines of corn, we muſt facilitate the means 
of preſerving it without the riſque of ſeeing it 
ſpoiled. Nothing is more proper to conduct us 
to this end than the eſtabliſhment of ſtoves, 
by the aid of which we can deſtroy the ſeed of 
all the inſets , and free the grain from the 
prejudicial humidity which makes it ferment and 
corrupt. There are required therefore in the 
different diſtricts of the country, the moſt 
abounding in corn, the publick conſtruction of 
ſtoves, where individuals may for a ſlight con- 
tribution dry their corn. XD: 
The liberty of commerce in the manufactures 
of a country, in grain, wine, cattle, and objects 
of traffic, ſuppoſes that the government does 
not burthen them with monopohes, and excluſive 
privileges. Theſe granted for exerciſing certain 
branches of commerce, occaſion an infinite loſs 
to the nation. Thoſe who obtain them would 
make immenſe profits, by ſelling their merchan- 
dize too dear. They render ſubſiſtence by this 
means too difficult to the poor, and cut off 
the reſources for employing them. They have 
no regard to the true intereſts of the nation, 
becauſe they all want to enrich themſelves, before 
they tranſmit their privileges to others. Theſe 
privileges which are as eaſily taken away as 
women, prevent a nation from making the moſt 
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of any one branch of commerce, or of ever ren. 
dering her the maſters of it. There are likewiſe 
great inconveniences in the privileges granted to 
companies, compoſed of a great number of per- 
ſons. The avarice which makes their common 
character, is miſchievous to the welfare and 
extenſion of commerce. Sometimes, for raiſing 
the price of merchandize, they will not take 
enough for the foreign ſupply, and from thenee 
bring on their own ruin, and that of the national 
ecommerce; becauſe they then cannot enter into 
competition with other nations. It is not proper 
to eſtabliſh theſe ſorts of companies, except when 
affairs are totally above the ability of individuak, 
Under a propitious government, one part of the 
ſtate is never favoured to the.prejudice of the 
other. It is in her power to diſtribute advan- 
tages equally to all, fo that every one may have 
a ſhare. SD 

There are ſtates where it is very eaſy for mono- 
poly to introduce itſelf; it is where commerce is 
carried on by the prince, or by thoſe who have a 
ſhare in the government. For who can prevent 
ordonnances being iſſued in favour of appro- 
priating and engrofling all the advantages of 
trade? In ſome ftates they have taken wit 
meaſures for preventing this abuſe. At Venice 
the nobles are not permitted to exerciſe com. 
merce. At Rome the ſenators were excluded 
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from having at ſea a veſſel, that held more than 
forty muids. 

We ſhould in vain grant a liberty in com- 
merce, if we burthened it with too heavy duties, 
and diſtributed them ill. Thus is an important 
point, which demands being treated of ſepa- 
rately. We ſhall make it the object of the third 
Conſideration of Legiſlation, 
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Moderate and well laid Duties. 


HERE is no operation which has ſo 
much influence on the proſperity or de- 
clenſion of commerce, as the manner in which 
the prince regulates his duties on 1mportation 
and exportation of merchandize. Here ought to 
preſide a ſpirit of moderation, of proportion, 
and compariſon, which favours equally the re- 
venues of the prince, the welfare of induſtry, and 
national commerce. For bringing about this 
Juſt medium, the true general maxim is, to lay 
on very low duties on the exportation of the 
merchandize of the country, as well as on rough 
materials, imported for the uſe of the manufac- 
tures. The duties ought only to have for their 
principal object the manufactures of other coun- 
tries, at leaſt ſuch as are not neceſſary to the in- 
habitants, and which they can do without. At 
the ſame time, the duties ſhould be collected in 
the leaſt embaraſſing manner that is poſſible, that 
the merchants may not be expoſed to loſe their 
time, in anſwering the difficulties of cuſtom- 
houſe officers, collectors of taxes, and avaritious 
farmers. - 
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By ſuch arrangements we much animate the 
induſtry and commerce of a ſtate, repreſs ruin- 
ous importations, and encourage exportation. 
They facilitate to the merchants the means of 
giving the national fabrics to better markets than 
thoſe of other nations, and of gaining preference. 
The prince has the ſatisfaction of ſeeing their 
commerce extend itſelf on all ſides, and of know- 
ing no other bounds than thoſe which impoſe the 
impoſſibility of finding new markets, or of mul- 
tiplying to advantage the objects of their traffic. 
But if other principles are followed in the tariffs 
of cuſtoms and duties, he will then immediately 
ſee with grief, the commerce of his ſubjects 
extinguiſhed : in effect, if he eſtabliſhes burthen- 
ſome duties upon the exportation of merchandize, 
and upon the importation of rough materials for 
working into fabrics, he muſt either ſee the 
merchanc make no profit, or abſorbed by the 
rapacity of the financiers, or merchandize raiſed 
ſo high, as to make it impoſſible to be fold, and 
ſupport the competition of other nations. The 
loſs of commerce and manufactures, is therefore 
inevitable in ſuch circumſtances. For will it be 
found that merchants and manufacturers will 
ever labour uniformly for the prince, and leave 


to him all the fruit of their works? Nevertheleſs 


commerce being at any time diminiſhed, the 
receipts of the prince muſt decreaſe in the ſame 
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proportion. Thus by imprudently augmenting 
the cuſtoms and duties, he impoveriſhes himſelf 
in the ſource of his riches. When theſe ſorts of 
impoſitions are regulated with moderation and 
wiſdom, the number of merchandizes and mer. 
chants increaſe, the multitude of ſmall duties 
which are gained, produce a ſum infinitely greater 
than that which reſults from ſome exorbitant 
ones, which deſtroy a trade by exceſs of impoſts. 

Too high cuſtoms are alſo dangerous, in ſome- 
times depriving the ſtate of the freight of foreign 
merchandize, ſo that they take other routes to 

the great detriment of the publick. 
Nothing is more pernicious to the prince and 
people, than the multiplication of cuſtoms and 
duties, which render divers parts of the pro- 
vinces, of the ſame ſovereignty, like enemies to 
one another. It enchains the interior commerce, 
and makes the publick eaſe diſappear. 

We now come to find, that for extending 
commerce we muſt not burthen it, nor ſhackle 
it with exceſſive duties. We may add, that this 
extenſion of commerce requires, that we labour 
to eſtabliſh a great confidence among merchants, 
and to enſure them from every ſpecies of injuſtice, 
| This i is the fourth Conſideration of Legiſlation. 
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CONSIDERATION IV. 


Eſtabliſh Confidence. 


HE foundations of commerce are juſtice, 

good faith, and fidelity in performing 
engagements, Without theſe virtues all trade 
becomes impracticable. They would truſt one 
another in nothing, live in eternal ſuſpicions, and 
for ever fear to find themſelves the victims of 
knavery. Thus, in countries where we would 
render commerce flouriſhing, it 1s proper to 
make good faith reign among the inhabitants. 
When we would take ſuch meaſures, we cannot 
puniſh cheating too ſeverely, or place too much 
certainty in affairs of trade. The merchant muſt 
therefore have nothing to fear——no injuſtice, 
neither from the ſtate nor from ſtrangers, nor 
from the other merchants of the nation. 

I. It is directly neceſſary, that the ſtateſman 
ſhould give no umbrage to the merchants, and 
ſeek not to oppreſs them, even in their moit 
extreme wants. In all affairs treated with them, 
he ought to hold his engagements with an in- 
violable fidelity, ſhew an impartial juſtice to 
them, and do nothing that can the leaſt prejudice 
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the publick credit, or that can give them the 
leaſt ſuſpicion that they are not in perfect ſecurity. 
It is in ſtates where this ſpirit of government 
reigns, that all commerce, all things elſe equal, 
has the greateſt facility of extending itſelf, and 
embraces the greateſt ſphere. Such are the re- 
publican ſtates, of which the conſtitution beſt 
enſures the fortune of the citizens The great 
c enterprizes of merchants,” ſays the Preſident 
Monteſquien, © are always neceſſarily mixed with 
„ publick affairs. But in the monarchies, the 


e publick affairs are for the moſt part ſuſpected 
« by merchants, whereas they appear certain 
% in the republican ſtates. The great enter- 
prizes of commerce, are not therefore for 
* monarchies, but for the government of many.” 
It is only with trades extremely bounded and 
concentered in a ſmall diſtrict, that can be the 
better for exchanges. It is what they make uſe of 
when they cannot extend and facilitate commerce, 
by employing money as a mean term proper for 
the valuation of merchandize. But as the intro- 
duction of money procures this advantage, and 
never becomes pernicious, the princes ſhould 
take good care not to render this ſign ſuſpected, 
uncertain, and proper for deſtroying the credit 
of a nation with others, either by introducing 
money of a bad alloy, or raiſing too high the 
price. Theſe ſorts of "_— inſpire ſtrangers 
Ef 2 7 with 
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with a diffidence, which prevents them from 
trading with ſtates where are ſuch operations. 
It is the means of reducing commerce to the 
neceſſity of exchanges. Commerce has a greater 
facility of extending itſelf, when paper truly 
repreſents the value of money ; but for this it 
is neceſſary, that the laws ſhould never favour 
an unjuſt debtor, and that if they eſtabliſh a 
bank for having new ſigns of value, the prince 
regards the treaſure in depoſit as ſacred and in- 
violable. 


II. In the ſecond place; in the view of eſta- 
bliſning the ſecurity of foreign commerce, and 
not to expoſe it to other reverſes than ſuch as 
depend on ſtrokes of fortune, it is neceſſary to 
ſecure it from the vexations and depredations of 
other nations, and to make it a point never to 
be wronged in the difficulties which may ariſe 
among merchants. It is one advantage which a 
prince may procure to his ſubjects, in giving 
himſelf an example in his ſtates of impartial 
Juſtice towards ſtrangers—in making them re- 
ſpe& his power upon fea and land, in all places 
where his ſubjects trade —and in contracting 
treaties and alliances with other nations. 


III. In the third place, the confidence which 
commerce ſuppoſes among a trading people, 


government ſhould ſecure from all fraud on the 


part 
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part of the national merchants. It is neceſſary 
that in all the differences which ariſe in matters 
of commerce, they obtain ſpeedy juſtice. We 
have already ſeen elſewhere, that in order to not 
being arbitrarily judged ; and to have nothing to 
fear from the partiality of magiſtrates, there will 
be a want of good laws, to which the judges are 
obliged to conform exactly. We may add, that 
in commercial ſtates, the laws ought to be in 
great number, and more particular than in thoſe 
which have no trade; becauſe the merchant gives 
riſe to conventions, affairs, ſpecies of property, 
methods of acquiring, and relations of which we 
could not otherwiſe ſpeak. It is alſo requilite 
that judgment be given ſpeedily, and without 
too many formalities. Long diſcuſſions turn the 
merchant to an infinity of other affairs, in which 
he ought never to be interrupted without ne- 
ceſſity. 

The proſperity of commerce requires, that 
great accuracy ſhould be ſhown in returning 
ſums of money lent at the preciſe time they 
are due. The laws ought therefore to give a 
creditor all the facility poſſible, for conſtraining 
the debtor to pay as he ought, For encou- 
raging men againſt the fear of bankruptcies, and 
maintaining the ſpirit of confidence, it is pro- 
per to guard rigorouſly againſt fraudulent bank- 
ruptcies, and not to ſuffer the national good 
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faith to be tarniſhed with impunity. They 
ſhould alſo, with the ſame view, make regulations 
which tend to engage children to make ſatisfac- 
tion for their fathers who die inſolvent. They 
might be deprived of certain advantages, and 
declared incapable of certain employments, if 
they did not reimburſe their fathers debts. 

In order to ſucceed in ſettling upon ſolid 
foundations, the publick confidence, we muſt 
maintain in a nation a ſpirit of order and ceco- 
nomy which ſupports commerce, and without 
which it will not be flow in its declenſion. This 
is the fifth and laſt conſideration of Legiſlation 
for favouring commerce. 
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CONSIDERATION v. 
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Maintain the Spirit of Order, Labour, and Ca. 
ü nomy, which ſupports Commerce. 


HE commerce of a nation is its power | 


when it is accompanied with a ſpirit of 
order, labour, and ceconomy. In all parts of 
life there muſt be much order, for preſerving 
and augmenting eſtates. Every man who keeps 
not exact accounts of what he poſſeſſes, and 
what he owes, who does not regulate his ac- 
counts regularly at certain times, muſt be in 
danger of diſſipating his fortune. He never 
knows how to proportion his expence to the ſtate 


of his affairs, he muſt leave his debts to accu- 


mulate, he knows not what may embaraſs him, 
and he often finds himſelf upon the brink of 
ruin, at a time that he expected no ſuch matter. 
But if this Spirit of order is very beneficial in 
all kinds of life, it is more particularly fo in 
commerce. The affairs of merchants are more 


complicated than thoſe of other people. The 


ſtate of their fortune is ſubje& to a thouſand 
unforeſeen events. Without much attention 


they would be ignorant of their own ſituation, 
and 
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and not be able to accommodate their views and 
their projects. In one word, there glides into 
their affairs frightful diſorder, which it would 
be impoſſible to endure, and which in the end 
would overturn the moſt opulent houſes. 

Thus, in order to prevent the misfortune of 
merchants, it is proper to force them by very 
ſevere laws to keep their books in good order, 
ſo that they may never have in their affairs either 
obſcurity or confuſion. For the more eaſily 
attaining this end, it would be very advantage- 
ous to give children in the colleges the principal 
lights on the manner of keeping and regulating 
accounts. By theſe means the apprenticeſhips 


to commerce would become ſhorter and leſs 


expenſive for the fathers of families. It would 


ſpread among the merchants of a nation a ſpirit 


of order, which would diminiſh the number of 
bankruptcies, and attract the confidence of 
There muſt alſo in commerce be much fru- 


gality and ceconomy. With theſe qualities a 


{mall fund ſuffices for extending it. In effect, 
when a merchant is laborious and frugal, moſt 
of his profits accumulate, increaſe his capital, 
and aſſiſt him in undertaking the greateſt affairs. 
A nation of this character has a greater facility 
in extending her commerce from her frugality, 
permitting her to be contented with ſmall profits, 
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and to ſell her merchandize cheap, obtaining 
thereby a preference to other commercial nations, 
who conſume more themſelves, and labour leſs. 
It is by this means that we have ſeen many ſtates 
ſucceed in carrying their commerce to a moſt 
high degree of proſperity and ſplendor. Such 
were the Phenicians, the antient inhabitants of 
Marſeilles, and the Dutch. 
Neceſſity or a bad foil, which gives living 
to but few—laws made againſt luxury—the 
mediocrity of the fortunes of individuals—the 
ſimplicity of the manners of thoſe in the govern- 
ment, and the education of youth, all theſe may 
give birth to a ſpirit of œconomy, which agrees 
with commerce. Indeed when the time comes 
that the nation has enriched herſelf with com- 
merce, it is difficult to maintain this ſpirit of 
ceconomy. It is to be feared that thoſe who 
have amaſſed much wealth by traffick, will think 
no more of labouring but of enjoying, and 
plunging themſelves in delicacies; a fatal ex- 
ample which may bring on many others, and at 
laſt deſtroy the ſpirit of commerce. Legiſlation 
muſt therefore attach itſelf with all its force to 
prevent ſuch a revolution, To this end would 
particularly anſwer the laws which tend to divide 
fortunes, and prevent the re-union of many 
eſtates in one family; we have already had occa- 


ſion of ſpeaking on this ſubject. In favour 
| of 
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of this arrangement, we ſhould know that each 


poſſeſſed wealth enough for being in a ſtare of 
undertaking ſomething, and that on the other 
fide, no perſon ſhould have enough for enabling 
him to renounce induſtry, With a view to pre- 
ſerving this ſpirit of commerce, it is proper to 
place it in honour. Care muſt be taken that 
trade is not deſpiſed by any other order. That 
no perſon ſhould regard it as beneath him, and 
that employments ſhould allow the exerciſe of it. 


If it was otherwiſe, each would be eager to make 
his fortune, with a view only of living after- 


wards more honourably, and purſuing commerce 


no more. From thence it comes by little and 


little, that luxury introduces itſelf, which gives 
a diſguſt at labour, and commerce falls entirely. 


It is time to put an end to this diſcourſe, 


which has encreaſed under the pen beyond what 


expected. Perhaps it may be found to exceed 
the bounds which theſe fort of memoirs ought to 
have. But the matter preſcribed, which em- 
braces the whole of political ceconomy, could 
not be curtailed into narrower limits, without 
being at the ſame time obliged to limit matters 
purely general. I am, nevertheleſs, far removed 
from the preſumption of believing that I have 
exhauſted the propoſed ſubject. On the con- 
trary, I doubt not that there remains many im- 


portant 
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portant conſiderations to be made. I ſincerely 
add, that I wiſh ſome other citizen, I will not 
ſay more zealous, or a greater lover of truth, 
but more enlightened, and better inſtructed than 
me, may propoſe a plan more worthy of being 
followed ; and I ſhould be the firſt to rejoice 
with the illuſtrious ſociety, of whom we cannot 
too much reſpect the great views, and the dect- 
fions which tend ſo completely to the higheſt 
welfare of our country. 
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Y legiſlation 1s not here meant, that which 
has for its object the bounding the wick- 
edneſs, and repreſſing the paſſions of mankind ; 
but that part of the ſupreme authority which 
tends to the greateſt welfare of the people, by 
throwing its views on all their wants, by anima- 
ting them to draw from the earth whatever it 
can produce, and by their own induſtry, as 
much as poſſible to ſupply the wants of others. 

Legiſlation is therefore the authority of the 
kgiſlator, or the ſyſtem of his regulation; and 
the ſpirit of legiſlation 1s, ſo to ſpeak the genius 
which preſides in his deciſions, . 2ing collective 
of the views, motives, and _=_= ples on which 
he dictated. 

The Spirit of Len differs not fun that 
of laws, which according to the illuſtrious Mon- 
teſquieu, is the knowledge and application of all 
the combinations which ought to be found in 
laws; the ſituation, climate, taſte, and genius 
of the inhabitants, the ſort of welfare of which 
they are ſuſceptible, the degree of proſperity to 
which they can arrive, and to which it ſeems 


ought to be limited. 
* Cc 2 | All 
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All the regulations of this legiſlation ought 
to tend to making the nation indep endant, and 
if poſſible, neceſſary to thoſe which ſurround it, 
and to making its alliance reſpectable. 

This legiſlation acts exteriorly by removing, 
or driving away from the country governed, 
whatever prudence permits or directs to be re. 
moved: And in the interior, for giving bicth to, 
animating and rewarding all meritorious induſtry, 
whether it has for its ooject the ſoil alone, or 
the materials which it produces; induſtry is 
without contradiction the moſt to be recom- 
mended, - and the moſt valuable, whether i 
works up foreign materials, to which it gives 
an higher price, and of courſe ſells among 
foreigners. But one of its fineſt functions, and 
at the ſame time the moſt difficult, is to hold an 
equal balance between the wants, and the means 
of providing for them; among all the orders of 
perſons which theſe wants and thoſe means 
intereſt : between cultivation and the arts, and 
in the ſame manner, between the divers orders 
of cultivators ; likewiſe, between them and the 
artizans; between thoſe who buy, and thoſe who 
fell; between thoſe who conſume and thoſe who 
labour; but above all, in preventing monopoly, 
which preſently renders itielf maſter of induſtry. 

The laws alone, however good and powertul 
chey may be, are nat ſufficient without the regu; 
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lations of a judicious police; as the paternal 
authority becomes inſufficient for the welfare cf 
a family, if it is not accompanied with an atten- 
tion and activity in furniſhing its wants. There 
is much truth in aſſuring the repoſe of a ſociety, 
by regulating the conduct of thoſe who compoſe 
it; there is much truth in maintaining order by 
Juſtice, calmneſs, and equality ; but there wants 
one eſſential point, which is to take care to occupy 
uſefully, the leiſure of men, and direct their views 
to labour, at the ſame time that we eſcape the 
works of idleneſs, and procure both to others 
and ourſelves, abundance and eafe of life. 


There is among divers free nations, a muni- 
cipal legiſlation, which derogates much from the 
views of a ſuperior legiſlation ; it ought only to 
take care in the diſtricts, of the execution of 


tegulations, and enter into the details in which 
the ſuperior cannot enter. 


But in the ſubject which we have to treat of, 
it is a queſtion, evidently of ſuperior legiſlation, 
that can alone ſupport efficaciouſly, the important 
views which are exhibited. We may conſider 
directly the objects, for determining after- 
wards with the more knowledge, what ought to 
be the ſpirit. The queſtion will preſent us with 
the relative connections, and in the order that 
ought to be followed. | 
Cc 3 Let 
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Let us trace this chain with a rapid eye; 
for ſeeing the immediate union of the objects 
which compoſe it, after which we may fathom 
it with the greater facility. 

 AcrIcuLTURE gives birth to all the materials 
neceſſary and indiſpenſable ro our wants, com- 
prizing the animal products which furniſh 
nouriſhment to man, cloathing and habitation 
and to his lands manure, by which he re-ani- 
mates his exhauſted ſoils. 

PoevLATI1ON gives arms to till the land, and 
induſtrious hands to all the arts; ſhe furniſhes 
in the number of ſubjects geniuſes, capable of 
divers views, that turn themſelves to different 
objects; ſome proper for furniſhing plans, and 
others—who ſeem to be born for directing and 

perfecting the execution. 
The Ars in general, by exertions of induſtry, 
enoble materials, turning them to a thouſand 
different uſes, which gives them a value much 
ſuperior to what they would otherwiſe have. 


MANUFACTURES include the moſt uſeful arts, 
after thoſe which give livelihood, and the moſt 
real and preſſing wants; the rich eſtabliſhments, 
without which commerce languiſhes, attract men, 
becauſe they confer opulence; and it is thus 
that manufactures are rendered ſo precious to 2 
ſtate, by thoſe able miniſters who found, or 
ſuſtain them. 
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ComMERce exports all the products of nature 
and art, it gives a circulation, without interrup- 
tion to the wealth, and conveniencies which 
induſtry gives birth to. 

Theſe objects are fo contiected togetlier, that 
it is not every ſtate that can poſleſs itſelf en- 
tirely of only one, all are, nevertheleſs, relative 
and ſubordinate to agriculture, as their mother : 
theſe combinations, gradations, and this ſubor- 
dination, are ſimply explained, when the queſtion 
is underſtood. Agriculture, the capital object, 
is that on which all the others ought to depend. 
Population, arts, manufactures, and commerce, 
other intereſting objects, but ſubſidiary, and 
ſubordinate to the firſt, which a wiſe legiſlation 
ought to favour, as the indiſpenſable canals for 
expanding its fruits. When theſe divers objects 
are favoured to the degree of their merit, they 
join the aſeful and the agreeable to the xeceſſary, 
and operate in the ſtate by an happy circulation, 
the greateſt proſperity of which its poſition is 

What a moſt important work is that of legiſ- 
lation, for diſtinguiſhing and fulfilling theſe 
various ends ! Carrying to the higheſt poſſible 
degree of luſtre and favour, the firſt of the arts; 
procuring to a country, which this legiſlation 
governs, all the neceſſary arts, and ſome of the 
agreeable ones, in a juſt proportion, relative to 
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the local fituation, to the manners of the in- 
habitants, and to the wiſe views which corre& 
them. Strengthening one kind without exhauft. 
ing the other. Giving an impartial favour to 
all, according to the degree of utility which 
each yields to the inhabitants of a city, to the 
inhabitants of a province, to the inhabitants of 
an entire nation : taking care that the materials 
of the ſoit are manufactured, that thoſe from 
abroad do not rival them in commerce. When | 
the people abound in proportion to induſtry ; 
and above all, when agriculture, which ſupports 
the artizan, the manufacturer, the merchant, 
the ſoldier, the magiſtrate; and the ſovereign 
is benefitted by an eaſy conſumption, or an 
advantageous exportation. Theſe objects ap- 
proach each other, and all are worthy the moſt 
ſerious attention, they offer us a table of that 
which is great and intereſting in legiſlation. 
Underſtanding theſe well, muſt produce a vigi- 
lant legiſlation—philoſophical and always active. 
We may prove that agriculture ought to 
be protected and encouraged for itſelf, and 
we hall enquire how population, the arts, ma- 
nufactures, and commerce, ought to be favoured, 
relatively to agriculture, that is to ſay, for ren- 
dering it the moſt flouriſhing. 
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That Agriculture ought to be encouraged and 
favoured on its own Account, 


Griculture is inconteſtibly the baſe of all 
the eſtabliſhments, the firſt and moſt 
eſſential of all, ſince no other can proſper unleſs 
aſſured of ſubſiſtence, abundance, and a good 
market of its productions. Agriculture ought 
to precede population; as the feaſt ought to pre- 
cede the arrival of the gueſts. It ought to pre- 
cede the arts and manufactures, as nouriſhment 


ought to precede labour; becauſe the ſcarcity 
or dearneſs gives too high a price to work. It 
ought to precede commerce, becauſe circulation 
cannot have place, if there are obſtruction in 


the principles, or in the firſt views; becauſe 


commerce cannot proſper when theſe operations 
are not in the heart of abundance, which eaf:s 
the expences of ſalaries, c. Cc. 

Sully, to make ir flouriſh in France, would 
have only ploughmen and ſhepherds. One of 
his favourite maxims was, that tillage and paſ- 
turage were the two breaſts of the ſtate. He 

regarded 
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regarded agriculture as the baſe of its power, 
the ſupport of its grandeur, the ſource of the 
publick good. 

The reſpective value of provinces is meaſured 
by the abundance of their productions ; and it 
has been ſaid eloquently, that fields covered with 
ears of corn are the ſource of viftories F. It may 
be ſaid with more certainty and truth, that it is 
in fortunate fields that induſtry, the mother of 
arts is ſown. 

Sully who, with the heart of a citizen, had the 
foul of a philoſopher, preferred the products of 
the ſoil, which could not cafily be raviſhed from 
him, to conqueſts, which excite reſentment and 
jealouſy. He gave the firſt attention to products 
which enſured the liberty of the people, which 
placed foreigners in a ſort of dependence, as 
the want of the firſt neceſſary gives a depen- 


dence on foreigners, when they can either furniſn 


or refuſe. This product of the land cannot be 
taken off, but to the profit of the inhabitants, 
by a traffic more advantageous ; in the place of 
which, the product of the arts and manufactures 
may perhaps be carried off by the artifices of 
rivals, and paſs away with the artiſts in all the 
countries of the world. 


From hence we ſhould remember, that agri- 


n is the firſt of arts, becauſe it has for 3 its 
object 
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object materials of the firſt neceſſity; the firſt 
office of a good legiſlation is to give it all atten- 
tion, protection, and favour, of which it is 
worthy by its nature, and its influence on the 
reſt. 
The ſcience æconomical government (ſays an 
enlightened author, M. Thomas) is properly the 
ſcience of the ſtate; the adminiſtration of the finan- 
ces is merely mechanical. Or the method of pre- 
ſerving the wealth which the ceconomical ſcience 
produces. It is that which penetrates to the ſource 
of riches, that which gives birth, which aug- 
ments, diſtributes, and directs the progreſs. 


I. Tillage, that firſt employment of man, 
being the foundation of all others; the plough- 
men form a precious claſs, which ought to have 
privileges of their own. The great ought to 
think that they cannot do without the labourer, 
but the labourer can eaſily ſubſiſt without them. 
Humanity and the general intereſt concurs, to 
make one feel the neceſſity of guarding their 
preſervation. Nevertheleſs, we may add here, 


and perhaps repeat it when we ſpeak on popu- 


lation, thar in almoſt all the countries of the 
world they are not enough attentive to this. 
How many women and children periſh for want 
of experienced midwives, that are well inſtructed 


in their buſineſs. How many fathers and mothers 
of 
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of families, young and robuſt men, who die for 
want of aſſiſtance in medicine, or fall into 2 
languor at the end of a malady, of which it 
would have been eaſy to have cured them, had 
they had aſſiſtance in time! How many others 
die maimed for want of a ſurgeon! How many 
are carried off in the country by epidemical 
diſtempers, before they are oppoſed by ſalutary 
remedies! It has been complained of in divers 
countries, of the efforts which have been made 
in vain, to ſtop the progreſs of diſtempers among 
animals. 


II. The firſt mark of attention or favour 
which Legiſlation can give to agriculture is, 
to "give credit and do honour to this art. 
Without ſervilely imitating the Chineſe ; with- 
out labouring with his own hands, like the 
emperor of that vaſt ſtate, without creating 
mandarins from this order of the people, the 
chief of a ſtate might animate by efficacious 
means, the country-life, reward their labours, 
and the application of thoſe who can employ 
them with ſucceſs. 


III. We may protect the art of agrict.ture, 
by favouring all that extend the knowledge, 
elevate the taſte, excite the practice, facilitate the 
progreſs, either by the domeſtic education, by 

| ſchools, |] 
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ſchools, or academical exerciſes, and by books. 
By companies mixed, of philoſophers, and 
practicians, by offices eſtabliſhed for information 
animating and recompenſing all the under- 
takings proper for giving birth to it, or for 
perfecting ſome branch relative to agriculture, 
fome zealous citizens ſpread in the different 
diſtricts, for watching over that which paſſes ; 
and what would do better ſtill, for preſiding in 
ſome manner at the eſſays which are made by 
divers individuals, and for giving an account to 
the office, or to the companies formed for theſe 
objects. All that can be ſaid on this head, 
conſiſts in two truths ; one that the good-will of 
individuals, laborious and enlightened, ought to 
be the firſt mover of unequal work ; the other, 
that this good-will becomes almoſt uſeleſs, if it 
is not aided and ſuccoured by a wile Legiſ- 
lation, 


IV. If there were ſchools of practice, in 
which maſters well choſen, and directed by 
ſimple and judicious books, for exerciſing youth 
on uncultivated lands, but ſuſceptible of im- 
provement ; we ſhould ſoon diſcoyer how many 
ſavage and neglected tracts of land, might have 
their nature changed in good hands; theſe light 
eſſays would prove to the eye, though in ſmall, 
che grzat advantages of improvements; ſu: ceſs 

2 would 
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would inſpire a taſte in the communities, the 
landholders, and all thoſe who have vaſt lands 
waſte, or only neglected. 


V. The matter of improvement has already 
been placed in full day, and preſented as one 
of the richeſt mines that can be diſcovered; a 
mine capable of peopling and enriching a ſtate 
inſtead of which, thoſe of Mexico and Peru, are 
made only to depopulate, and corrupt the man- 
ners. Thus the great Sully, that miniſter of 
profound underſtanding, heſitated not to propoſe 
rewards to thoſe who brought into value uncul- 
tivated lands. If the greateſt riches are from 
fertile ſoils ; the riches remaining, if I may uſe 
the expreſſion, in the mine are thoſe of badly 
cultivated or waſte foils. It is on this point that 
a wiſe Legiſlation ought to exert itſelf ; not with 
an air of authority, as if it treſpaſſed on liberty, 
or diſpoſed of the patrimonies or wealth of 
ſubjects; but with that gracious and paternal 
air, which bends ſo eaſily moſt determined 
minds, by ſhewing them the adyantages, and 
offering the means of acquiring them. 

One of the greateſt evils of humanity is to be 
enchained by habit. It is very difficult ta regard 
as an evil what we have at all times ſeen; as 


the moſt excellent things would be no longer 
ſuch, if preſent every day. It is by the ſtrings 
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of humanity that we muſt vanquiſh the mind, in 
order to get the better of this weakneſs of the 
common people. Wherever the waſtes, heaths, 
and commons have legal proprietors, there ought 
to be a free diſtribution; a legiſlation equally 
juit and prudent cannot, nor would conſtrain 
the will: but it may be enlightened by repre- 
ſentations, and gained by encouragements ; by 
a freedom from the tenths, and other taxes, 
during a number of years; by aſſiſting thoſe 
who build on theſe new lands, with a view of 
improving them, with ſums at low intereſt, or 
even without any intereſt, for enabling them to 
ſupport the firſt expences, by the example of 
the communities, who have confiderably amelio- 
rated their eſtates by ſuch means; the augmen- 
tation of rents which is procured by the ſimple 
encloſure of lands of a good quality; the 
recompences to thoſe who eſtabliſh new domains; 
a premium to thoſe who build a new plough ; 
who plant a wood of ſo many acres, where woods 
are ſcarce : theſe means and others to be framed, 
according to circumſtances, would inſenſibly 
level all difficulties, 


VI. It has been thought, that ſome lands 
poſſeſſed by communities, which formerly be- 


longed to individuals, were then much better 
cultivated ; this muſt have been from a ſparing 


of 
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of expences, when the return was only the pay. 
ment of a rent, and when great and expenſive 
works are to be done; the lands ought to change 
hands for the general good, but this ſhould be 
effected only by invitations, councils, and en- 
couragements. 


VII. There 1s an excellent practice introduced 
at Zurich, by a company eſtabliſhed there a fey 
years ago, under the name of Lovers or Es. 
quirers into Nature. They publiſh one year x 
liſt of rural queſtions, upon which the moſt 
enlightened cultivators are invited to reflec, 
and to furniſh in writing their thoughts, which 
they are to ſend to the ſecretary two months 
before the ſolemn aſſembly, which pronounce 
6n the merit of their labours. This is not all; 
theſe ſame farmers (choſen without doubt from 
the countrymen of the canton) are received and 
honourably placed in that afſembly, are invited 
to defend or explain among them what they 
think right; the ſecretary collects the reſolu- 
tion, after which the preſident, according to the 
deliberation of the ſociety, diſtributes to thok 
who are firſt in merit, the premiums propoſed, 
with euloges, and thanks to all. Soon after they 
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print the regiſter of what paſſed, the names of 
the countrymen who received marks of honour, 


and new queſtions for the following year. It is 
difficult to think how much this wiſe and 


patriotic inſtitution inflames the minds who de- 

fire to do well, with a thirſt of knowledge, and 

of rendering themſelves uſeful to their country; 

what emulation, and what harmony it ſpreads 

among all orders of the people]! This mixture 

of magiſtrates, eccleſiaſtics, of philoſophers, and 

plain farmers, which preſents no other authority 

than that of reaſon, and the common intereſt, 

is perhaps the beſt remedy that could ever have 

been employed for drawing the people from the 
prejudices which attach them to the practice 

of abuſes, and the ſuperſtitions of their fathers ;- 
and alſo the beſt means of placing perſons of a 

ſuperior rank, in a ſituation of profiting as much 

as poſſible of the ſimple good ſenſe of the people, 
and of giving the countrymen a taſte of their 
views and principles, without any violence. 


VIIT. The communities, above all thoſe of 
the villages, have almoſt always vaſt lands in 
common, which they are not in a ſtate of im- 
proving, by undertaking works which demand 
much conduct and great expences. Theſe enter- 
prizes demand rich individuals, that are capable 
of executing them completely, It may be 
| "f aſſerted 
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aſſerted, without derogating from the rights of 
communities, or of individuals of this character, 
that taking to heart the forming improvements 
new and expenſive—undertaking to eſtabliſh 
new grafſes——watering dry lands ;—cultivating 
the vaſt heaths ;——eftabliſhing woods where 
forges are wanting z—»—above all, in drain 
marſhes, and contributing thereby to the fruit- 
fulneſs and ſalubrity of a diſtrict: an attentive 
legiſlation gains much, and procures a very great 
welfare in facilitating the means, by advances, 
privileges, or encouragements. 

IX. The rights of commonage in certain 
places, and in general, in corn countries, ſubject 
to paſturage after the crop, are very inconve- 
nient. This fatal ſervitude, gives ſhackles and 
an almoſt invincible obſtacle to the liberty of 
arrangements which require a good ceconomy, 
and continue to render them languid and imper- 
fe, till they are totally freed from ſuch rights; 
by giving each perſon a full power over his own 
land. Thefe means are the only ones that can 
correct the want of more graſs in proportion to 
the arable; by which an augmentation would 


at once be made in the quantity of grain, forage, 
and cattle. 


X. Eſtates of too great extent are evidently 
ſubject to be neglected, and badly cultivated. 
Ss Js 
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An hundred acres divided among ten proprietors, 
will render perhaps double what it did before; 
by this means there would be ten cultivators 
inſtead of one; more hands and more cultivation, 
more cattle, and conſequently more manure. 
The ſingle example of the Roman, who after 
having given two thirds of his eſtate in dower 
to two daughters, remained on the third, with 
equal ſucceſs, ſhould be a proof continually be- 
fore our eyes. Thus, as the diviſion of great 
eſtates, or of great tracts of land, muſt neceſ- 
farily augment the number of men, and the 
products of the lands cultivated, all ſeigniors of 
fiefs, and in general, all who repreſent Legiſla- 
tion, do great good by facilitating the diviſion. 
This being ſo, it was a defect, or an error in 
our fathers, to allow of uncultivated lands, 
which are often ſo great, when they certainly 
had the power of dividing eſtates. 


XI. In all countries where the cultivator 
cannot have a reaſonable return for his expences, 
he will ſlacken them and his labours; he will 
intereſt himſelf leſs in cultivation, which muſt 
diminiſh, and with it, whatever 1s thereby ſup- 
ported, If the labourer enjoys not eaſe, he 
cannot procure it for others ; his miſery can 
never produce abundance, nor any ſpecies of 
proſperity ; he cannot but be diſguſted with his 
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art, without depriving ſomebody of a part of 
their neceſſaries. For to be at eaſe he muſt ſell 
his corn to advantage, and for that end he muſt 
be as free as poſſible. . We cannot 
* too often, (ſays the author of the Eulogy 
4 on M. de Sully) what an abundance flows from 
« the liberty of commerce in corn; by this in 
« the time of Sully, France became the 
« of Europe; ſhe enjoyed this advantage under 
tc the reigns of Henry IV. of Lewis XIII. and 
« in the firſt years of Lewis XIV. and it is 
e certain, that the rich products of grain, while 
* the price was high, have diminifhed five 
« fixths.” The reaſon of which is, that KM 
Colbert, for favouring manufactures, prohibited 
the exportation of corn in 1661, that the ſub- 
ſiſtence of his workmen being at a low price, 
the price of the workmanſhip might be cheaper 
than among foreigners. The price of grain 
which had been often at 25 livres, fell to 7, 8, 
9, or 10 livres. Cultivation immediately dimi- 
niſhed. In bad years the products did not equal 
the expences. Much was therefore abandoned; 
by little and little the country was depopulated; 
and France, which had produced 70 millions of 
ſeptiers, ſcarcely produces 40 millions at preſent ?. 


t Remarques ſur les avantages & les deſavantages 
de la France, & de la Grande * par rapport au 


commerce, &c, 
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England who, in the middle of the laſt century, 
received into her ports, and in her markets, a 
very conſiderable quantity of French corn, has 
changed her face, ſhe has converted her com- 
mons, and her uncultivated heaths into fertile 
corn-fields, or rich paſtures; aur ESPECIALLY 
SINCE 1689, THE APOCHA OF THE RICH HARs 
v8STS OF ENGLAND, the premiums on the expor- 
tation of grain were inſtituted, of 5 s. a quarter 
for wheat, (the quarter makes one fifth of a ton, 
or 24 Paris buſhels) and 2 5s. 64. for oats, pay- 
able when the exportation is made in Zxgliſh 
ſhips, of which the ſeamen are two thirds na- 
tional. It is inconceivable what proſperity this 
wiſe and happy deliberation has been the ſource 
of. In ſpite of the fears of the manufacturers, 
and the merchants of raiſing the price of grain 
in the markets, which woulu always raiſe that 
of labour with it; it has been proved, that in 
the courſe of the 64 years that have paſſed from 
1689 to 1752, the price of wheat has diminiſhed 
85. 24. a quarter, which can only be accounted 
for by an increaſe of culture, animated and en- 
couraged by the bounty; beſides which, for the 
expences of two or three hundred thouſand 
pounds ſterling a year, this facrifice has been 
worth to England one million five hundred thou. 
ſand pounds ſterling annually. We may feel what 
2 prodigious effect has been brought about by the 
Dd 3 emulation 
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emulation this has occaſicned, ſince, inſtead of 


buying corn, as ſhe was forced to do towards 
the middle of the laſt century, ſhe has placed 


-herſelf in a ſtate of ſelling three fourths * of her 


crops without danger of wanting her{elf. This 
culture has increaſed at the ſame time that ſhe 
has greatly multiplied her cattle, her manure, 
her population, her marine, and the riches of 
her commerce. This parallel of the ſtate of 
France, funk by preventing exportation, with 
that of England, who dates her grandeur from 
the day ſhe granted a bounty, ſeems deciſive in 
favour of liberty in the commerce of grain; and 
fhould direct the conduct of Legiſlation ; which 
may alſo diſcover the great difference between an 
iſle powerful in her marine, through all the coun. 
tries of the world; and of ſtates deprived of that 
great ſupport, though more conſiderable in land 
and producing grain in greater abundance, but 
acting on different principles, ſuch as will never 
ſucceed in animating agriculture, without an 
aſſurance of an advantageous market, and 
that can only be hoped for in liberty of ex- 
portation z it muſt be fought in the number 
of conſumers. Either export or conſume. The 
truth of this maxim cannot be conteſted ; the 
alternative is indiſpenſable. There muſt either 

be 
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be a liberty without ſhackles, or an interior 
conſumption by a number of inhabitants, pro- 


portioned to the means of nouriſhing them. 
Without this, the cultivators will always ſay, if 

you will let us have neither the one nor the other 
of theſe reſources, for what purpoſe ſhould we 
increaſe the fatigue of our labours? We ſhall 
take care not to extend our culture; crops the 
moſt abundant will be but a burthen to us, and 
lower the price of our grain, and the increaſe of 
expences, without any hope of recovering, Some 
one has ſaid, ſtop the export of cloth, and manufac- 
tures are ruined. Let us follow this idea in other 
points. There are two great conſiderations, 
which the Legiſlation of a country on the con- 
tinent, and diſtant from the ſea, ſhould balance; 
the fear of ſcarcity in bad years, with the fear of 
abundance without a market, or without a profit- 
able confumption. In truth, to calm the firſt, 
by proving from fact, that ſcarcity is infinitely 
more rare in countries when liberty in the com- 
merce of corn ſupports and encourages agricul- 
ture. It is alleged, for example, that in 1709, 
the ſeptier of wheat was worth in France 100 
livres, while in England it was worth only 43 
livres. That in the famine of 1603, 1694, 
wheat was cheaper in England than in France, 
although exportation had been eſtabliſhed bur 
three or four years. 
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When there is a fear that the augmenting 
grain will ſink the price, to the prejudice of the 
farmer, legiſlation has two reſources ; the one to 
prevent the entry of foreign corn, in proportion 
as good culture augments the products; the 
other to increaſe population, by divers means 
which we ſhall indicate. 


Before we quit this article, we ſhould ſee the 
difference between two kinds of exportation, 
which have been confounded, thoſe of things tq 
which no new value can be given by labour, 
ſuch as corn, and materials which cannot be 
manufactured. Thus, under the reign of queen 
Elizabeth, the exportation of wool was prevented; 
from thence the manufactures and arts increaſed 
the number of men; and the exportation of 
corn alſo permitted the ſame augmentation, by 
the immenſe profits which were opened to cul- 
tivation. It is therefore clear, that all raw ma- 
terials which may be further wrought, ſhould be 
kept at home, until they have acquired, by the 
labour of the inhabitants, all the value of which 
they are ſuſceptible ; while thoſe which cannot 
receive this increaſe of value ought to be ex- 
ported, or employed as ſoon as poſſible, in 
being converted into money or other valuables, 
labouring by new expences to procure new 


products. 
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XII. Monopoly in general is one of the 
plagues of commerce, and ought to be leſs 


tolerated in the commerce of corn than in 
any other; for the evil makes numerous men 
ſuffer for the avarice and avidity of a ſingle one. 
If a country ever wants corn, it muſt be ſure 
to experience the evils or fears of a famine; a 
wiſe legiſlation ſhould neglect nothing for pre- 
venting, or for breaking through this odious 
monopoly, if it is formed. I know not any 
caſe in which it can be favourable to agriculture ; 
but it is inconteſtible, that it can never be a 
legitimate means of advancing it. Beſides, it is 
not common for cultivators to practiſe it, ſince 
at molt, if ſome one among them had a great 
extent, enough of land for forming conſiderable 
granaries, accumulated from his crops, it could 
no otherwiſe be a monopoly, than by collecting 
the corn by purchaſe of many little farmers. 
In this cafe, there would be imminent danger 
of their being in a neceſſity of re-purchaſing 
their own corn at a higher price. But commonly 
is by men of another order, who make an illicit 
trade of buying from the farmers, who are 
obliged to ſell at a low price, which brings on 

an extreme neceſſity. 
Sovereigns prevent theſe extremities, ſo afflict- 
ing to their ſubjects, by paternally forming 
publick granaries, or magazines of the ſtate, 
which 
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which favour the labourer, by diſſipating terrors, 
often mere panics, which run before their real 
wants, when the common price of the markets 
paſſes the medium which the ſtate judges proper 
for all. But theſe eſtabliſhments degenerate en- 
tirely, or rather turn againſt their deſign, when, 
inſtead of filling theſe magazines with the ſuper. 
fluity of abundant years, they buy annually in 
the name of the prince the product of lands; 
and more till, in obliging the ſubjects to ſell to 
the intendants at a price they fix, which prevents 
them from drawing the greateſt advantage from 
their crops, by freely chooſing the time when 
to ſell, either to the merchants or others, freely, 
This is the conduct followed by the admini- 
ſtrators of the Pope's revenue in the apoſtolic 
chamber, and which js the cauſe of the total 
declenſion of agriculture in the eccleſiaſtical ſtate, 
and to the entire diſcouragement of the cultiva- 
tors, in ſpite of the fecundity of the earth; as 
is obſerved by Mr. Addiſon in his travels through 
Tah, written in fo enlightened a manner, with 
fo much truth and judgment. This article is 
the ſame in all monopolies, and is at all times 
the moſt unjuſt, and contrary to the political 
health, ſince, inſtead of tending ſuccour to the 
people in their miſery, by lowering the price, 
er by largeſies, it only — che "ng 
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ſelling dear what they forced the people to ſell 
at the loweſt price. 

In conſidering the publick granaries, formed 
by ſovereigns, or by cities, or communities un- 
der their common inſpection, they are, it is true, 
deſigned as a gracious precaution againſt the 
fears and miſeries of real famine; nevertheleſs, 
the Exgliſb, who always freely recur to the ſource 
and principles of things, appear abſolutely to 
neglect ſuch fort of means. Leave, ſay 
« they, to other nations, an inquietude on the 
„ means of eſcaping famine, and thoſe ſudden 
« and exceſſive changes in the price of corn, 
« always occaſioned by the fear, rather than the 
« reality of the ſcarcity. Inſtead of numerous 
« and vaſt granaries, let our reſources and pre- 
« yentives be, vaſt plains covered with corn. 
Our crops are come to be without bounds, 
« and our farmers to be ſure of a conſumption. 
It is a new mine more precious and certain 
« than thoſe of America.” This ſyſtem has been 
certainly the cauſe of the grandeur of England. 
A country of 40 millions of acres, whereof the 
third was in commons, which have been incloſ- 
ing without intermiſſion, and of which the waſte 
part has doubled the income; an opulent iſland 
which every inſtant ſends forth a multitude of 
ſhips, for exporting her ſuperfluity, and bringing 
back all that is neceſſary to her, Such a ſtate 

Can 
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can with difficulty be imitated in the conduct 
which ſhe holds, and in the principles which ſhe 
adopts, relatively to ſo flouriſhing a ſituation. 
It is for each ſtate to meaſure its legiſlation, 
and in particular, the rural laws upon circum- 
ftances which are proper. Nevertheleſs, the 
maxims of Exgland, and the prodigious ſucceſs 
of her politics, are an excellent leſſon for other 
people, in proving to them by the moſt happy 
experiments, that abundance is augmented by 
cultivation, the moſt rich and the leaſt perilous 
of all granaries : that agriculture ought to be 
encouraged and favoured for its own fake, and 
that the office the moſt noble of legiſlation, in 
this reſpect is, to give its firſt attention and firſt 
favour to the means of aſſuring abundance of 
this firſt neceſſary, which in the privileged po- 
fition in which Switzer/and, our dear country 
finds itſelf, may fecure its dependance and its 
repoſe ; augment her population, and at the ſame 
time her power and credit; increaſe her proſpe- 
rity by the riches of induſtry, of which agri- 
culture is without contradiction the firſt mover. 
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Of Population relative to Agriculture. 


State is eſteemed powerful by reaſon of the 
number of men it poſſeſſes; above all, if, 
for maintaining her interior liberty, ſhe is called 
to give aſſiſtance to her neighbours, in caſe of 
attack ; or for the maintenance of her luſtre and 
her reputation, ſhe gives regular troops to foreign 
princes, in virtue of her alliances: in ſuch a 
poſition, that which becomes the power of the 
ſtate is, a proper proportion of the number of 
thoſe who cultivate the earth, of thoſe who 
manufacture its divers products, and of thoſe 
who trade in them. As that which makes the 
real power is the good uſe of the land, the 
diſtribution well underſtood of people in cities, 
towns, and the country ; that of all the employ- 
ments of ſociety z the repartition of labour in 
each claſs; and the ſame of the products and 
advantages which are reaped from them. 
Although this proportion depends on an infi- 
nity of combinations, and may be altered by a 
great number of fartuitous caſes, it ia from their 
tas. of 
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arrangement, and the connection between them, 
that the wiſe politician compoſes a ſyſtem for 
preventing the introduction of diſorders, of 


which one only may have an influence upon the 


ſources of life, and the publick felicity. 

A country may contain more inhabitants than 
it can nouriſh, or employ with the productions 
of its own foil; “but a people that depends 
&« not on itſelf, at leaſt for the neceſſaries of 
« life, all powerful as it may be, has a power 
« but poorly founded, precarious, and which 
« will in time be reduced to the value of its 
« lands.“ 

We have ſeen already that population is 
ſubordinate to agriculture, if ſhe would precede 
it without peril, ſhe ought at leaſt to do it by 
degrees. It is equally neceſſary for ſeconding 
by labour, and recompenſing by the profits 
which are procured from conſumption. In 
proportion to the improvements of huſbandry, 
or to the deſign of improvements, the number 
of cultivators muſt be augmented, without 
which the work would fail, or at leaſt be executed 
at an expence that would abſorb the profits. 

If the works are not done by the inhabitants 
of the place, workmen muſt neceſſarily come 
from gther parts of the country, or from abroad. 
In the firſt caſe, at leaſt when the work laſts not 
among them, being only for a ſeaſon, this re- 
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moval is an evil, becauſe it makes a void, and 
a ceſſation from labour in one part of the coun- 
try, for carrying it to another. Thus the vigo- 
rous may go to harveſt in the corn countries, 
when they have none at home, and the labourers 
may work in the vineyard at their leiſure time. 
But if the work requires a total removal, it muſt 
be prejudicial, for there is ſcarce any diſtrict in 
the canton, that cannot employ uſefully, all its 
people, in works which would ſuffer in their 
abſence. 


If it is indiſpenſably neceſſary to have work- 
men for cultivating, it is not leſs eſſential to 
have conſumers in proportion to the products of 
the cultivation-——becauſe, without theſe the price 
muſt fall to nothing, which would occaſion the 
abandoning thoſe works, which produced the 
augmentation. We muſt therefore ſuppoſe a 
real depopulation—ceaſe to recommend the 
efforts which tend to augment crops—or adopt 
new means for augmenting the number of 
mouths that ought to conſume. 
If agriculture being perfected, attracts and 
favours population, it is not leſs true, that po- 


pulation augmented, no leſs extends and perfects 
agriculture, Deſcartes ſaid, give me matter and 
motion, and I will make my world. And I may 
fay with more truth, give me land and men, and 
| I will 


& 
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T will create a new world, new induſtry, new 
diſcoveries, and new happineſs. 

Becauſe, wherever there is a concourſe of 
men, there will be the moſt emulation and 
rivalry, which always produce the greateſt ſuc- 
ceſs. 

Becauſe, where labour multiplies with wants 
and where we find a numerous people, want 
more ſtrongly ſolicits induſtry, by the acquiſi- 
tion of welfare which it procures, and by the 
ſhame with which indolence and poverty are 
covered. 

Becauſe that the augmentation of people 
obliges each to canton himſelf in that kind of 


occupation which agrees beſt with his talents, 


without his being diſtracted with the addition of 


ſome other kind, to which he might be forced 
by want, or a ſcarcity of people. 

Becauſe, wherever we find a great people; 
the ſeller, whoever he is, has always a happy 
market. | 

A numerous population furniſhes cultivators 
and conſumers, men of care, and men who pay 
for their exemption from care; rich proprietors, 
who make the neceſſary advances for producing 
improvements; farmers in a ſtate of inſuring 
rents; and day labourers for regular works 
It is to population that we muſt owe artizans, 

attracted by abundance ; merchants, who form 


3 
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enter prizes and ſpeculations; and manufacturers 
who eaſily find workmen at a low price. All 
theſe branches are connected in the intereſt 
of favouring agriculture, and augmenting the 
ſale of all its products. Nothing ſtands ſtill, 
nothing languiſhes in the midſt of a numerous 
people, where every one is active, and all cir- 
culates. But it is then that the arbiters of 
legiſlation are too wiſe to forget that agriculture, 
manufactures, and the arts, cannot proſper, 
particularly in an exact equilibrium, without 
population, and that cannot be ſuſtained without 


* agriculture, the firſt ſource of abundance, and 


powerful organ of the riches to which induſtry 
can give birth. 

Population is therefore ſubordinate to this firſt 
art, becauſe that its firſt utility is to ſtrengthen 
the claſs of cultivators, and after them all the 
other arts, in the number of ſubjects which ſhe 
procures, attracts induſtrious families, who give, 
or who ſuſtain the ſpirit of labour; it likewiſe 
attracts rich families in a ſtate of paying for the 
products of induſtry, and animating them by 
the price. 

But ſtates are not always, or at leaſt cannot be 
long in this point of luſtre. The body politick 
has its maladies, as well as the body natural; 
if it has its grandeur, it has alſo its declenſion; 
and it is a ſubje&t moſt worthy the continual 
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attention of thoſe who govern, for underſtand. 


ing the evil, its cauſes, and the remedies which 
ſhould be uſed. | 

The firſt object of this attention is to be cer- 
tain of the fact of depopulation ? Is it real? Is 
it conſiderable ? It 1s this that ſtrikes the eye at 
once after a plague, a war, or a famine, of 
which the ravages are felt by the leaſt attentive. 
Would you know exactly what is loſt ; what 
increaſe or decreaſe is ſucceſſively experienced by 
the ſtate ? They ſhould be numbered from time 
to time, for forming judgments of compariſon, 
and for this it ſeems very proper to have fixed 
epochas ; for inſtance, at leaſt every fifty years. 
For making this catalogue in a ſatisfactory 
manner, and truly uſeful, there ſhould be num- 
bered not only the men of each diſtrict; but 
alſo all that belongs to them, habitation, land, 
and cattle. With regard to the lands, they ſhould 
obferve in what proportion they are found with 
regard to men, mountains, and plains, lands 
cultivated with thoſe uncultivated, and divers 
forts of culture by themſelves. What parts of 
a country are the moſt healthy, the moſt peopled, 
and at the ſame time what parts might be im- 
proved, or rendered more healthy, by draining 
marſhes, by cutting down woods, or by break- 
ing up waſtes, It would be ſeen how popula- 
tion is connected with each ſpecies of culture, 


according 
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according as the one or the other predominates 
in the country; It would be obſerved, for ex- 
ample, where men perform the work of animals, 
the culture of the earth becomes an immenſe 
manufacture, and conſequently a ſource of po- 
pulation. It is obſerved in France, that the 
great quantity of vineyards, is one of the greateſt 
cauſes of the number of people; and they have 
remarked in England, that the augmentation of 
culture, ſubſtituted for commons and waſte 
paſtures, has ſenſibly multiplied the number of 
inhabitants. By the work which I propoſe, it 


would alſo be ſeen whiat proportion there is 


between the lands, and the divers ſorts of cattle; 
which ought to make improvements by their 
labour and their dung: Nor ought they to 


 hegle&t the roads, thoſe in particular which 


ſerve to facilitate culture, or to give a ſerious 
attention to the waters, to thoſe which may 
ſerve to tranſport things neceſſary to life and 
commerce, or for which they might be made to 


| ſerve, as has been done in France, by the admi- 


rable work of the royal canal of Languedoc, by 
that of Briare and others. They might alſo 
carry their views to the quality of the waters, 
whether minerals for baths, for dyeing manu- 
factures, Sc. for common drink, for that of 
cattle, and the watering of land. There might 


thus be gained, a full knowledge of the ſurface 
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of the ſoil, of its various uſes, and defects : they 
would know the number of men, and of animals 
which employ and nouriſh them; the number 
of houſes, and above all, relative to cultivation; 
the number of acres of each kind, vines, graſs, 
corn, wood, paſture, waſtes, and uncultivated 
lands, belonging to each city, borough, and com. 
munity. All this would conduct to the know. 
ledge of the conſumption, or exportation of 
divers products, in obſerving if the one or the 
other did not ſlowly abſorb fome ſpecies for 
repairing its own loſſes; ſuch as woods, or the 
contrary. Laſtly, there ſhould be exact tables 
of marriages, of baptiſms, of deaths, and emi- 
grations of each diſtri, and in diſtributing the 
inhabitants of a diftrict by claſſes, this intereſting 
point would be enlightened, and we ſhould know 
what kinds weakened themſelves, and what were 
ſtrengthened; with labourers, artizans, mer- 
chants, and ſoldiers, to what degree they en- 
creaſed or diminiſhed, the claſſes of arts and 
ſciences. The reſult of all theſe operations 
would procure for the chief of a ſtate, a com- 
plete and minute knowledge of the firength and 
weakneſs of the various parts; and of its popu- 
lation relatively to agriculture, and to all the 
other arts more or leſs neceſſary, to the proſ- 
perity of the publick, and of individuals. What 
utility would reſult from ſuch a work, if anno- 
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tations were ranged by the claſſes, and connected 
each with its object? What lights would it nat 
give for perfecting legiſlation ? But to keep to 
the article of which we treat, a catalogue made 
in the extent which I have propoſed, would 
diſcover not only the voids of population, but 
in what part of a country, and in what claſſes of 
the inhabitants this void was found. By the 
aſſiſtance of the annorations, it would be at once 
found from whence came the evil; if it was 
from the ſterility of the ſoil, or from the idle- 
neſs of the inhabitants in the culture : if it was 
from the intemperature of the climate, which 
might in certain caſes be rendered ſalubrious; or 
from a diſguſt which might ariſe from a neglect 
of making the ſubjects fond of their native land, 
and eager in the culture of it. But let us return, 
that we may give more order to our reflections. 
When the depopulation of a country is well 
known, either in a catalogue, or by the publick 
voice, and by daily experience from feeling the 
want of workmen 1n agriculture, and in the arts ; 
we ought” to ſeek. the cauſe, and the firſt ſtroke 
of the eye is to the pal nature of it, or the 


moral, direct or indirect; rapid or flow; and 


according as it acts with more or leſs progreſs ; 

and by degrees more or leſs ſenſible. 
When a country has been a long time the 
theatre of war; when its inhabitants have been 
Ee 3 thinned 
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thinned by a plague, or by epidemical diforders, 
by the horrors of famine, or a civil war, they 
muſt be re-peopled by means powerfully active, 
or they will fall for a long time into a moſt ſad 
languor. The evil being phyſical, direct, and 

rapid, muſt be oppoſed with ' remedies of the 
ſame kind, and as they are taken more or leſs, 
the country will be peopled, as in the caſe of a 
deſart iſle, or the eſtabliſhing colonies in a 
conquered country. France could not but be 
exhauſted of men in the time of Henry IV. and 
cultivation at the ſame time much neglected. The 
SULLY heſitated not on the means of remedy- 
ing i it, we muſt above all (fays his able panegyriſt) 
ſeek for hands to fertilize the lands, his voice would 
have called into France 800 thouſand Moors, whom 
ſuperſtition chaſed from Spain. Intoleration by 
politicks very different, under the reign of 
Lewis XIV. his great grandſon, chaſed away 
above a million of good lubjects, through | a 
falſe zeal for religion. 

If the depopulation has been gradual, pro- 
duced by hidden cauſes, which in acting by 
little and little, do not produce great effects, but 
the more dangerous, as they are the leaſt ſeen, 
and which would always increaſe; we muſt 
ſtudy thoſe fatal cauſes to underſtand them well, 
and to get the -better of them. Let us preſent 
2 few of the moſt 1 important, with the remedics 

which 
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which a wile legiſlation ſhould be accuſtomed to 
employ as the moſt efficacious. 

In general it is natural, and in the order of 
things, that nations, and the cities and countries 
that compoſe them ſhould experience viciſſitudes. 
The number of thoſe who form ſocieties, who 
inhabit and ſuſtain them, ought neceſſarily to 
vary, and theſe variations reſult from divers 
cauſes, whereof the one are purely natural, 
and the other political, or moral; and others 
which participate both of the moral and the 
phyſical. All that has an influence on life and 
health, upon the corporal welfare, upon the 
ſecurity of perſons and things, has a very great 
influence on the people; whether they breathe 
a pure air, find a temperate climate, a fertile 
land ; whether they enjoy the ineſtimable wel- 
fare of peace, mult all encceaſe the number of 
the people, or at leaſt maintain their popula- 
tion; as a country expoſed to frequent intem- 
peratures, ſubject to accidents which deſtroy the 
crops, or which produce epidemical maladies, 
muſt experience frequent diminutions in the 
number of the inhabitants. Such are the phy- 
ſical cauſes of depopulation. | 

All that has an influence on the mind, on 
procuring tranquillity, calmneſs, an interior 
Joy, a kind of freedom from the paſſions, an 
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the troubles which they excite, the injuſtice 
they produce, much augments the defire of 
ſettling in a country, which enjoys theſe advant- 
ages. Thus a good and wholeſome conſtitution 
of the government, wile laws applied with judg- 
ment and juſtice, an honeſt liberty and a de- 
clared favour for merit and for talents, encou- 
ragements for induſtry, Sc. are tbe moral cauſes 
of the population of -a ſtate, as an arbitrary govern- 
ment, intereſted or capricious laws, a partial 
Juſtice, a burthening rigour, heavy taxes, an in- 
attention to patriots, good citizens, or ſtrangers, 
who diſtinguiſh themſelves, talents neglected, 
or reduced to leaye the country, are the circum- 
ſtances which become the moral cauſes of depopu- 
ww ne | 

 Linzary being one of the bleſſings moſt dear 
to man, and liberty of conſcience being gene- 
rally wiſhed by thoſe who know it to be the 
moſt precious of all, civil toleration in matten 
of religion becomes always a ſure means of in- 
creaſing the people; as intoleration can never 
fail of depopulating the country, where it is 
exerciſed. We may be convinced by throwing 
our eyes over Holland and Spain; in the firit, tole- 
ration allows her to form eſtabliſhments through- 
out all the world, without depopulating her- 


ſelf; in the laſt, intoleration by bigotry cannot 
| furniſh 
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furniſh her American ſtates, without being quite 
diſpeopled. What man of ſenſe will hazard his 
life or his liberty, in a country where the bar- 
barous inquiſition reigns ? Venice, where it is 
rendered dependant on the ſtate, is become more 
populous z and France, when ſhe enſured reli- 
gious liberty, found her provinces flouriſhing 
with millions of faithful citizens. 

If intoleration places a great obſtacle to the 
population of a monarchy, it has a yet ſtronger 
effect in republicks, and popular ſtates; becauſe 

in the firſt of theſe ſituations, ambition balances 
at leaſt the ſoftneſs of liberty; we ſacrifice as 
oiten to the views of fortune, which open them- 
ſclyes on a great theatre; beſides that the people 
are accuſtomed to the blind ſubmiſſion, in a 
monarchical government. It is not thus in popu- 
lar or republican governments, where they ſq 
well underſtand the ſoft word liberty, and where 
they are naturally io fond of feeling its mildneſs. 
It is therefore the moſt ſenſible of all bleſſings, 
and that which may balance all others. Ir is 
for theſe reaſons without doubt, that the author 
of the Spirit of Laws ſays, That in a ſmall terri- 
tory there muſt be a great degree of felicity for gain- 
ing a great population. It was, adds he, the caſe 
with the Greeks, who without ceaſing ſent forth 
colonies ;, they ſold themſelves for ſoldiers as the 
Swiſs do at preſent ; nothing Was negletzed that 
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could prevent the too great multiplication of chil- 
dren *, 

We have ſaid that there are cauſes of popula- 
tion, and of depopulation, which participate of the 
moral and the phyſical, and which might be 
properly called political cauſes, thoſe which reſult 
from a fixed ſyſtem, or from the general regu- 
lations of a ſtate, whereof the effect is neceſſarily 
to augment or diminiſh the number of citizens · 
Thus the advantages which belonged by the 
Julian Laws to married men, and thoſe who had 
children; and the fame with the pains and de- 
privations decreed againſt celibacy, are to be 
conſidered as means conceived by prudence, as 
in effect they were deſigned by Cæſar and Au- 
guſtus, for repairing the breaches that had been 
made by the civil wars, and the proſcriptions, 

If we compare thoſe laws with the others which 
granted the rights of children to yeſtals, we ſhall 
find a ſurpriſing contraſt ; thoſe which granted 
a pre-eminence to celibacy balanced and weak- 
ened, at leaſt in that reſpect, the privileges which 
the other laws granted to marriage. 


We 
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in the conſtitution of the Swiſs republicks, and tha 
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We may ſay the ſame of the catholick ſtates, 
where legiſlation favours marriage, while the 


turning the attention towards the great benefits 
granted to celibacy. 

| We may further place in the claſs of mixed 
cauſes, thoſe which attract or favour population, 
by the gracious reception given to ſtrangers, 
who ſeek a new country ; the privilege, the 
favours, and the aſſiſtance which good politicks 
as well as charity, grants in certain caſes to thoſe 
new eſtabliſhments that have been made by all 
the proteſtant powers, in favour of the profeſſors 
of their religion, that are perſecuted in divers 
ſtates on account of religion. And for the ſame 
reaſon, we may place in the claſs of mixt cauſes 
of depopulation of a ſtate, regulations which lay 
too burthenſome reſtrictions on the reception of 
ſtrangers, preventing great numbers of good 
ſubjects from eſtabliſhing themſelves; which 
impoſe too ſevere laws on thoſe who would exer- 
ciſe their talents, and their induſtry, engaging 


them thereby to ſeek for other retreats. 


There are few ſtates that have not opened 
their eyes to a manifeſt depopulation cauſed by 
publick calamities; ſuch are the wars which 
have laid waſte Germany ; the plague of Marſeiltes 
in 1720; the mortality which actually afflifted 
the city of Naples, and its territory. But there 
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are ſtates wherein very little attention is given 
to the ſlow and hidden cauſes that undermine 
population, or which prevents it from being re. 
eſtabliſhed. How many ages have not paſſed 
on the barbariſm of Europe entire. What genius, 
what abilities, and what perſeverance were exerted 
by Peter the Great, to draw forth his country 
from it ! Can we doubt, that a people tyrannized 
over by their kings, by their clergy, and their 
nobility, held in flavery, in ignorance, and in 
a profound humiliation, which prevented them 
from thinking, were not far removed from 
forming any of thoſe noble and uſeful enter- 
prizes, which demand liberty and courage, and 
which can only be formed in the heart of web 
fare, or in the hope of rendering themſelves 
happy. Hence this empire reckons not more 
ſubjects than France, and what ſubjects are they 
in compariſon with thoſe who have knowledge 
and induſtry ! What ſubjects tor raiſing families, 
and for placing them in a ſtate of extending 
themſelves, and becoming uſeful | This ſingle 
example ſuffices to make us feel, that the ſtate 


of barbariſm, commonly deſtitute of knowledge, 


manners, and conduct, deprived of honeſt l. 
berty, cannot but bring on a ſtate of declenſion 

and depopulation, 
Groſs ignorance is a degree and a branch of 
this barbariſm, and at the ſame time an obſtacle 
10 
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to population, in leaving men unknowing of the 
moſt rational cuſtoms, and various means of 
rendering themſelves happy ; the torpid ſtate in 
which it leaves all the faculties of the foul, fa- 
yours neither art nor enterprize;z not even that 
of agriculture, although it is ſo ſimple in appear- 
ance, that it ſeems to want only the ſtrength of 
the body for being exerciſed. The groſſneſs 
which accompanies this barbariſm, ſympathizes 
neither with induſtry, nor with manners. In this 
ſtate of inanity, what men could communicate 
to a family what it wanted, or give enlight- 
ened directiorts to children, on the beſt con- 
duct to be followed? Subjects of this fort 
reſemble lands left waſte, which wait for culture, 
in order to produce crops. It therefore follows, 
that a good education becomes the only means 
of giving them a value; and in this ſenſe, edu- 
cation becomes a conqueſt over barbariſm ; as 
the culture of waſte lands becomes a conqueſt 
over ſterility. I ſay further, that it is only in 
raiſing each man according to his ſtat», that 
gives him the moſt certain means of living happy, 
and of tranſmitting this education, and that 
welfare from race to race, and of turning his 
children on that ſide for which they are moſt 
proper; but further, this education gives the 
ſtate, in ſome fort, ſubjects which it had not, 
by rendering them more active, more capable, 
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and more laborious. Such ſubjects will, withoui 
fear, and without inquietude, fee their families 
augment : but the people left in groſs ignorance 
become always miſerable, a charge the one to 
the other, to the ſtate, and to themſelves. 1 
ſay therefore, without fear of miſtake, that the 
good education of ſubjects of the two laſt orders, 
makes population flouriſh as well as agriculture 
and the arts, as the introduction to the ſciences 
in favour of men of a ſuperior claſs; and if 
we would grant the ſame favour to all thoſe 
who are ſuſceptible, we ſhould produce the 
greateſt and moſt ſolid advantages, by immedi. 
ately rendering ſuch a ſtate neceſſary and reſpett- 
able to the other nations. 

If barbariſm and groſs ignorance contribute 
in a filent manner, indirectly, but very power- 
fully, to depopulation, mi/ery and begging ought 
not leſs to be the object of the cares of a wiſe 
legiſlation, as one of the moral cauſes the moſt 
fatal to the publick good ; above all, when this 
miſery comes to be the natural effect of debau- 
chery, diſſipation, and of a conduct undoubtedly 
evil. This miſchief ariſes from a depravation 
of manners, which we cannot be too induſtrious 
in ſeeking to eradicate, by turning them to 
agriculture with a new vigour, and by uſing all 
the arts and means of making them contribute 
to its perfection. 


Mendicity 
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Mendicity is a gangrene which conſumes 
all, becauſe it not only ſuppreſſes workmen, 
but extinguiſhes the taſte for labour. There 
is a ſentiment of honour, without which the 
people can never do what they ought with 
fidelity and emulation. In there- 
fore the truly unfortunate, (always worthy of 
publick aſſiſtance) from thoſe who are become 
uniformly ſo from their own fault, I ſay that the 
firſt merit compaſſion, and they ought to be the 
object of thoſe means full of humanity, which 
may replace them in a ſtate of rendering them- 
ſelves uſeful to their country; the laſt ought to 
be the objects of a charitable rigour, which may 


force them to labours which they are in a ſtate 


of ſupporting. The voluntary inability, and 
robuſt beggary, can never find reſources in a 
ſtate whoſe policy is good, from the care of fur- 


. niſhing occupations. The care of removing this 


evil is one of the moſt worthy the attention of 
legiſlation, and the vigilance of the communities. 
Agriculture cannot but gain much from this 
unhappy habit being extinguiſhed. If at the 
ſame time we captivate to labour thoſe who re- 
fuſed it before, and employ in good time the 
following generation, idleneſs would nearly be 
baniſhed. What acknowledgments are not due 
to thoſe excellent patriots, who firſt conceived 
and executed a plan ſo uſeful and ſo honourable, 

for 
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for the places which actually obſerve it! What 
fentiments of a lively gratitude ought we not to 
have to a ſovereign, who renders ſuch eſtabliſh- 
ments more ſtable by his benefactions? 

Such are the principal moral cauſes of depo- 
pulation among a people; it cannot hide itſelf, 
when found in all the orders. Luxury and ſoft- 
neſs are an evil among claſſes more elevated; 
but they ſpread to perſons of low eſtate, and 
and bring on indolence and beggary. This 
matter has been ſo often treated, that I ſhall only 
add two or three conſiderations, relative to the 
actual ſubject of depopulation. 

The frft is, that undoubtedly an exceſs in 
expence, and an immoderate taſte for eaſe and 
pleaſures, remove from marriage * by a dread 
of the burthening duties, and the expences to be 
ſuſtained, incompatible with the faſhion of living 
brilliantly, or voluptuouſly. The pleaſure of 
having a family to raiſe and eſtabliſh, is nothing 
in compariſon. That hope is renounced, con- 
ceived ſlowly, or limited. 

The ſecond is, that the idea of luxury being a 
relative idea, ſuch expence as becomes the loweſt 
degree of luxury in acity of commerce, is found 
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* Nature (ſays M. de Monteſquieu) carries us 1 


marriage, when it is not Nopped by the difficulty of ſub- 
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as high a degree of luxury and prodigality in a 
country, where they have few or no means of 


repairing. In a ſea- port, or by the ſide of a a2 
rich manufacture, luxury becomes the natural 
ſucceſſion of opulence daily augmenting, and at 
the price of ability and labour. In a country 
which has only the produce of the lands, fruga- 
lity and ſparingneſs; a ſingle branch of luxury 
may be ruinous. 

The third is, that the taſte for eaſe, pleaſure, 
and a fort of luxury, is fo contagious, that it 
gains in all ſtates, even in thoſe which are not 
made for taſting it in ſuch a manner and in 
ſuch a degree. 

Moſt of thoſe who live uniformly by their 
pains, and who place the reſt of their profit in 
ſaving for their family, would at preſent have 
part in the entertainments of good chear and 
pleaſure. The exhauſted ſtate brought on by 
theſe divers taſtes, is but too ſenſible: expanded 
among various artizans, they gain inſenſibly the 
farmer whom it debauches from his ſituation; 
and this low luxury, which is ſcarcely any thing 
in appearance, removes them by little and little 
from a hard life of cares; which cannot fail of 
enervating agriculture. | 

This luxury which ſeems fo trifling, in its 
effects is very great. It gives envy to thoſe who 
do not enjoy it, and effeminacy to thoſe who or” 
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It cauſes in ſmall the well-being of a people ; as 
i ſaps in large, the moſt conſiderable fortunes. 
This diſſipation bordering on corruption of 
manners, removes from marriage, as virtue 
carries to it, by the charms which are attached 
to regularity and innocence; and it is certain, 
that a perſon in cehbacy, who is held down by 
libertintſm, becomes inevitably the moral (and 
very vitious) cauſe of a great depopulation; it 
then certainly refults from it. 

A conſiderable diminution in the number of 
marriages. 

' Marriages late, and unfruitful, or in which a 
prudence , unknown to our anceſtors, limits the 
number of children, according as the father or 
mother defire it. 

Many emigrations, more frequent in all orders 
for ſeeking their fortunes. 

For ſtopping the progreſs of an evil, which 
may become greater, legiſtation has divers means, 
which I ſhall content myſelf with indicating, 
according to the abundance of my ſubject, and 
the bounds which this diſcourſe ought to have. 

Wherever there is an evil, moral or phyſical, 
to combat, we ſhould go to the ſource, without 
ſtopping to palliate it; and in the caſe of which 
we are ſpeaking, it is not ſufficient to re- 
preſs thoſe who live in an exceſs contrary to 
frugality, modeſty, and the meaſures agreeable 
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to each ſtate: we may make ſumptuary laws, 
well conſidered, which will force at leaſt thoſe 
who otherwiſe would not, contain their paſſions, 
and which will prevent many men ruining them- 
ſelves by imitation. But this wiſe rigour is not 
ſufficient, if we would ſeek at the ſame time, 
to form a new generation, in which the antient 
manners are to be re- eſtabliſned. I know not 
if this enterprize would become entirely chime- 
rical ; but I have no doubt but it might be 
done, at leaſt in part, by an education more 
attentive to give the principles and habit of a 
frugal and laborious life, and by the example 
of a certain number of families of divers orders, 
who diſtinguiſh themſelves by a way of living 
as ſimple, as modeſt, and as uſefully employed 
as poſſible ; to which I may add, that thoſe who 
conduct themſelves in this manner by reaſon, 
and ſyſtem, inſtead of being leſs conſidered than 
others, ought to be more. If at any time we 
ſe eſteem and favour attached to fuch a conduct, 
and to perſons of this charafter, it would ſurely 
augment the number, 

Reſpecting the diminution of marriages ; be- 
ſides their returning inſenſibly in proportion as 
the vices and defects of which I have ſpoken, 
are corrected ; legiſlation might facilitate them, 
and grant certain favours to marriage; either by 
ſuppreſſing ſome of the charges attached to the 
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permiſſion of marrying; or by granting ſome 
privileges to marriage; or ſome advantages to 
the number of children, in imitation of the 
Roman laws, without however following them 
in the puniſhments and penalties againſt thoſe 
who had none, or were unmarried, or at leaſt 
who lived in an avowed libertiniſm ; the laws 
ought never to be ſevere, nor ought they to be 
in ſuch matters coercive, but excitative and 
encouraging. 

The article of emigrations is delicate, and 
demands diſtinctions in the way of treating the 
moſt conſiderable variations of conduct. 

1. I fay firſt, of diftinfions; becauſe that all 
tranſport, and abſence of inhabitants from a 
country, ought not to be conſidered as emigra- 
tion; not only from there being no law which 
interdicts it, except in the countries where the 
ſubject 1 is fixed to the land by a corporal ſervi- 
tude, in which he may be brought back by 
force; which is a remnant of the antient ty- 
ranny : I do not only ſay, that there is no law 
which prevents it in countries where they enjoy 
an honeſt liberty; but theſe goings forth of the 
people are advantageous in many reſpects; to 
young men, by evaporating the fire of youth, 


and for gaining a knowledge of the manners of 
other nations; to others, for cultivating their 
talents, and perfecting themſelves in ſome art, 

in 
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in places where they can have more aſſiſtance. 
Although all who part in this manner do not 


return to their country, it is inconteſtible that 


thoſe who do return are commonly more able, 
and more uſeful to themſelves. Thoſe who go 
to foreign parts, to open new branches of com- 
merce, or to procure new correſpondencies, are 
not leſs ſo. Although a great number of thoſe 
who go to make their fortune, are diſappointed, 
yet it is found from time to time, that there are 
real and conſiderable fortunes made; it is this 
which engages other ſubjects who have leſs abili- 
ties, to imitate them; ſometimes they make a chain 
of uſeful eſtabliſnments; a man ſo eſtabliſhed, 
may be able to give to his countrymen a ſupport 
and facility of placing their families at eaſe, 
In general, nothing 1s more natural than to ſeek 
what is wanting among ourſelves ; above all, 
when the country where he was born, is found 
deſtitute of the means of augmenting its wel- 
fare, or of raiſing a family ; or the ſame when 
he finds in himſelf talents which might as well 
be extinguiſhed as to remain at home. 

It is therefore plain, that the going forth of 
men from their country is not always diſadvan- 


tageous, when it is a conſequence of an honeſt 


liberty, and ought not properly ſpeaking, to be 
called an emigration, which is abandoning one's 
native country with a deſign to quit it for ever, 
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which is rarely the caſe or deſign of thoſe wha 
inhabit Switzerland, for whom its citizens and 
js inhabitants in general, have an affection. 
Nor is it cuſtomary to call an emigration the 
tranſplantation of ſome families; jt is only a 
great number that can become a ſubject of 
ſolicitude; for in that caſe it is natural to ſup. 
poſe, that thoſe who leave a country dear to its 
inhabitants, will return ſooner or later; the one 
with a wife, whom they delire to place at eaſe, 
and the other with the honourable fruits of their 
induſtry and their labours, 

But ſuppoſe, that by a ſpecies of contagion, 


a people through diſguſt at their ſituation, or 
ambition, fired by the ſucceſs of ſome fellow 


countryman, we ſhould ſee a fort of emigration, 
conſiderable enough for making a void, and 
capable of accaſioning others, in this caſe the 
arbiters of legiſlation muſt aſſuredly be ſenſible, 
that it is not by ſtrokes of authority that we muſt 
ſeek to ſtop the evil, which would be an almoſt 
ſure means of augmenting it; the lively impreſ- 
ſion made by all reſtraints againſt natural liberty, 
could not but produce a very bad effect; a 
ſtroke which would give to thoſe who had the 
leaſt idea of quitting their country abſolutely, 
apparent advantages, more conſiderable than 
thoſe they firſt hoped. It ſeems to me, that the 


means employed againſt this evil ought we 
mi 
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mild, as the cauſe of it is the hope of welfare, 
which cannot be overcome but by a real wel- 
fare. We muſt in ſuch caſes, oppoſe to the 
attraction of this proſpect, often deceitful, other 
attractions more powerful, capable of giving 
them a preference to their native country. 
Among theſe divers kinds of emigrations, 
there 1s one, which it is difficult not to foreſee, 
becauſe its principle acts ſtrongly every day, 
and in the ſhelter of an authorized ſyſtem. This 
principle is the military taſte of the nation; 
and the ſyſtem which favours it, that of letting 
troops to various princes, with whom the re- 


| publicks of Switzerland are in treaties of alliance. 


This kind of emigration, to which the ſubjects 
are invited by the permiſſion of enrolling them 
for ſoldiers, a proof of antient population, but 
ſenſibly exhauſts the preſent. Switzerland, was 


without doubt more in a ſtate of making this 


ſacrifice in former times, as we ſee by hiſtory, and 
the armies ſhe ſent into 7taly; but at preſent it 
appears to be far removed from regorging with 
inhabitants. She is leſs populous, becauſe ſhe 
has fewer marriages; nor do we ſee any more of 
thoſe numerous families, ſo common heretofore, 
with whom the father laboured, truſting to their 
ſtrength, under Providence : there is another 
cauſe which renders more viſible the want of 
men from the ſervice it is, that heretofore war 
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was predominant, and favourable to the nation 
thoſe who returned and thoſe who remained in 
their country, knew no other occupation than 
that of arms, except the culture of the earth, 
and the care of their cattle. They were at the 
ſame time ſo attached to their country, that they 
had the moſt hvely pleaſure at living in the 
midſt of their families: but at preſent their views 
are extended to many more objects. The arts 
employ more men, and commerce is conſiderably 
extended. The Swiſs have ſurmounted the re- 
pugnance with which they lived at a diſtance 
from their fairs, they are ſpread through divers 
countries of Europe, and various other parts of 
the world ; from whence it manifeſtly reſults, 
that the military ſervice employs more men than 
heretofore; a good part of theſe men muſt ne- 
ceſſarily be taken from agriculture ; and in effect, 
there are few recruits which are not raiſed among 
the labourers and vignerons, the loſs of whoſe 
robuſt ſons leaves them to languiſh and almoſt 
renounce their labour ; the pay of theſe young 
ſoldiers is no recompence. It is the choice of 
youth that enroll themſelves, and a part never 
return. When we join to this, the abuſes with- 
out number, and the irreparable loſs cauſed by 
the ſervices not avowed, by means of a ſtrong 
engagement to which they are tempted, carry off 
ſilently thouſands of men from their country, 
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We cannot doubt of this truth, it is, that in 
general, many parts of - Switzerland are not in a 
ſtate of being ſo prodigal of their blood, and of 
giving ſubjects that ought not to be ſuperfluous, 
to ſerve foreigners. 

I make on this occaſion, one reflection which, 
common as it may be, may not have ſtruck thoſe 
ſufficiently who feel the influence. | 

Switzerland, by a ſingular favour of Provi- 
dence, and by the effect of a balance, of which 
this good Providence holds the equilibrium, 
never makes war for herſelf; nevertheleſs there 
is ſcarcely any war in which her troops are not 
employed, and hardly any cauſe that does not 
exhauſt her. That which an antient writer ſaid 
of the Gauls, nullum bellum ſine milite Gallo, is 
true to a letter with our nation; and it is too 
common by the greateſt fa ality, that the Si 
troops find themſelves oppoſed to one another, 
and in the fatal neceſſity of deſtroying each other, 
as was the caſe at Ramillies, and as it was on 
the point of being at Fontenoy. 

From hence it reſults, that notwithſtanding the 
profound peace enjoyed in our happy climate, 
Switzerland experiences almoſt always, in reſpect 
of population, the loſſes and diſgraces of war, 
unleſs peace be general, which is very rare, and 
never of long duration. And as the national 
troops always ſerve in climates different from 
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their own, it is inevitable that maladies, joined 
with deſertions and other accidents, muſt make 
great diminutions; when all is well conſidered, 
It will be found perhaps, that even the avowed 
ſervices, coſt the nation more men, than if ſhe 
had from time to time maintained wars on her 
own account. 

I am; on my guard not to carry my obſerva- 
tions on this ſubject too far; but I had it not in 
my power to omit this ſource of depopulation, 
which ought naturally to produce a void in 
agriculture more than any other; and which 
ſhould invite at the ſame time, ſeriouſly to reflect 
upon the means of repairing it. 

It is for legiſlation to compare the cauſes 
which exhauſt a people, with the means in its 
power of filling the voids; but from the time 
this balance becomes exact, when the cauſes 
which depopulate are moſt ſtrong, it only re- 
mains to examine in what manner they can ren- 
der to their country a return for what they have 
ſuffered by the divers canals, which have depo- 
pulated them. The moſt natural means with- 
out doubt are the readieſt, if they are powerful 
enough ; whatever exhauſts the reſources in the 
interior of the ſtate, by divers ways which I 
have indicated; either in correcting the vices 
which weaken; or neglecting nothing to repreſs 
abuſes ; eſtabliſhing the antient manners; attach- 
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ing favours and encouragements to marriage 
improving education; exciting to labour; fa- 
vouring. honeſt enterprizes ; and multiplying 
whatever may add to reſources. 

If it was poſlible for a nation to keep itſelf 
free from any mixture, it is undoubted that it 
would better preſerve its manners, and its cha- 
rater. A nation, ſimple, frugal, laborious, 
faithful, valiant, runs the riſque of degenerating, 
and of becoming an aggregate body of all other 
nations, The Greeks would have been in pain for 
their liberty, if the Perſians had been admitted 
to the rank of their citizens. Moſt of the cities 
of Switzerland, above all, the ſovereign ones, 
never admit princes. There ſhould in general 
be the ſame diſtance with foreign women, who 
inſenſibly alter manners, by their commerce, 
and more ſtill by the education of their children. 
Simler ſaid, in ſpeaking of the cantons that had 
no cities, Uri, Schwitz, Undervald, that nong 
were admitted to adviſe the people but citizens 


of the country : when according to the antient 


cuſtom of their anceſtors, they eſcaped new mix- 
tures, they thereby guarantied their republicks 
from changes which alter the conſtitution ; but 
nevertheleſs, there are numbers of inhabitants, 
veteribus colonis novos admiſcere nolunt (lays Simler) 
he calls them coloni, becauſe the priv ledged 
citizens were the ſame as the antient cultivators, 
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as the individuals of colonies are only cultiva. 
tors newly collected. It is not ſurprizing, that the 
republicks who had bought their liberty at the 
price of their blood, and by ſuch great exploits, 
ſhould fear to ſee weakened in their own boſoms, 
patriotiſm, the ſpirit of union, and the love of 
liberty ; that they ſhould apprehend foreigners, 


becoming citizens, would alter their manners, 
their laws, their cuſtoms, their views, and their 


policy. This fear appears to be very natural, 
above all, in ſmall ſtates, whoſe conſtitution is 
purely popular. But to conſider ſtates in gene- 
ral, and countries of a greater extent for preſery. 
ing the patriotic genius in its purity, we muſt 
ſuppoſe alterations which the fear cannot prevent, 
and which would be introduced by a number of 
other paths, ſuch as the military ſervice of other 
nations, travels, commerce, the reſidence of 
ſtrangers, the connections and marriages that 
are formed with them. It muſt be ſuppoſed 
alſo, that a nation might gain by an alliance 
with foreign manners, which might come to 
temper courage with politeneſs, unite a taſte to 
agriculture and the arts, refinement to induſtry, 
probity and candour. 


But ſuppoſe they were to loſe more than they 


gained by ſuch a mixture, ſuch meaſures muſt 
be taken that the people ſhould preſerve the 


gumbers neceſſary for their welfare, without 


depending 
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depending on ſtrangers; or at leaſt, that the 
ſupply wanted came by ſuch inſenſible progreſ- 


ſions, as not to change the maſs of the people, 
their nature or character. 


It muſt be agreed that the conſiderations, the 
maxims, and the proceſſes, ought to be much 
varied, according as the people of which we 
ſpeak are rich or poor; the ſoil naturally fruitful 
or ſterile ; proper for commerce or deprived of 
that advantage. They ſhould be varied alſo 
according to the conſtitutions of the cities, eſ- 
pecially the ſovereign ones, or the habitations in a 
country being rendered more fixed by the pri- 
vilege of naturalization. In general, there are 
few countries in which ſtrangers do not intro- 
duce themſelves, and particularly ſtrangers of 
the ſame religion, eſpecially if they have talents 
which they are admitted to exerciſe. But where 
depopulation is ſenſibly felt; where luxury has 
corrupted the antient ſimplicity, fired ambition, 
debaſed ſmall profits; where more men go forth, 
than come in; where the deaths gain ground on 
the births; where in one word, the natives of. 
the country do not produce a greater number 
than are taken off by death, military ſervices, 
emigrations, it muſt neceſſarily ſubmit to the 
loſs, and ſee it conſtantly increaſe, or find a 
balance to thoſe who eſcape, in the claſs of new 
comers. There muſt always be many preſent 
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themſelves in a country where peace reigns, 
where the government is mild, where there is 
a freedom from impoſts, hoſpitality, and liberty 
of exerciſing the arts, eaſy acceſs to rich and 
induſtrious ſtrangers, ſo as to attach them by 
choice rather than reſtriftions ; the more we aim 
at the general end of this population, ſo uſeful 
in ſo many reſpects, and ſo particularly neceſſary 
to animate the works of agriculture, the more 
we augment products, and with them the riches 
of which they are the ſource. 
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Of the Arts relative to Agriculture. 


F population is eſſential to agriculture, 
and it the arts are proper for augmenting 
population, agriculture cannot but reap very 
great profit from the favour given to the arts. 
It is certain that a country cannot be populous, - 
and at the ſame time well cultivated, without the 
arts, which augment conſumption. They pro- 
duce this effect in two ways ; by the number of 
workmen they employ, and by the number of 
admirers or of merchants which they draw into 
the country where they are cultivated. 

The arts preſent a number of objects which 
ſharpen the mind, and ſolicit all the talents. 
Theſe multiplied objects draw men in general 
from in:iolence, idleneſs, ignorance, and milery. 
Uniformity produces diſguſt ; and diſguſt with- 
out employment produces the moſt groſs vices. 

The mechanical arts employ a claſs of men 


who hold the medium between the labourer 
and the merchant. This claſs is numerous, and 


muſt be employed in order to be ſupported. 
The 
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The favour granted to the arts of this ſpecie 
augments this claſs, and thence favours the 
market of the farmer. 

A people are only happy as their occupations 
tend to fulfil the various wants; and to exerciſe 
with advantage their different abilities. Men 
have wants, both of neceſſity, utility, and agreeable 
xeſs. If they cannot find theſe in one country, they 
will ſeek for them in others; and it may happen 
at the ſame time, if the artizan has not abundance, 
a good market at which to buy his neceſſaries, 
he will not heſitate to tranſplant himſelf to other 
countries, which offer theſe advantages; fo true 
is it that there muſt be a harmony between 
wants, and the means deſtined to anſwer them, 

We call agriculture the firſt of the arts, 
becauſe it ſupplies the firſt of wants. We ſhould 
recommend the practice therefore to all people, 
as the baſis of their welfare, the ſupport of their 
liberty, the mother of induſtry, the ſource of 
publick proſperity, and of all riches, ſince it 
ſuſtains the arts and the commerce they produce. 
We ſhould neglect nothing to protect it, to per- 
fe& its divers branches; not that all other arts 
 Hhould be ſacrificed in order to make that flouriſh, 
or that all endeavours ſhould be condemned as 
abuſes, if they tend not to cultivation, If man 
wants to be fed, he wants not leſs to be cloathed, 


lodged, 
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lodged, ſerved, and aſſiſted, according to his 
age, his ſtate, and condition. Each of theſe 
eſſential objects is ſubdivided into an infinity of 
branches, which become neceſſary, in proportion 
as men remove from barbariſm. Luxury, which 
the moraliſts condemn, at the very time that they 
enjoy this luxury, augments the refined taſte for 
pleaſures, and the illuſion of its wants forms a 
good, which auſtere moderation cannot. It 
employs a dangerous leiſure, and ſcatters hoards 
which had been amaſſed. It is therefore 
neceſſary, that the arts ſhould be cultivated, 
and there neceſſarily will be found, geniuſes 
for all. | 

We find their deſtination — limited, 
and are extremely bounded ourſelves; we ought 
not to limit an entire order of perſons to a ſingle 
art, while abilities, ſo to ſpeak, are ſown through 
all the orders of humanity. 

If too great a number of men were employed 
in the culture of the earth, the grain would 
want conſumers ; it would partly periſh or fall 
much below the price which it ought naturally 
fo yield ; the farmers would be repulſed, and 
the art itſelf of agriculture fall into a decay by 
diſcouragement. Population, which is fo neceſ- 
ſary, demands the arts, which by the variety of 
their labours, animate employ, ornament and 
ſupport ſociety. 
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All theſe views muſt therefore be combined ; 
and a kind of counterpoiſe made among them, 
which places each kind, if not in a perfect equi- 
librium, at leaſt upon an equitable balance; by 
means of which, aſſiſtance will be in proportion 
to the want, a void will not be ſuffered without 
filling it, the weak parts will be fortified, from 
whence muſt reſult the vigour and health of the 

body politick, as the equilibrium of the ſolids 
and the liquids, make the force and the health 
of the body corporal. 

For compleating this fine idea, there is little 
to be done, but to leave nature to act, which 
provides by the immenſe variety of abilities, and 
of taſtes which ſhe every where expands, ſo that 
nothing needs to be neglected. Wiſdom, in 
leaving it to act, may nevertheleſs aſſiſt it by a 
prudent legiſlation. 

The firſt maxim of a good legiſlation is in- 
conteſtibly to advance agriculture before manu- 
factures. This was the favourite principle of the 
great SULLY, who gave to the latter only the 
fecond rank. CoLzeRt, a miniſter otherwiſe fo 
able, committed a great fault in aſſigning to manu- 
factures the firſt place in the œconomical order 
of his adminiſtration. He greatly protected the 
arts, which are the means of working up the 
raw materials, and employed himſelf little in 
agriculture, which furniſhes the materials and 

the 
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the food of the ſtate. Nevertheleſs, the princi- 


pal utili-y of all fabrication, is the price which 
it gives, and the market it procures for the 
products of the ſoil. 

Another fault, which was a conſequence of 
the firſt, was preventing the exportation of 
corn, that the artizan might buy at a cheaper 
market, and work for a lower price. Thus he 
brought a great evil on the farmers and their 
art; which occaſioned a great loſs and weak- 
neſs to the whole kingdom. This firſt maxim 
equally embraced the arts and the manufac- 
tures. 

The arts have certainly a gradation of merit 
and utility, which ought to regulate their degree 
of protection and favour, The arts the moſt 
neceſſary, thoſe which ſupply the greateſt wants, 


and conſequently the neareſt connected with 


agriculture, and thoſe which occaſion the greateſt 
conſumption ought to be preferred. In a grow- 
ing ſociety it is particularly to be wiſhed, that 
the cultivator may go before the merchant, and 
that he who makes ploughs ſhould be more 
eſteemed than the maker of coaches ; the work- 
men in iron are more to be ſought for than the 
manufacturers of ivory, toys, &c. thoſe who 
cloath one for the neceſſity itſelf, ſnould precede 
the embroiderers, and the inventors of faſtyons : 
the makers of linens are more valuable than the 

Gg 2 workmen 
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workmen of ribbons and laces; as the builders 
of walls and roofs are to be preferred to thoſe of 
columns and ſtatues. 


In a ſtate newly formed, and which has re- 
ceived its firſt legiſlation, the founder might 
with reaſon imitate the conduct of Mentor, who 
in giving a policy to Salentum, councelled Idome- 
neus to baniſh the arts which were maintained 
by ſhew. All the artizans (ſays the wiſe Mentor) 
who are employed in theſe pernicious arts, ſhould be 
employed in the neceſſary ones, which are of ſmall 
number, or in commerce or agriculture. 1 may 
avow, that if population is too weak we ſhould 
give a preference to the arts truly neceſſary ; 
and for the ſtrongeſt reaſon the preference is 
thus due over thoſe, who like the Spaniards of 
Mexico and Peru, depopulate the country of 
labourers. 

In a monarchy, and in a ſociety long eſtabliſh- 
ed, where the people are numerous enough for 
furniſhing every thing, it is another combina- 
tion. The moſt rigid Mentor cannot diſapprove 
or blame a part of ſuch people from applying 
their induſtry almoſt indifferently to all the 
arts; whether they are employed to furniſh 
luxury, and above all, the luxuries which other 
nations introduce.—Since the defect is equal, 
only the work and the profit center in other 
hands. This caſe ſhould otherwiſe be examined 

particularly ; 
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particularly ; if the liberal arts, which are with- 
out contradiction the ornaments of a ſtate, and 
other mechanical arts, which are a conſequence 
of luxury and eaſe, are not at the ſame time 
powerful movers of opulence in attracting from 
foreigners a part of their ſuperfluity. 

It is true that the epocha's the moſt brilliant 
of the arts, either at Rome or Athens in making 
the ſplendor of thoſe ſtates, have almoſt always 
been inſeparable from their corruption, and the 
forerunners of their fall. We may add that 
thoſe ages of refinements for the arts and luxury, 
were not ſo favourable to agriculture as the 
golden age of ſimplicity and innocence, or the 
firm and fevere manners of a republick. The 
univerſal ardour teſtified at preſent for its proſ- 
perity, becomes therefore a true phænomenon; 
above all, in ſeeing this ſolid and ſerious art 
make fuch conſiderable progreſs in an age, 
filled by turns with war and luxury, frivolity, 
ſciences, and pleaſures. In truth, there is a 
ſecret ſympathy between all the arts, and when 
legiſlation favours the agreeable arts, they are 
perhaps to be conſidered as canals, which cir- 
culate riches; or as a drain that takes off the 
products of agriculture, which is certainly more 
advantageous than exporting them beyond ſea. 

We make, and ought to make, an appren- 
ticeſhip to all the arts, it is therefore ſurprizing 
| 683 that 
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that agriculture, the moſt neceſſary art, ſhould be 
the only one not regulated. All its operations 
are nevertheleſs founded on principles which 
cannot be followed without being known. There 
ought to be ſchools of theory mixed with prac- 
tice *; but uſe has eſtabliſhed a routine, that 
each ſhould follow blindly the ſteps of his father 
and mother; a habit ſo ſtrong and inveterate, 
that it has conſecrated the worſt cuſtoms and the 
greateſt errors. Here is a defect indicated which 
gives place to reflections on the means of cor- 

recting it. | 
The arts have generally a great advantage 
from giving a faſhion to materials, not only 
greatly augmenting the price, but often in ſur- 
paſſing the value; conſequently it is the worſt 
part of bad œconomy to fell ſuch materials un- 
wrought, and by their going out of the country, 
in that ſtate, is loſt not only the gain ariſing 
from working them, but alſo we loſe the advan- 
tages 


W * > — 
— — 
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* It was an idea of divers celebrated Engliſh, ſuch 
as Evelyn, Bradley, Miller, Tull, &c. who eſteemed 
it very advantageous to form ſocieties, mixed of 
labourers and philofophers, who had a ſeat, and cor- 
reſpondents in divers parts of the kingdom, for 
making experiments on various ſoils. This ſociety 
was each year to chuſe aſſociates, for collecting obſer- 
vations, &c, and diſtributing prizes to thoſe who diſ- 
covered new improvements, 
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tages of labour, which gives a living to the 


inhabitants, who conſume the commodities, and 
to whom the ſale of a merchandize, cannot but 
be a ſource of proſperity. 

From hence it appears, that population is 
neceſſary to agriculture, and that the favour 
given to the arts contributes to it ; but laying 
an expence or burthen on them, deſtroys this 
end; thus all impoſt, either direct taxes on 
manufactures, or excluſive privileges, which 
conſolidate the profits of workmen of the ſame 
profeſſion ; apprenticeſhjps of ſeven years, ſo 
burthenſome to families, and which were intro- 
duced into England for the profit of maſters ; 
the immoderate rights of maſters, who under 
pretext of augmenting the perfection of an art, 
remove and limit the number of workmen, 
charging a uſeleſs expence on their profeſſion, 
and rendering themſelves maſters of the price, 
which repulſes the purchaſer at the ſame time 
that a ſmall number of regulations would ſuffice 


for fidelity and confidence. The number of 


feaſts, which in catholick countries the leaſt 
bigoted, ſuch as France, rob all the workmen of 
the ſtate of a twelith part of their time. All 
the changes and reſtitutions of this nature, tend 
to diminiſh the number of workmen, of buyers, 
and ſellers ; the facility of working, and of living, 
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diminiſhes emulation, and at the ſame time, the 
interior conſumption, ſo encouraging to agricul- 
ture, and ſo eſſential to the art. 
An article very important in the arts, relative 
to the ſubject of which we are treating is, that 
of machines, which accelerates the work, and 
lowers the expence of labour, and which has 
given place to a controverſy on a parallel of 
theſe two ideas. Give to an art a great number 
of workmen, you augment in their favour the 
means of living: ſuppreſs half, and you give 
hands to agriculture. + 

Thoſe who have examined this poſition with 
attention are of the laſt opinion, for which they 
give many good reaſons. If is (ſays M. de Me- 
Ion, in a ſmall work much eſteemed) a means of 
doubling the number of citizens, when we can do 
with one what was before done by two. It is clear, 
that the fewer we employ in one work, the more 
we ſhall have to employ on others, the more 
facility there will be in maintaining them, the 
more food and money will there be for other 
workmen, and the better may be ſupported the 
competition of prices. Non debet fieri per plura 
quod poteſt fieri per pauciora, is a maxim of good 
fenſe, and in following it we imitate the voice of 
God and nature. We ſhould not complain of 
mills for corn and filk; why therefore ſhould 
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we complain of other machines which abridge, 
or which ſimplify operations that are uſeful? 
Oppoſing one's ſelf to the employment of ſuch 
mechaniſm, is as abſurd as the complaints of the 
watermen at London, at the building Weſtminſter 
bridge, or of the cartwrights at the eftabliſh- 
ment of pavements. If it was diſadvantageous 
to ſet machines to work which augment the 
number of hands, the Engliſh have already de- 
cided that queſtion, by the magnificent recom- 
pences which they have given to the inventors or 
the introducers of machines of the firſt kind. 
Thus Sir Thomas Lombe received from parliament 
a preſent of fourteen thouſand pounds, for hav- - 
ing eſtabliſhed at Derby a mill for organizing 
filk, which was indeed an undertaking extremely 
difficult; he had taken a plan of it at Turin, 
with much care, ability, and peril. We may 
conceive how many hands muſt be ſpared by a 
machine, which contains 26566 wheels, and 
67746 movements, which in 24 hours winds off 
247726080 ells. The effect of theſe means of 
abridging labour, in countries that abound 
with workmen of all ſorts, is different from 
other countries, which enjoy but a moderate 
population, and which have ſuch an intereſt 
in throwing all hands in reſerve to agricul- 
ture, 


For 
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For the reſt in this article of arts, we have 
little to ſay of the liberal arts, which in ſpite of 
their luſtre, and the agreeableneſs they procure, 
neither do more honour to genius, nor more 
welfare to humanity. What a ſhame that the 
mechanical arts ſhould be ſo often and ſo miſ- 
takenly termed baſe! Ought they not to be at 


leaſt as noble as they are more uſeful ? 
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O Manufattures relative to Agriculture. 


Good part of the ideas and maxims relative 

to the arts, may and ought to be applied 
to manufactures. They are the arts in great, 
and which unite, and include moſt of the means 
employed by divers arts. They commonly em- 
ploy more hands than tools and machines, and 
thence are more favourable to population. They 
are more ſtable, and leſs wandering than the 
arts ; thus they are more certain and profitable 
to a country in which they find favour. 

The general end of manufactures, is to give 
to materials a form which renders them more 
valuable, and a new worth to Wich they would 
be a ſtranger without induſtry—a value which 
becomes the ſource and food of a rich commerce. 
Manufactures well conſtituted and regulated, 
are often the ſplendor of a ſtate by the riches 
they produce, the fortunes of thoſe who eſtabliſh 
them, and the welfare of the nations among 
whom they are found. 


Relatively 
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| Relatively to agriculture they produce divers 

effects manifeſtly advantageous, The firſt, in 
augmenting the price of the productions; the 
ſecond, by procuring a quick and eaſy con- 
ſumption of ſuperfluous commodities ; the third, 
by animating the culture of the earth, by a 
happy market for the cultivator ; that which 
augments the maſs of their productions, and 
throws agriculture into the benefit of the beſt 
market, and thereby exempts it from the bur- 
thenſome expence of exportation. 

The profit of the ſtate in this caſe, is not leſs 
than the value which the manufactures bring 
into its coffers—the increaſed value they give to 
land—the eaſe of living which they give to a 
great number of men—and which neceſſarily 
augments her population. 

Not only the value of lands already fertile is 
augmented, by the influence of the ſucceſs of 
manufactures; but the lands the leaſt fertile are 
improved; we may ſupply by induſtry the pro- 
ductions of the earth; but it never fails that 
the productions of the earth nouriſh numbers of 
the induſtrious. The more abundant they are, 
the more will manufactures and commerce exer- 
ciſe themſelves in gaining good markets; and 
reciprocally the more manufactures flouriſh, the 
more will men apply themſelves to get the better 

of 
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of a ſterile ſoil, the more they make efforts to 
ſupply themſelves by their induſtry. 

Manufactures know no bounds but thoſe of 
conſumption; the nation that poſſeſſes the 
cheapeſt rate of labour, will have the moſt 
extended commerce. 

The price of the neceſſaries of life becomes 
always the rule and the meaſure of the price of 
labour; we muſt not therefore fear augment- 
ing the products of grains, provided the con- 
ſumption occaſioned by the arts comes in ſuccour. 
The ſpirit and the great end of commercial laws, 
ſhould aim at giving a living to a great number 
of men by labour, by procuring abundance and 
a good market for the neceſſaries of life. 

The firſt object of manufactures ought to be 
the employment of the materials produced by 
the ſoil of a country, hemp, flax, wool, leather, 
Sc. which being wrought are the interior riches. 
It is the perfection of political economy to 
manage ſo, that the material and the manufacture 
ſhould find themſelves united in the ſame place, 
and that the ſuperfluity of wants ſhould employ 
them. | 

Between the manufactures which exerciſe 
themſelves upon the materials produced in the 
ſtate, it has a great intereſt in favouring thoſe 
which are the moſt uſeful in the improvement of 
the lands, eſpecially in ſmall ſtates. It has been 

| 3 | obſerved 
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obſerved, that the manufactures of wool are 
preferable, becauſe they increaſe the flocks, 
which prove a great ſource of fertility to the 
ſoil; they that facilitate conſumption, and the 
groſs fabrics are the moſt uſeful. This is what 
determined the judicious Sully to oppoſe the 
filk manufacture. The publick of that time 
heſitated not in blaming him; in the following 
period it was doubted whether he was not right; 
and at preſent the wiſeſt politicians allow it. 
Thoſe who know that the luxury of ſilks ſinks 
the price of wool, and that the declenſion of the 
latter diminiſhes the flocks, and conſequently, 
one of the ſources of fertility, will not be ba- 
lanced in their deciſion ; leſs ſtill would they, if 
they conſider, that the agriculture of France 
produces but a ſixth of what it rendered in thoſe 
times; and that for gaining ſome millions by 
the fabrication of ſtuffs, they have loſt ſome 
milliards in the products of their lands. Thoſe 
who have calculated that two millions of cul- 
tivators may raiſe one milliard of productions 
inſtead of which three millions of artiſts can 
produce to the ſtate but 700 millions in mer- 
chandize of manufacture, will not be ſo ready 
to condemn this great man. 

The interior conſumption of manufactures, 
has appeared ſo important to the Eugliſb nation, 
relatively to agriculture, that it was the motive 

| of 
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of an act of parliament, in 1666, that no perſon 
ſhould be buried in any thing but woollen. They 
well knew that ſuch precautions are applicable 
in a country that has a ſuperabundance of ma- 
terial, and of hands to fabricate it, and they 
feared a decline, if a conſumption was not pro- 
moted by divers means. 

The ſecond object of manufactures is, the 
working up foreign materials, either for the uſe 
of the country itſelf, or for a ſale elſewhere ; 
and with this regard legiſlation renders a good 
office to the ſtate, in favouring the importation, 
and the working a material for which they would 
otherwiſe have to pay other people. Thus, in 
favouring the importation of foreign materials, 
ſhe may combine this - favour with that which 
ſhe owes to the materials of the ſoil, that ſhe 
does not prejudice cultivation by preventing 
either conſumption or ſale ; ſhe may examine if, 
in favouring the cottons, their ſpinning and 
weaving, this favour might cauſe a neglect of 
wool and flocks ; whether the multiplication of 
bees for wax, did not render tallow deſpiſed, 
and thereby prejudice that part of culture, which 
depends on cattle ; as ſilk becoming too com- 
mon might debaſe the flax and wool. 


Agriculture and manufactures are the eſſence 
of commerce; their union is ſuch, that without 
manufactures the fruits of the earth would have 


very 
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very little value. If agriculture was neglected; 
the ſources of manufactures and commerce 
would be dried up. 

Export the materials of a country wrought; 
and import the foreign materials unwrought, to 
be re-exported afterwards, wrought; this is cer- 
tainly the beſt conduct that can be held. | 

Politicians are not all agreed on privileged 
manufactures, the one aſſert, that this favour is 
proper for recompenſing talents, and augmenting 
emulation. Nevertheleſs it 1s rare, that ſuſtain- 
ing one by preference does not cruſh the reſt, 
and prevent many from being fet up, which 
might contribute more to enrich the country. 
The excluſive companies which only favour indi- 
viduals, are prejudicial to all the publick, the 
privilege favours nothing but indolence, and 


ſometimes avarice, to the prejudice of perfection. 


It ſtops the circulation of labour on the fingle 
principle of the circulation of money. The 
ſtate is a ſociety in- which no perſon ought to 


be admitted to enjoy a ſingle advantage which 


they do not procure themſelves. 

In cities where manufacturers are incorpo- 
rated, there are often leſs fabrications, and 
poorer than in cities where they are free. They 
are much leſs favourable to population. It has 
been obſerved, that in London, where there are 
92 privileged companics, there are fewer people 

than 
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than in Southwark and Weſtminſter, ſuburbs which 
leave a free field to all induſtrious citizens. 

The regulations are not better obſerved in 
manufacturing excluſive companies; beſides it is 
very eaſy, and very juſt to ſubje& free manu- 
factures to neceſſary regulations for good work- 
manſhip, and ſufficient for the reputation of the 
manufacturer and the merchant. Thoſe who 
work the beſt; and the cheapeſt, ſhould have 
the preference. Relative to the poſſeſſors of 
ſecrets; as many will boaſt for the ſake of ob- 
taining privileges, beſides, that it is often an illu- 
ſion, the poſſeſſor of a ſecret cannot want a 
privilege for fingly exerciſing, and ought not to 
prevent other perſons for ſeeking after it, becauſe 
in the ſeeking for it, they may find other things 
more precious. Goodneſs of materials, celerity 
of labour and perfection of work are much better 
than all the ſecrets. Theſe qualities united 
always carry manufactures to the higheſt degree 
of proſperity, and gain them an entire preference. 
Able politicians have always regarded all exclu- 
five companies of artizans and manufacturers, as 
a monopoly of induſtry. | 

Some perſons believe that the number” of 
artizans or manufacturers do miſchief to one 
another, and thoſe which are eſtabliſhed are 
almoſt always in fear of ſeeing other eſtabhſh- 
ments formed. Nevertheleſs experience proves, 

| | that 
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ann Bib is chiles which 


abound with workmen of the ſame profeſſion, 
that moſt commiſſions are addreſſed, becauſe in 
them there reigns the moſt emulation, and in 
them are found the moſt complete and choice 
aſſortments. Such a number of workmen will 
not be found labouring in privileged manufac- 
tures, while they are found in the greateſt num- 
ber in free cities. The excluſive privileges of a 
company, of a maſter, of an individual, have 
more or leſs the ſame effect; although thoſe of 
corporations have moſt. 

But all of them have the capital effect of 
placing a barrier to the induſtry of thoſe who 
have not the ſame prerogatives. Ir is one ſtroke 
levelled at, and often fatal to national induſtry, 
which 1s more deſerving good management than 
the induſtry of an individual. 

One great reaſon ſtill for not approving them 
is, that an excluſive privilege is the pillow of 
ſecurity; induſtry dies at once if ſhe is not 
animated by competition, and by the hope of 
getting the better of her rivals. Thoſe who are 
privileged dream of nothing but their profits ; 
all others for ſucceeding, muſt not only think of 
profit, but the glory of diſtinguiſhing themſelves. 

I have alſo another obſervation to make in 
favour of the ſmall manufactures of the country, 


which may be in divers places more uſciul than 


the 


the 
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the great ones in cities ; not only for furniſhing 
the countryman with aſſiſtance; but for giving 
him an object which will fill up all the vacancies 
of his time; and above all, thoſe of bad ſea- 
ſons and bad days. It would at the ſame time 
become a ſeminary, to which his children might 
ſerve their apprenticeſhips, and from them they 
might paſs into more conſiderable manufactures 
with advantage. 
Manufactures, more peculiarly than other arts, 
ſhould always be one of the objects which moſt 
attract the attention of a ſtate, whoſe end is the 
greateſt population, and the moſt flouriſhing 
proſperity ; not only for itſelf, and its finances, 
but more ſtil] for the welfare of the people. In 
this view, equally political and paternal, the 
Spirit of Legiſlation neglects nothing for giving 
activity to the induſtry of the ſubjects of a ſtate, 
and a value to whatever 1s capable of an advan- 
tageous fabrication. Beſides the encouragement 
and the facilities which it gives in this reſpect 
to men dependent on it, if it grants a free and 
gracious accels to all induſtrious ſtrangers, who 
may give riſe to emulation; above all, if the 
country is not peopled ſufficiently : bur as the 
manufactures attract and employ a great number 
of perſons, who ought to be fed, and as no 
eſtabliſhment of this kind can ſuſtain itſelf in 
abundance, the firit care muſt always be to 


favour agriculture. 
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' Of Commerce relatively to Agriculture. 


OMMERCE being only the communi- 
cation of the products of nature and art, 
this operation is inſeparable from thoſe of which 
we come to treat, 1t ought to be the motive and 
the recompence. If man was fingle it would 
ſignify little to himſelf, living in ſociety he ought 
to work for it; but as he cannot ſupply his 
wants in neceſſary, uſeful, and agreeable matters 
without the aſſiſtance of other men, he ſhould 
offer to others the ſurplus of his own neceſſaries, 
with the fruits of his induſtry, in exchange for 
what he wants. For what good ſhould we ſolicit 
the ſoil to give us her rich productions, if it is 
not to ſpread them wherever they are wanted 
and for what ſhould we be induſtrious, if it was 
pot for circulating the product of various ta- 
lents ? 

The commerce of a country turns immediately 
on its natural productions, and upon that in- 
duſtry which multiplies and perfects them. 
The natural objects are the nouriſhment, cloath- 


ing 
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ing commodities of common and agreeable 
living : but agriculture is always the baſis, and 
one of the principal branches. 

The interior circulation comes immediately in 
view; it yields divers advantages ſerving for the 
welfare and proſperity of the country, and 
ſpreading through all parts of a ſtate, a free and 
eaſy communication, as the blood produced by 
nature, ought to circulate in the human body, 
without obſtruction, for producing vigour and 
health. | 

When I fay a free and eaſy communication, I 
underſtand alſo the moſt prompt and the leaſt 
expenſive; that which neceſſarily requires the 


_ beſt routes. 


The exportation of the ſuperfluity, or the 
exceſs of what is wanted, to foreigners is the 
ſecond object of the commerce of a country; I 


underſtand by fuperfluity, the exceſs of wants 


relative to the natural productions of the fruits 
of induſtry. They ought therefore to be con- 
verted into other matters that are wanted, or 
into money, being properly ſo much gained, 
It is yery advantageous to a ſtate to find 
every thing within itſelf; and nothing ſhould be 
neglected for giving birth to productions, and 
for manufacturing as many as poſſible. But this 
is not always poſſible. It is not eafy to find 
all neceſſaries, as corn, ſalt, iron, and other 

Hh 3 1 
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ſimilar articles; for Providence has not per- 
mitted that all the advantages, and all the agree - 
ableneſſes to be accumulated in one place, to the 
end that man ſhould never diſpenſe with being 
humane and ſociable; it is this combination of 
wants, and the means of providing for them, 
which gives place to commerce, and to treatics 
formed between different ſtates. 

Exportation being the true ſource of the riches 
of commerce, ought always to be greatly fa- 
voured, becauſe it is what gives a circulation to 
the profit of the arts, and of cultivation, and as 
this can only reſpect the ſuperfluity of the inte- 
rior conſumption, it ought to be extremely fa- 
voured and animated. 

There are, nevertheleſs articles, of which 
exportation 1s generally prevented, ſuch as gold 
and filver money—ſtallions. of fine breeds of 
horſes, and other things, not without expreſs 
permiſſion ; all which are for reaſons well known, 
or eaſily penetrated. 

In the prohibition of exportation we may in- 
clude alſo materials produced, ſuch as wool, 
ſilk, flax, hemp, which ought not to be ſent 
away raw, with a view to gain the manufacturing, 

and retain the money they come to. Thus, un- 
der the reign of queen Elizabelb, the exportation 
of wool was prevented, from whence the manu- 
factures and the arts, augmented the number of 


men, 
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men, the management of both arable and paſture 
land was carried to perfection; and with the 
augmentation of catile they. increaſed the com- 
merce of leather, butter, cheeſe, c. Sc. Sc. 
It is without doubt a leſſon for all ſtates, who 
have raw materials to keep at home, to labour 
to make them an object of commerce and ex- 
portation. It 1s likewiſe without doubt an object 
very important, for the depoſitaries of legiſlation, 
to be exactly inſtructed in all that is produced 
by a country, proper for being augmented, re- 
tained, and manufactured, with a view to increaſ- 
ing commerce. Cattle of all forts, eſpecially 
in Switzerland, are always a ſource of fertility 
and riches, by the conſiderable ſums which they 
draw from ſtrangers, by the abundance which 
they ſpread among families, by the profits which 
manufacturers receive from them, ſuch as tan- 
neries, Sc. but ſtill more by the augmentation 
of grain, produced by dung on lands cultivated 
with care, 

There is a very great utility in the favours 
granted by ſovereigns, to the production in their 
domains of things for exportation. Some pay 
duties on importation ; others are abſolutely 
free; the Engliſh alone have ventured to give 
premiums on exportation. This article may vary 
greatly according to the nature of the object, 
the ſituation of the place, and the wants of the 

H h4 ſubjects, 
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ſubjegts, and the intereſt which the prince or the 
nation may have in facilitating it, to moderate 
or preſerve this exportation. In general, and in 
moſt caſes it is advantageous, and ſhould be 
encouraged. 
| Fertile and well cultivated countries certainly 
give great opportunities of exporting at a low 
price. It is a great motive for perfecting culti- 
vation, and augmenting it to abundance, for 
commerce infallibly augments population. 
If the foil of a country is not proper for the 
culture of corn, or quite refuſes it by ſterility, 
it muſt neceſſarily be ſupplied by induſtry and 
commerce, as it is in Holland and other places. 
The productions of a country being thoſe of 
nature, or of induſtry; the firſt ſnould be im- 
proved with the utmoſt care, to give them the 
beſt quality poſſible, which (for vines above all) 
in augmenting reputation, raiſes alſo the price; 
and to give at the ſame time to the products of 
labour a value by faſhion, and a credit by 
fabricating with great fidelity, which may be 
done by placing at their head people intelligent, 
able and induſtrious, capable of inventing, and 
of pleaſing the taſte of the publick. Schools of 
deſign are in this reſpect always the baſis of all 
ſucceſs. A wiſe legiſlation might greatly influ- 
ence all theſe things by its regulations ; but its 


authority would be inſufficient or unfruitful, 
3 without 
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without the, ability, prudence, and good faith 
of undertakers. 

| Importation of commodities, or foreign mer: 
chandize to a ſtate, is the third object of com- 
merce, and one of very great importance, 
Naturally nothing ſhould be received but what 
was to anſwer real wants, or at leaſt for its 
utility or profit, but never far prejudicing the 
intereſts of the ſtate or of perſons dependent 
on it. 

If importation has for its object products, it 
is rare but they will prejudice the agriculture 
of the country, in obſtructing or rendering 
leſs advantageous the ſale of its products, which 
could not fail of much diſcouraging the culti, 
vator. Ir is proper only in caſe of urgent 
wants, and it is to prevent them, that a wiſe 
government ſhould give all its attention ; both 
in animating every kind of culture, and giving 
riſe to all poſſible improvements, granaries of 
precaution, which might open themſelves when 
wanted, to break the monopolies of private 
perſons, and guaranty the poor people from 
a too great dearneſs in years unfortunate to 
the crops, as is practiſed in the canton of 
Berne, and other parts of Switzerland, which 
| have thereby experienced at divers times the 
| paternal care of their gracious ſovereigns. 


Importa- 
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--Importation has directly and naturally for its 
object, thoſe things which cannot be produced 
in temperate climates, as ſpices, drugs, coffee, 
tea, ſugar, Cc. articles unfortunately too fami- 
tar at preſent; and which long cuſtom has ren- 
dered almoſt neceſſary to nouriſhment. Many 
other things, which we need not indicate here, 
either of the nature of thoſe which we have 
named, or which are wrought in the countries 
from which we bring them, ſome of which are 
mixed of utility and agreeableneſs, others of 
pure luxury or vain curioſity. Theſe various 
articles require regulation fubject to variation, 
according to the ſtate of a country, being more 
or leſs fortunate; but legiſlation ſhould act in 
all, on general and inconteſtible principles. 
I. By interdicting the entry of that which it 
judges to be evidently prejudicial to a country, 
ſuch are the importation of things of the ſame 
ſort as the country produces, or which may, by 

a ſuperior quality diſcredit them, or prevent, 
or reſtrain the interior ſale, 


II. Interdict the entry of foreign merchandize, 
of the ſame ſort as thoſe which are fabricated at 
home, which muſt infallibly be miſchieyous to 
the national fabrications, as well as to the cul- 


ture of the materials furniſhed to them. 
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III. Prevent or limit the importation of 
merchandize of luxury, or the mode which 
carries off much money; at leaſt when the com- 
merce of exportation is not equal to it; then 
this luxury may be conſidered as profitable by 
exchanges, or the fruit of induſtry. 


IV. Favour the importation of foreign raw 
materials, which may be worked up at home, 
ſuch as cotton and making the people of a 
country gain the faſhion of it, which without 
this they pay to foreigners ; above. all, when 
theſe materials thus worked, are actually a part 
of the interior conſumption, and may become an 
object of advantageous exportation, after having 
uſefully employed the manufacturers. They 
ought to feel without pain, pronibitions of im- 
portation of things of an evident utility, or a 
daily conſumption when it is in favour of the 
national eſtabliſhments, to render them in a ſtate 
of furniſhing ſuch neceſſaries. 

In the cafe of matters ſimply agreeable, legiſ- 
lation full of goodneſs, might without a total 
prohibition, render the importation more rare, 
and more difficult; unleſs in caſes of abſolute 
neceſſity, we ſhould always lay as ſmall burthens 
as poſſible on commerce, as little, as the general 
intereſt of the ſtate and of ſociety well underſtood 
will permit. 


The 
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The excluſive privileges tending to burthen 
the liberty of great numbers, merit always the 
fame attention. We ſhould here recolle& the 
principles which we have laid down in this 
reſpect in ſpeaking of manufactures, 

Companies of commerce being more extended, 
and embracing much greater objects, are more 
miſchieyous ſtill, becauſe it is rare that they do 
not become abuſes and tyrannical, in removing 
or ſtifling all that is not for their intereſt, often- 
times greatly to the prejudice of the publick. 
The ſpirit of monopoly, which is almoſt always 
that of theſe companies, is a deſtructive ſpirit. 
The Dutch are accuſed of ſometimes burning, 
or throwing -into the ſea great quantities of 
pepper, nutmegs, &c. for _—_— up the price. 
« Such is,” ſays an author “ the ſpirit of a 
« company, pic ms eds 5 as of wa 
per cent. upon a thouſand tons of exportation, 
4 to that of five per cent on two thouſand tons.” 
In a free commerce on the contrary, competition 
neceſſarily forces the merchant to content him- 
ſelf with moderate profits, and to augment the 
exportation to augment his profits. 

In giving to commerce the greateſt freedom 
that is poſſible, there will perhaps be made 
fewer great fortunes; but a greater number of 
moderate fortunes, and an eaſe more generally 


expanded 
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expanded will be the fruits; which certainly are 
more ſure and more advantageous to a country, 
and which becomes at the ſame time the end of 
a good legiſlation, above all, in republican ſtates, 
where they ought to ſeek whatever approaches 
the neareſt to equality. 


A proſperity more general, is always more 
favourable to the circulation of the profits of 
commerce, than the opulence of a ſmall number, 
It is more proper alſo to raiſe the price of lands 
by competition, and ſo to increaſe the value of 
them, than by brilliant fortunes, who turn all 
they have into luxury and embelliſhments, be- 
ſides, that moderate fortunes never give ſuch 
bad examples of vices and prodigality. In fine, 
this mean ſtate of eaſe becomes more favourable 
to a reaſonable population, one of the great 
ends which ought always to be had in view. 

Republicks have commonly this advantage of 
commerce, being the more free ; we there never 
ſee, or at leaſt very rarely, thofe monopolies of 
the ſtate, ſo odious, which are only to be found 
in the great monarchies. In the government of 
one, (ſays Monteſquieu) commerce is founded 
upon luxury: in the government of many t is 
founded on œconomy. We may add, that it 
is accompanied with more ſecurity ; thoſe for- 
tunes leſs rapid, are leſs expoſed to the ſtrokes 

of 
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of authority, which overturn or exhauſt them. 
The ſucceſs of commerce in republicks is plain, 
| by a great number of examples, antient and 
modern, ſuch as thoſe of the cities of Tyre, 
Carthage, Marſeilles, Florence, Venice, and the 
Hanſe towns, and ftill more by the degree of 
ſplendor to which it has carried the United Pro- 
vinces, who by commerce have equalled the moſt 
reſpectable powers of Europe. 

In leaving much liberty to commerce, the 
legiſlature has a right to temper it by wiſe regu- 
lations, and above all, to require much can- 
dour and good faith : the police cannot watch 
too attentively to all the licences which eſcape 
the laws of commerce. The general intereſt 
demands that all frauds in weights, and mea- 
ſures, and mixtures or alterations of merchan- 
dize, be puniſhed ſeverely. 

Beſides the general laws which the rights of 
men eſtabliſh, it imports much th a the admi- 
niſtration of mercantile juſtice ſhould be ſummary, 
and as ſhort as poſſible, and with that view to 
be freed from the forms and the delays too 
common and too much multiplied in the courts. 

Commerce well directed, is without contra- 
diction the baſis the moſt folid of a ſtate, and 
oftentimes the organ of its grandeur. One of 


the means the moſt efficacious for conducting 
it, 
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it, and above all, in a ſtate at a diſtance from 
the fea, and which would at the ſame time 
preſerve its independency, is to give birth within 
itſelf to abundance, by the ſalid and various 
reſources of AGRICULTURE. 


Quod patria noſtra floreſcit, quam mihi a quo- 
cunque excoli jucundam. Plin. Tab. lib. v. 
epiſt. 


V 


